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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



In tlie foUowing pag^ I bave condensed, to the best of 
my ability, the resuks of tea years' labour in the busy 
fields of Indian joumalisni. My opportunities of acquire 
jBg a knowledge of political and social afi&irs have been 
great ; it is for the public to decide if I have mada good 
use of them. 

W&ce my book to be written over again, I should like 
to deepen the colours in which some pktnres of Indian 
life have been painted ; btit the experience which enables 
a man to write on the subject of Eastern government, 
tends to blunt his sympathies, and in some degree to 
injure his moral sense. Torture and lawlessness, and the 
perpetual suffering of millions, are so familiar to me, that 
I am conscious of not feeling as I ought to do when wrong 
is done to individuals and nations. The man who lives 
in the vicinity of the undertaker and boiler-maker, is not 
likely to join in the agitation against barrel-organs and 
street cries. 

There is a malady common to savages in certain parts 
of the world, which is termed " earth-himger." It pro- 
vokes an incessant craving for clay, a species of food which 
fails to satisfy the appetite, and which impairs the power 
of digestion. The East India Company have laboured 
under its influence for a century jpast ; and as yet the 
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IV PBEFACE TO THE FDEtST EDITION. 

disease shows no signs of abatement A recent mail in« 
formed us that 25^000 acres, in the districts recently 
assigned by the Nizam, had this season been thrown out 
of cultivation ; and current advices express the satis&c- 
tion of the Indian Government at the prospect of new 
confiscations. In Madras, Bombay, and the Punjaub, for 
every acre that is cultivated, at least three remain un- 
tilled ; and still we continue to make nobles landless^ and 
to increase the sum total of Asiatic misery. 

If Heaven had not a great work for us to do in the 
East, the cruelty, the oppression, and the measureless folly 
of our rule would before this have produced its natural 
fruits, and we should have been cast out from India, a 
scorn and example to the nations. We have been heavily 
punished, and there is yet a fearful blow to be endured ; 
but after awhile we shall comprehend the nature of our 
Tesponsibilities, and try to fulfil them. England's diffi- 
eulty is England's opportunity. If we are wise hence- 
forth in dealing with India, the well of Cawnpore will so 
fertilize the land, that every comer of it will yield a crop 
of blessingai 

H. M. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The task of preparing another issue of this work, affords 
me the opportunity of thanking the public, and of setting 
myself right, if possible, with certain of the critics who 
have reviewed it. And first as to a matter entirely per- 
sonal and apart from the merits of the publication. It is 
insisted that I am a *' martyr," and^ as such, that I natu- 
rally display all the heat and inconsistency of an injured 
person. Now, the martyrs of whom I read when a child, 
were said to be persons who suffered for truth's sake^ 
of whom the world was not worthy. Later in life, the 
martyrs whom I saw and talked with, were folks who em- 
ployed a small capital of conscience to great temporal 
. advantage, and at this moment, in my own person as a 
representative martyr, I meet in some quarters with much 
sympathy and little credence. It is thought sufficient to 
say that I have been wronged as an Indian journalist, to 
destroy belief in a portion of my statements as an English 
author. At the risk of being found less interesting in 
future, I beg to reiterate in these pages what I have taken 
every reasonable opportunity of saying elsewhere, that 
the Government of India has not damaged me to the 
extent of a shilling, either in purse or prospects. I had 
renounced newspaper editing for nearly two years, when 
in. April last I took temporary charge of the Friend of 
India, with the distinct understanding that its gifted 
editor would return from England in September, and se' 
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me firee to mind my awn bxtsmeas. To save the property 
from threatened ruin, I placed it in the hands of his 
friends two months earlier, and they insisted on paying 
the stipulated allowance for my services up to the date of 
my leaving Calcutta* I hope, as an Eastern backwoods- 
maxi, to return for a Beiaoa to tiie jungles of Pflfo, with 
the consciousness that my last appearance as a journalist, 
and my first as a political agitator, will not prove unplea- 
sant to my friends, nor without service to the publia 

But it is also said that I am a partisan; that my 
mwmnis against Lord Oaoningand the Indian Government 
is violent, and betrays itself in every chapter. The fact^ I 
submit, is a reason for calling upon me for proo^ but 
not for discrediting my statements. No one is more 
alive than myself to the importance of conciliating the 
&.vourable opinion of society in this case, but the vehe- 
mence found in my book is not simulated, and I cannot 
prevent its outbreak. In common with thousands of my 
countrymen, I recognise in the East India Company the 
power that has hindered alike the happiness of India and 
the prosperity of England; and in Lord Canning, tho 
ruler who is responsible for the massacre of Cawnpore 
and the protracted horrors of Lucknow. The ease and 
completeness with which troops were moved up from 
Calcutta to the frontiers of Oude in November, show how 
easy it would have been to relieve Wheeler and Lawrence 
in Jime. Human life is- still precious, and national pres- 
tige is still worth preserving ; and the Governor-General 
who was unable to guard either, is not too heavily pu- 
nished when a writer paints his public character and 
denounces his public conduct. Lord Canning may implore 
in vain from this generation, and from posterity, the merqr 
of oblivion. 

A stead&st oppozient of the corpcKcation of Leadenhall- 
Btreet, I am proud of the long roll of eminent men whom 
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tby hava giv«ii to tlie eotmt^, and if my vote could 
bave availed te tlie ptirpose, one of their servantSy the 
g^Bafit iNxEi^ should have commanded the Indian armj, 
and another^ Sir Jobs Lawrknce, should have governed 
the Indian CBBpire. Bat we irant India for all the 
JbgHsh; not only for the Neii.8 and Lawbekcbb, bnt 
fat all thair aehool^Bllows— for ihe men who fight amongst 
the snows as well as beneath the tropics. It is the 
nation's heritage, and every man has a right to^ share in 
it. The day is at hand when the work will be thought 
more of than the workman. The deep ploughing pro- 
duces the richest crops, the deep mining the costliest ores, 
the deep sea nets the greatest take of fishes. We shall 
grow more aristocratic as a people when we have more 
great men to be proud of, and more conservatiye when 
all classes of the community owe more of privileges and 
comfort to our institutions. 

To the charge of being "inconsistent" I would say 
that the critics who make it have not cared to study the 
whole Indian question. I know that absorption of the 
remaining native dynasties will inevitably take place in 
the fulness of time ; but that is no reason why the East 
India Company should anticipate the course of events. 
To contemplate the sure succession of a certain individual 
to an estate is not to justify him in making away with 
the incumbent. The £stct that the subjects of the King 
of Onde are really interested in the triumph of our arms, 
co-exists with another fact, that eighteen millions of souls 
in Madras have only a penny a week each to subsist upon, 
and the two do not chsh together. The Grovemment in 
these days will tax the ryots of Oude as they have taxed 
Pegu and the Punjaub, and the population of the latter 
provinces are almost to a man in our favoiu:. 

I have only another word to say with regard to a taimt, 
that^ like the rest of the Anglo-Indian public ^on the 
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object of -the Sepoy revolt^ I was '^ vise after the event." 
The iiewB of the outbreak at Meerut was published in 
Calcutta on the 16th May, and three days afterwards the 
Friend of India said that we were '' literally without a 
native army," that we should "have to re-conquer Bengaly" 
and that the East India Company's knell was to be heard 
*' over the rattle of musketry and the sound of tom-toms." 
Two out of the three predictions have been already ful- 
filledy and the accomplishment of the tiiird is not fiir 
distant. 

H.M. 

Zondcn, April Stk, 1858. 
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CHAPTER I. 



VHI ILLVBIOV.— VHS BBALITT. — MILITABT DIFSVOBS. — OOOKIVa 
ACXTOUNTB. — ^FBBISNSIONS OV CABnt.— LOBD DALSOUSIB AND HIB 
FOLICT. 

In the coiirse of an article on the disturbed state of feel- 
ing in the native army, the Times of the 19th of May, 
1857, had the following :— 

" Kow that the whole of India has been thoroughly 
subdued, and that from Affghanistan to the borders of 
Siam there is no power which even aspires to oppose ms^ 
we may be humane while we are politic, and be content 
to punish disobedience by loss of pay and pension, with- 
out a resort to artillery or a charge of the bayonet. It is 
reassuring, moreover, that the Mussulman, the Sikh, the 
Ghoorka^ has no share in the prejudices of the Hindoo. 
The Government may always count on the votaries of 
Islaia iofc support in any tumult arising from the teaching 
of an idolatrous creed. Still we could wish to see a 
larger number of European troops at hand on such an 
occasion. Our Indian empire is not what it was, and yet 
the number of white regiments remains pretty nearly 
stationary. Within the last fifteen years we have an- 
nexed Scinde, and the Punjaub, and Pegu, not to speak 
of Oude and half-a-dozen protected or tributary districts. 
The cares and duties of the army are therefore largely in- 
creased. Although the European force is costly and 
sickly — although every man sent out is said to cost 100^., 
aiir}r many are only sent out to be laid, before long, in the 
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10 THE SEPOY REVOLT. 

barrack cemetery — ^yet we must not shrink from the 
duties which our situation necessitates. We have con- 
•quered India by British hands^ and by them it must be 
retained. Nothing will render the improvement of the 
<K>untry so difficult, nothing will so unsettle the minds of 
a people easy to be impressed, and likely to find evil ad- 
visers to impress them, as the suspi<aon that there is any 
weakness in us. The belief that on any point, whether 
ten miles or one thousand miles away, the authority of 
England can be overthrown for a day by Asiatics of any 
race or creed, will go far to nullify aU our character of 
superiority, and all the authority of civilization." 

When this extract was first read in India, rebellion was 
triumphant in the Sepoy army over the length and 
breadth of Bengal, from the farthest comer of Peshawur 
to the hUls of Outtack. The flame of insurrection had 
been leaping from post to post throughout the vast extent 
of country still nominally under British rule, until it had 
become a point of honour to rebel with men who had no 
previous thought of disloyalty ; who urged, in reply to 
kind words and remonstrances, that they were bound to 
do what all the rest of the Sepoys were doing. Away up 
to the hills of Nepaul, along the wide plains of the North- 
west, on through the Punjaub, and over the wastes of 
Central India, the flag of revolt was flying, the mutineers 
gaining strength and boldness with every hour. More 
than 60,000 men, who had been trained to fight by the 
side of English soldiers, were eagerly availing themselves 
of every chance to murder the wives and little ones of 
their d^enceless officers and comrades in arms. They had 
plundered more than a million sterling from the public 
treasuries ; captured hundreds of guns ; they were in pos- 
session of numerous places of strength ; they had won 
intrenchments vainly defended for weeks by one of the 
most gallant veterans in the service, and after admitting 
the garrison to terms, had murdered man, woman, and 
child. A wall as of fire impassable cut off communication 
between Upper and Lower Bengal ; trade was at a stand- 
still, and the hopes of the best and bravest soldiers dotted 
not soar beyond the possibility of holding the grctmd 
covered by their encampment. Relief was certain, but it 
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seenied far distant. Vengeance was the cry that rose 
from eyery lip, but no sound of thunder was heard on the 
horizon. The labours of the giants had disappeared. Six 
weeks had sufficed to undo the work of a century. 

Men in Calcutta ask of each other, What will they say 
of this in England ? And the answer is, that our oountry- 
men will take comfort in the thought, so consoling to a 
certain class of prodigals, that India has been royally 
spent,.and that all have had a share in dissipating the 
rich inheritance. The people's House of Commons have 
scarcely ever bestowed a thought on Hindostan. Cabinets, 
whether Whig or Tory, have sent out men to rule over us 
just as faction or £unily interest ordained. The £ftyourite 
of the Army has seldom had a chance against the fayourite 
of the Court ; and hence it is that, at the close of a 
century, we have to begin a new career in the East, with- 
out money and without friends, backed only by our strong 
right hand and indomitable hearts. Be it so ; the work 
will be done, though the task is heavy : the labourer ask- 
ing only for a competent overseer. 

Had the apprehension to which the Times gave cur- 
rency been entertained a few months back in the proper 
quarter, either the mutinies would have never commenced, 
or have never been successful. The following statement 
of the means of defence in the shape of European regi- 
ments provided for India, and our new possessions to the 
eastward of the Bay of Bengal, will show how little 
danger has been apprehended from internal foes or out- 
ward aggression during the last three years. 
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8th Foot. 
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29ik, lOtb, 
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35th, 98th. 
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53id. 

3rd Ear. 
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32nd. 
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Ditto. 
None. 

Ditto. 

35tb, 3rd Eur. 
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10th, 81st. 
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1854. 


1855. 


1855. 


Lucknow . . 


• None. 


None. 


32nd. 


Meerut . . 


5 14th Drag. 
• 8l8t. 

. None. 


52nd. 


60th. 


Nowshera • 


None. 


27th. 


Peshawur 


. 75th. 


87th. 


87th, 70th. 


Bawul Pindee 


. 87th. 


75th. 


24th. 


Sealkote . . 


. 24th, 27th. 


27th. 


None. 


SuUthoo . . 


. 52nd. 


None. 


2nd Eur. 


UmbidUh. . 


. 9th Lan. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Wuzeerabad . 


. 6l8t. 


Ditto. 


None. 


Ordered home 


. 22nd, 96th. 

2 Cavalry. 
' 21 In&ntry. 


None. 


None. 


Total . . 


1 Cavalry. 


2 Cavalry. 


18 In&ntry. 


18 Infantry. 



From the above, it will be seen that in December, 
1854, before the annexation of Oude took place, we had 
three more European regiments than we had when the 
rebellion occurred. Of the English troops serving in the 
country, it is considered that seven regiments should be 
always stationed in the Punjaub, two in Burmah, one at 
Calcutta, one at Dinapore, one at Agra, and one at 
Meerut. This leaves us a balance of five regiments ; but 
some of these are in absolute need of their customary rest 
in the hills, so that our whole moveable force is actually 
reduced to, say, three regiments. Of course, as in the in- 
stance of the advance upon Delhi, a strong division can 
be improvised at a few days' notice ; but the case is very 
much like that of the citizen who abandons his house and 
property to combat rebels in a different quarter of the 
city. He cannot fight the enemy and protect his own 
valuables as well, if Sepoys mutiny, or the rabble rises 
at our great stations, there is not much to prevent ihem 
from working their will for a season. Luck may serve 
us as on many previous occasions. Those who have old 
scores to settle with us may lack means or courage to im- 
prove the tempting opportunity; but there is no counting 
upon what is really before us in the way of work, and fot 
our means we have to thank both the Home and Indian 
€k>vel*nments that they were scarcely adequate to the 
ordinary requirements of a state of profound peace. We 
had eighteen European in&mtry regiments, giving perhaps 
a total of fifteen thousand effectives, to occupy and defend 
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the whole country &om Peshawur to Bangoon. a line of 
sixteen hundred miles in length, with a population of not 
less than eighty millions, including three countries re- 
cently conquered — ^the Punjauh, Pegu, and Oude. An 
outbreak surprised us with no European regiments at 
Benares, Allahabad, Oawnpore, Furruckabad, Bareillyi 
Fyzabad, or Delhi; none at Dacca, Berhampore, or 
Patna. Calcutta was protected by a single wing of the 
.53rd, whilst five native regiments lay fourteen miles off 
in a state of disaifection, and the Commander-in-Chief 
was shooting in the hilla We met the emergency by 
withdrawing three regiments from Burmah — one of them 
belongiag to Madras — and so perilling Pegu ; by claiming 
two more Madras regiments, and so leaving that Govern^ 
ment with only four European coi]ps for the protection 
of its widely extended line of defence ; by begging help 
from Ceylon, which not many years ago was itself in a 
state of rebellion; and by stopping the expedition to 
China. At this moment we have but one regiment in 
Pegu, with no John Lawrence to serve in lieu of horse 
and foot, and only a couple of thousand British bayonets 
in the country of the Sikhs. It is said that Lord Dal- 
housie, just before his departure, applied for more Euro- 
pean troops. If so, he failed to obtain them, but never- 
theless carried out his intention of annexing Oude, the 
Cabinet at home approving of his policy, but neglecting 
to give him the means of sustaining it To the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors we owe the insufOi- 
ciency of the army, but the blame must not be laid wholly 
at the door of the Ministry. To the best of their ability 
our military chiefs have made the worst of the means at 
their dispcml. Of the old and worn-out men they make 
generals of division and brigadiers; of the able and 
adventurous, administrators of civil affairs. Of course 
there are men in the highest departments of the army 
who are still able and vigorous ; but, of the five mlgor- 
generals oi the Company's service in command of divisions, 
the youngest has been fifty years a commissioned officer*' 
Of four brigadiers commanding field forces, the junior has 
been thirty-seven years in the service, and the oldest^ 
forty-nine. Of our most distinguished soldiers, such men 
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as Chamberlain, Coke, Hodgson, and Lumsden are allowed 
to grow old in minor posts on the irontier, whilst others 
no less capable of doing the State service are shelved in 
political employ. Why should we be hard then upon 
General Hewitt for allowing the mutineers to escape at 
Meerut ? Another Elphinstone, it is happy for us that 
be was not in command at another CabuL We owe him 
and his incapacity to the system. Had he been only ten 
years, younger, he might have been as aotiye as General 
Gomm, and we dare say quite as useful to the country. 

Lord Dalhousie quitted the shores of India in October, 
1856. Before he reached home, he composed a State 
paper, in which the whole of his policy during eight year^ 
occupation of the Grovemment was reviewed and justified, 
and in the main the public were disposed at that time to 
adopt his own estimate of the results of his administration. 
He had done some harsh things^ and had stooped to petty 
reprisals upon personal enemies, or upon men who had 
dared to exhibit an unpalatable independence. He was not 
above the suspicion of having connived at jobs in &vour 
of his relatives and dependents ; but when his £a,ults were 
all summed up and charged with the heavy interest which 
the world adds in all cases where it has to deal with truly 
able men, it was asserted that his merits far outweighed 
bis defects. He had dominated over all dasses^-^as much 
over the civilian as the soldier. He had borne down all 
enmity from without, and claimed to have exacted respect 
from witliin. It was said that he had given up the whole <^ 
his talents and time to the public service; that he 
thought like a statesman, and worked like a secretary ; 
that he had added two fiur provinces to the dominions of 
Britain, and extinguished a crying evil in the annexation 
^ Oude ; that he had spent the best years of his life 
amongst the people of India, and was now going home 
6nly to die. 

But thetmthmustbe told with regard to his conquests. 
Perhaps they were made, in the first place, for the honour 
Qf his country ; but it was the nature of Lord Dalhousie 
io make a policy that he was proud ei, personal to him- 
"^^^ <ind after awhile he became interested more from 
\ than right feeling, more as an individual than as 
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a Oovemor-Geaeraly in the prosperity of his new aoqnisi- 
iaons. Pradenoe would have dictated that, with the in- 
crease of territories, the increase of physical strength 
should have gone hand in hand ; for if the addition of 
100,000 square miles of country required no extra troops 
to guard it^ it followed as a matter of course that the 
previous military expenditure had been needlessly lavish. 
The mode adopted by the late Governor-General to make 
the Panjaub and Pegu appear selfHSuppcnting, was the not 
very dignified process of ** cooking accounts," by debiting 
the whole military charge of the troops occupying these 
provinces to the Bengal and Madras Presidencies. He 
had pandered skilfully to the weakness of our countrymen, 
for wherever it is possible to c<Hsbine the merchant's love 
of gain with the soldier's desire of distinction, the rule of 
force is sure to dominat& The English are a Christian 
nation, but they trust to the dvilioug influences of com- 
merce, rather than of creeds, and acknowledge a '' mifision** 
to teach the Bible wherever the sword can find a ready 
snd profitable entrance. Ko one doubted the ability oi 
the British Government to retain a permanent hold of 
Aflfehanistan, had they chosen to put forth the strength of 
the empire, but it was abandoned because it would not 
pay to be constantly fighting with the inhabitants. Had 
-the latter been Bengalees or Cashmerians, it is quite cer- 
tain that, whatever opinions might be entertained at home 
with regard to our right of int^erence on behalf of Shah 
Soojah, the majority of statesmen would have decided 
tiiat, having once advanced, we could not retreat with 
fiafetf to the rest of the Queen's dominions in the East. 

Scmde was acquired by means not more nefarious than 
those which have given us possession of half our Indian 
Empire, but the gain was dubious at besi^ and the con- 
queror was unpopular at the India House. 80 it was re- 
eolved to set down the province in the annual accounts at 
its true commercial value, and there is no saying what 
point a constant deficiency of revenue as oompared 
with expenditure in this instance may not have given 
to the harangues of parliamentary orators, who think 
that the career of conquest ought to be put an end ta 
The Court of Directors have always deplored the achieve- 

b2 
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ment in question, as a merchant wonld annually sigh over 
a branch of business which he was obliged to maintain at 
a certain loss. 

If the wars which gave us Pegu and the Punjanb were 
shown to be as unproductive as those which planted thb 
British flag at Cabul and Hydrabad, it is quite certain 
that the Court of Directors would no more honour Lord 
Dalhousie than they honoured Sir Charles Napier, and 
that in like manner the legislature would denounce his 
evident passion for extending the boundaries of our rule 
as strongly as they assailed Lord Auckland on the score of 
a similar policy. The sole advantage which the marquis 
has over the earl is in the superior commercial results ; 
but that is sufficient to convert aggression into beneficence, 
censure into glory. In the one case, blood has been trans>- 
muted into gold ; in the other, it was poured out on a 
barren soil, and bore no harvest save that of unavailing 
tears. 

And it is not merely that the insane passion for terri- 
torial extension is nourished by the deception resorted to ; 
but it inflicts gross injustice on the inhabitants of the old 
Presidencies. It is felt to be but right that the available 
Indian surplus should be laid out in works of improve- 
ment ; but when the distribution comes to be considered, 
the districts that contribute the most to the fund will, of 
course, put forward claims to the largest portion of outlay. 
There is no part of our Eastern empire where profitable 
employment cannot be found for all the sums that Go- 
vernment and private capitalists combined are ever likely 
to furnish : so that on no decent pretence could the sur*- 
plus taxation of the Punjaub be appropriated to public 
works in Madras. Each part of India, then, is vitally 
interested in guarding against attempts to saddle it with 
the payment of charges that ought to be defrayed by 
another portion of territory. What would Middlesex say 
if it were compelled to pay, in addition to its own share 
of war taxes, the quota that ought to be contributed by 
Scotland? How would our notions of equity be out- 
raged, if a law were passed which compelled poor labourers 
in Dorsetshire to defray the costs of a rural police in 
Somersetshire ? Yet in neither case would more injustice 
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be done than was perpetrated bj Lord Dalbotisie for the 
benefit of his pet provinces. 

It is not requisite that we should enter into arguments 
to show the necessity of debiting each part of the British 
dominions in the East with the cost of the troops employed 
in it, so long as the revenue and expenditure of each pro- 
vince is kept distinct. The English public acknowledges 
the justice of the arrangement in the case of Scinde. 
Taking, then, the annual cost of the 40,000 troops sta- 
tioned in the Funjaub at 531, for each European, and 2SL 
€or each native soldier, an estimate which does not include 
the expense incurred on account of the Commanders-in- 
Chief and the army-staff, we find the whole amounts to 
upwards of a million sterling 1 Not an item of this charge 
was allowed to appear in the accounts furnished to Par- 
liament, the whole of the burden being thrown on the 
other Presidencies ; and though the Madras Gk)vemment 
earnestly protested from time to time against being sad- 
dled with the military charges of Pegu, the districts as- 
signed by the Nizam, the Sanger and Nerbudda territories, 
and the Straits Settlements, their remonstrances were of 
no avail Wherever a surplus revenue could be obtained, 
it was paid, of course, into the Bengal treasury ; where a 
deficit occurred, as in the case of Burmah and the country 
of the five rivers, Bengal or Madras made things appear 
pleasant. Meanwhile the Sepoys of the former Presi- 
dency complained that they were harassed by long 
marches, sent far away over the sea in one direction, and 
in another, beyond the confines of Hindostan, where they 
must expect to live in perpetual conflict with tribes of 
men who surpassed them in physical power and daring. 
A feeling compounded of the weariness that possessed the 
Greeks of Alexander when they arrived from the path of 
the setting sun on the banks of the Jhelum, and of the 
insolence of the Roman Pwetorians, filled their minds, and 
the fiir-sighted Napier warned the Government that the 
fidelity of the Indian host was not to be relied on. They 
had come to despise authority, and felt themselves to be 
objects of dread to their nominal masters, who anxiously 
availed themselves of every chance pretext for enlarging 
their immunitiesj and increasing their store of comforts. 
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The system imder which they held together had grown 
utterly unsuited to the maintenance of discipline; age, 
and not merit, constituted the only claim to promotion ; 
strength of wUl and vigour of brain were of no use to the 
man who could not ^ow gray hairs and an increasing 
stomach. The guards were relieved weekly, and when the 
Brahmin was not on sentry, he took off his uniform^ tied 
a native cloth round his loins, and took his ease like any 
Sybarite. Before he oould cook his food, he must undei^ 
ablutions and say his prayers ; and if the shadow of a Sudra 
or of a conunanding officer was projected upon his brass 
lotah or his heap of rice^ the food and the utensil became 
accursed. 

The Mussulman Khitmutgar, who performs his daily 
devotions before the shrine of the prophet, will bring the 
flesh of the unclean beast from the kitchen, where it has 
been boiled by the Mahomedan eook^ and place it on the 
table before the infidel, his master ; the punka-wallah will 
&n the flies away from the joint of beef; the bearer will 
throw away dirty water, though each of them in doing so 
commits an oflence against the prejudices of caste. A pros^ 
pect of good pay on the one hand, and a life of hardship 
on the other, has sufficient weight with them to overcome 
religious scruplQSyand if successive Governments had been 
as firm with the Bengal Sepoy as necessity has obliged us 
to be with our domestics, we should have heard nothing 
of greased cartridges at the present moment, or of the 
thousand insolent requirements of caste in times past. 

Those who are acquainted with the inner life of the 
Brahmins know that the bonds which they would fidn 
persuade Europeans are harder than adamant, and dearer 
to them than life itself, are in reality but feeble strands^ 
which they break and reunite at will. We have tried to 
ignore the diflerences of nature's creating; we have made 
a law of kindness which is only observed by ourselves, 
and petted the dark-skinned mercenary to the top of his 
bent, whUst soldiers of our own kith and kin have been 
left to find a refuge for their heads, or food for their 
£Emiilies„ as they best might. As usual, we have for- 
gotten that charity properly begins at home, and, as 
usual, have had our reward. Digitized by Goog I 
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And Lord DalhonBie is to be blamed for something 
more tban wilful blindness to the state of the native 
army. He would ill deserve the credit which the world 
gives him for sagacity if he had not foreseen the necessity 
for a large addition to the European force ; and it is no 
good defence of his reputation to allege, as may perhaps 
be done, that he urged the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control to send out reinforcements. Placed as 
he was with the public opinion of England and India at 
iuB back, and for a long while standing out amongst the 
politicians of his time as the only man who could govern 
India^ he might have carried out his policy in spite of 
all opposition ; but his heart was in the balance-sheet of 
his administration. He cared more for results which 
were favourable to his personal reputation, than for 
strengthening the defences of the empire. He passed 
away from Uie scene of his labours, and, following his 
footsteps, we discern- the shadows of the Company's Baj, 
the mastership of the Brahmin, and the phantoms of 
want and misery which, for a century past, have kept in 
the wake of the conquerors of Briti^ India. We have 
a terrible loss to repair, a mighty vengeance to inflict; 
but when the twofold work is done, the brightest days of 
the East will foDow. Let us have fair play for the ener- 
gies of England, and the desert places of Hindostan shall 
flourish and blossom like the rose. 



CHAPTER IL 

SHE GOVEBNHENT OT INDIA. — SKETCHES OF LEADING BTATESHEN, — 
STBANGE UNANIMITT OP UNFITNESS. 

In an evil hour for the country. Lord Canning was ap- 
pointed to succeed the Marquis of Dalhousie. Such a 
choice could only have beea made under the supposition 
that government in India was so purely a matter of 
routine, that it was not of the least moment who oc- 
cupied the vice-regal palace in Calcutta, and took the 
wages of chief ruler. He had been more than twenty 
years in the House of Peers, and had never exhibited a 
agn of the capacity for empire. The impression which 
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he left on the minds of men who txaDsaoted biudness 
with him was that of phuntive imbeoilify. He could 
never acquire experience, and he had no insight into 
character. One man's opinion was as good to him as 
that of another. He took coimsel from all, and reoeiyed 
help from nona The last man that encountered him on 
bis way to the council-chamber had him as a prey. He 
was haunted with the idea that the secretaries were sap- 
posed really to govern India ; and in order to disabuse 
the public mind of that beHef he would occasionally 
leverse a conclusion which they had adopted for the best 
of reasons, or substitute in the wording of a despatch 
the term expedient in lieu of "necessary." An honest, 
courageous English gentleman, he only wanted breadth 
of understanding and the power of reliance. He would 
have ruled with credit to himself, but the secret of how 
to manage wisely was never disclosed to him. 

The Supreme Government of India is carried on by 
two councils, the first of which, with the assistance of 
the Secretaries, forms the Indian Ministry. The Execu* 
tive Council consists of the Commander-in-Chief for the 
time being, who takes his seat, when in Calcutta, as an 
extraordinary member, and four ordinary members ; at 
present Messrs. Dorin, Peacock, Grant, and General Low. 
Mr. Dorin is Yice-President, and what is &miliarly termed 
the Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Legislative Council is composed of seven members, 
each Presidency having its representative Mr. Dorin is 
Vice-President, Mr. D. Elliot sits for Madras, Mr. Le 
Geyt for Bombay, Mr. Currie for Bengal, Mr. Harrington 
for the North-west Provinces. The Chief Justice and 
Sir Arthur Buller are assumed to represent the law and 
tiie general public. 

The Honourable Mr. Dorin had been thirty-six years 
in India. He had achieved reputation as the presumed 
author of the financial measures which reflected so much 
discredit on the dosing years of Lord Dalhousie's ad- 
ministration. Yeri^d in statistics and skilful in the use 
of figures, he would always acquit himself successfully in 
times when there was a surplus revenue, a contented 
population, and a reign of peace. So long as the quali- 
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ties wbicE made up the model official were sufficient to 
uphold his presUge^Mr, Dorin took high rank ; but, like 
his honourable madters, he has &llen on evil days. The 
elay has come in contact -with the brass, to the infinite 
damage of the former. 

Of Greneral Low it is almost sufficient to esj, that he 
had been fifty-three years in the service. He was known 
throughout India as a kind-hearted honourable man, ripe 
in knowledge of the native character, and friendly to the 
support of Asiatic dynasties. He was opposed to the 
annexation of Nagpore, and looked with no friendly eye 
on the absorption of Oude. His heart was with the 
memories of the past, and his mind too feeble to sus- 
tain the anxieties of State policy. Had his faculties 
answered to his will, a vast amount of evil would have 
been averted. 

The Honourable Mr. J, P. Grant was a civilian of 
thirty years* standing. He belonged to a family dis- 
tinguished for obstructive ability, and, like some other 
men, enjoyed a reputation which always outran his actual 
performances. People valued him more for what he was 
thought capable of doing, than for what he had done. 
His stock of political capital, if small at first, had never 
been diminished, though it would seem that the interest 
could never be sufficient to maintain him. Thoroughly 
schooled in forms and precedents, he walked by rules 
which he seemed to despise, and obtained credit for 
having the most liberal ideas, whilst no one could point 
to acts which justified such a belief. Under Lord Dal- 
housie, he would have been an accession to the strength 
of Government; but acting with Lord Canning, he was 
attracted by the vast bidk of mediocrity, and gravitated 
to the dull level of his colleagues. He might leally have 
possessed great capacity, which he was too indolent to 
exhibit to the world. 

The guiding spirit in the Legislative Council, and who 
exercised, we believe, no small influence as well in the 
Executive, was the Honourable Mr. Barnes Peacock. This 
gentleman, a barrister-at-law, became femous at the period 
of Mr. O'Connell's trial, when, to the bewilderment of 
statesmen and judges, he found out a flaw in the proceec^ 
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ings, whicli being duly commented upon through hundreds 
of hours and thousands of pages, led to the liberation of 
the arch-agitator. From that hour the fortune of Mr. 
Peacock was achieved : he was at once acknowledged as 
the first of special pleaders, the great master of quibbles. 
His mind was a perfect microscope, incapable of taking 
large views of the simplest and nearest objects, but making 
all small things appear large. His precise knowledge of 
the framework of legislation, and undeniable skill in the 
more recondite mysteries of jurisprudence, gave him, as 
a matter of course, commanding influence over his col- 
leagues, who looked up to him with the same feelings of 
respect that a martial volunteer feels for the accomplished 
veteran who has seen unlimited service, and knows how 
to make disposition of an army. Mr. Peacock was trans- 
ferred in the decline of life from the Courts of West- 
minster to make law for the vast population of British 
India, composed of a hundred nations, all differing from 
each other. We owe it to him that the Black Acts have 
almost been promulgated, a calamity from which we have 
been at least temporarily relieved by the scarcely greater 
evil of rebellion. Had the plans of the Court of Direc- 
tors been carried out, the Hindoos and Mussulmans might 
have inaugurated the revolt by the previous imprisonment, 
according to law, of every Englishman of wealth or influ- 
ence in the country. Meanwhile Mr. Peacock earned his 
salary by the quantity, if not by the quality, of his labours, 
and scarcely a Saturday passed over, on which he did not 
come down with a draft, which was made law in about 
forty minutes. Of the rest of his colleagues in the Le- 
gislative Council, it is needless to say anything. The 
Queen's judges seldom or never cared to interfere against 
the will of the Government, and no one thought of hold- 
ing Messrs. Currie and Le Creyt responsible for what was 
enacted. 

Next, perhaps, to the GrOvemot^General, the Secretaries 
take the most important part in the work of administra- 
tion. It is their duty to rough-hew the business about 
to be brought before the supreme authoriiy ; to abstract 
cases and reports, hunt up whatever has been done pre- 
viously on the subject, and suggest what ought to be done 
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en thd corrent oocasioiL Such an ofS.ce, of necessiiy, 
gives its holder great power^ and where the head of the 
Goyemment and Secretary understand the true require- 
ments of their position, and have no desire to go beyond 
it, the aid of the hotter is almost invaluabla l^e task of 
all others the most irksome and wearying, is that of 
searching for acts and precedents ; whence it follows that, 
if the Secretary can instil a feeling of reliance upon his 
industry, impartiality, and judgment, he is enabled to in- 
fluence most of the acts of Goyemment. Under an idle 
viceroy he is all powerful ; under a foolish one, who has 
not the capacity to understand the affairs submitted for 
his decision, he may be unreasonably snubbed, and un- 
wisely meddled with, but in the main he will have his 
own way. It is of much importance, then, to the interests 
of British India, that the persons who fill those respect- 
able posts should be men of good capacity and enlarged 
experience. 

The Secretaries of the Indian Government are Mr. 
Cecil Beadon, Home Departm^at, Mr. G. F. Edmonstone, 
Foreign, and Col. R. J. H. Birch, C. B.> Secretary in the 
Military Department. The two first named were intel- 
lectu£d and painstakiog, supposed to be always capable of 
giving good advice, and we should hope equally disposed 
to offer it. They had an intimate acquaintance with the 
machinery of administration, and as workers up of the 
raw material of government oould hardly be superseded 
with advantage to the State. How far they are respon- 
sible for the present state of affairs is a matter that we 
need not inquire into, seeing that the onus, if any, is 
cheerfully taken by their superiora No such thing as 
resignation is ever contemplated by an Indian placeman 
when balked in the attempt to carry out his views. He 
has no public to appeal to who will do justice between 
him and his opponents. He is a part of the machinery, 
which, if worn out or broken, can at once be replaced, and 
when thrown aside is forgotten by all men. The &ct of 
no responsibility serves ihe civilian in lieu of a conscience. 
He advances no interest, public or private, by refusing to 
execute an order of which he disapproves, or renouncing 
the service when the policy of lus masters oSisndB his 
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moral sense. In our days Sir Charles Napier afEorded the 
only instance of a voluntary surrender of rank and dignity 
in obedience to the promptings of insulted feeling, and he 
was a Queen's officer, said to be avaricious, and known to 
have an inordinate fondness for power. It has been 
thought a matter of wonderment that Indian politicians, 
who have acquired the widest reputation in that country, 
fail without a single exception on the theatre of home 
politics ; but does not the fkct of their moral subjugation 
furnish a key to the mystery 1 

There is but little to remark on the subject of CoL 
Birch. The public which extols the ability of Messrs. 
Beadon and Edmonstone have no unjust predilections, 
and their verdict must be taken as impartial in both 
instances. 

In a lottery there are sometimes two chances, one for 
the highest and one for the lowest throw ; and in the 
struggle for high office and consideration, the Military 
Secretary had made a cast below which it was impossible 
to score. But he held on to his salary of more than 
4000^. per annum, with a tenacity of purpose that indi* 
cated considerable strength of character. Of the Bengal 
army as it existed, he knew nothing : he was barely con- 
scious of the fact of the rebellion, and utterly ignorant of 
the causes that led to it ; but his task is ended, and he has 
had his wages. The Indian army has abolished itself, and 
CoL Birch will soon have to follow its example. 

The Honourable Mr. Halliday was Lieut-Grovemor of 
Bengal. Mr. Halliday was a man who had a right to 
consider himself aggrieved if any class of politicians spoke 
ill of him. He was in the habit of denouncing with great 
force abuses which, by some fetality, never grew less 
under his immediate rule. The Indian reformer quoted 
his evidence, and the old civilian cited his practice. His 
theories suggested freedom, and hia policy upheld tyranny. 
He had written against " boy magistrates," and against 
the fearful iniquities perpetrated by the police ; but 
no youthful member of the civil service lacks employment 
in Bengal ; no darogah, or chief constable, cares more, in 
consequence, for the liberty of the subject. In July last 
Mr. Halliday announced to the deputy-magistrate of 
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Serampore, an Armenian gentleman who was content to 
do at half-price the work of a coyenanted officer, that he 
should remove him from that station in consequence of 
proved unfitness. There had been a holy fair at Seram- 
pore, at which 80,000 pilgrims were present. It com- 
menced on the anniversary of Plassey, and lasted for a 
week. The disarmed regiments at Barrackpore, on the 
opposite bank of the river, were in a highly excited state, 
and two or three men had been put to death for urging 
them to mutiny. A general rising was expected, and at 
the earnest request of the inhabitants, the deputy-magis- 
trate wrote to the brigadier at Barrackpore for the aid of 
a few Europeans whilst the &ir lasted j whereas he should 
have applied in the first instance to the magistrate, who 
lived at Hooghly. The magistrate would have written to 
the commissioner of the division ; the commissioner of the 
division would have forwarded the request to the brigadier ; 
the brigadier in due course would address the general 
commanding at Barrackpore, who would write to the 
military secretary ; who, if he took the responsibility upon 
himself, would tell the general to order the brigadier to 
instruct the commanding officer of a certain regiment to 
send a detachment across the river, at the same time 
taking care that the commissioner, the magistrate, and 
the deputy all had tlie opportunity of corresponding 
again with each other on the subject. When the humbled 
official meekly remarked that before all the above for- 
malities were gone through every European might be 
murdered,^Mr. Halliday replied, " Well ! and what is that 
to you r to which the deputy was obliged of course to 
say, " Oh, nothing, sir," at the same time backing out of 
the Presence. 

Mr. Halliday had a strong dislike to the press^ his anti- 
pathy being as reasonable as that of a child who hates the 
fire because it has had the misfortune to bum its fingers. 
He was foolish enough to enter into a public controversy 
with the private secretary of Lord Dalhousie, who was un- 
accountably permitted by that nobleman to impugn the 
veracity of the Lieut-Governor. Mr. Halliday was one 
of the chief promoters of the act which gagged the Indian 
journals, and took care to make use of the power with 
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^hich the law invested him. At the date of the revolt 
he was not popular with any class of the Anglo-Indian 
community, the members of his own service not excluded. 

The Grovemor of Madras was the son of the man who 
took Seringapatam. Lord Harris was polished, bene- 
volent, and replete with a melancholy grace of person 
and demeanour ; the kind of nobleman that a respectable 
solicitor likes to have always on hand, for taking the chair 
at public meetings, and reflecting credit on joint-stock 
enterprises. He rather loved all mankind than other- 
wise ; but if he had a dislike, it was to Boman Catholics^ 
and people who made a noise about things. Nature 
had given him a liberal disposition, Christianity had made 
him a socialist, circumstances had converted him into a 
warm supporter of bureaucracy. He loved sincerity, and 
was always to be influenced by the counsels of conscien- 
tious persons. No trouble was too great which promised 
to aflbrd relief to oppressed multitudes ; no odium was 
too formidable to be encountered in the discharge of duty. 
He originated the famous Torture commission, and wrote 
a long minute against the liberty of the press. He was 
opposed to the private ownership of land in Madras, and 
set on foot a survey of the soil, which will be completed 
in about thirty-six years, if nothing occurs to interrupt 
the work. His politics in August last were anti-Mahome- 
dan, but liable, of course, to modification. 

Lord Elphinstone, who, about twenty years since, was 
Crovernor of Madras, was the Governor of Bombay at the 
time of the revolt Whilst at the former Presidency his 
hospitality and love of gaiety were remarkable j but if he 
had any chance of distinguishing himself at Bombay, it 
was suffered to pass unimproved. 

The North-west Provinces were xmder the rule of 
Lieut-Grovemor the Hon. J. R Colvin, a distinguished 
member of the civil service. Mr. Colvin commenced his 
public life as the private secretary of Lord Auckland, was 
afterwards commissioner of the Tenasserim provinces, and 
Sudder Judge, being promoted from the latter post to his 
present appointment. He was not fortunate in his mode 
of dealing with the mutiny, and died on the 9th day of 
September last. Digitized by Google 
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It was with such tools^ good and bad^ that the govera<- 
ment of India had to be carried on &om January, 1857, 
until such time as the good genius of England should decree 
otherwise. 



CHAPTER ITT. 

OOHFOSITIOK 07 THE INDIAK ASHIBS.— OASTB PBEJUDIOBS OF THB 
BfiAHUUr. — OAUSBS OF THB SEVOLT. — COITDITION OF OUDB. 

The militaiy force in India comprises four distinct armies^ 
made up of the Queen's regiments, and the separate armies 
of Bengal^ Madras, and Bombay. The services of the 
Bengal troops are rarely required beyond the limits of 
their own Presidency ; but it has occasionally happened 
that special emergency has demanded their aid, which 
has never been accorded without much dissatis£Eu;tion, 
And in some instances the outbreak of mutiny. The sea 
— Kalapawnee, or blacl^water — is an object of special 
-dread to them, involving damage to their caste and im- 
pairing their efficiency as soldiers, since their religion 
will not allow them to cook food on board ship, but 
^x>mpels them to live on dry pulse, sugar, and stagnant 
water. According to the strict *ule of their faith, no 
Brahmin can be a soldier, since the law forbids them to 
take life ; but they overlook this vital principle for the 
sake of pay and profit. The cow is a sacred animal in 
their estimation, but they consent to wear shoes made of 
leather rather than march barefoot, and have no objection 
to relax the observance of any article of devout profes- 
sion, whenever it stands in the way of repose or rupees. 
Tall and handsomely made, with a love of idleness and 
display which makes up in no slight degree the character 
of a model soldier, they are to outward appearance the 
beau ideal of a warrior race. The rules of the service 
provide that only a limited number of Brahmins, out of 
the thousand men composing the regiment, shall be enter- 
tained j but it seldom happens liiat less than two-thirds 
are really borne on the muster-roll, their custom being to 
enrol themselves • as Eajpoots or Ohettryas, which they 
*tnay do with impunity, the Brahn^n being permitted to 
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take np and lay down his caste at pleasure. Where they 
are really religious, their conisoientious scruples interfere 
with the perfoi*mance of half the duties which a soldier 
should perform ; and where otherwise, their idleness and 
insolence make them even worse servants of the State. 
They must lire and mess by themselves, no man of any 
inferior caste being allowed to come within a certain dis- 
tance of their cooking-places, lest the wind should sweep 
the taint of his pollution across the food intended to 
nourish the stomachs of the twice-born. The strength 
of discipline is materially impaired by the reverence 
which the chief native commissioned officer entertains 
for the rawest recruit who may happen to be a member 
of the priestly class. The feeling in this respect is 
exactly analogous to that which most London tradesmen 
would entertain with regard to the son of a nobleman, 
whom poverty or eccentricity might compel to sei've 
behind tie counter. Whilst regiments belonging to the 
other Presidencies will cheerfully take spade and pick- 
axe, and work when occasion calls for their services, the 
Bengal Brahmin would rather submit to any incon- 
venience than contaminate his hands witl\ the marks of 
labour. He is never more, but often lescf, than a fighting 
man, who has been pampered till, as was natural to an 
Asiatic under such circumstances, he lapsed into rebellion. 
Happily, he has now abolished himself, and his family 
traditions of pay and pension, enjoyed from &ther to son 
for generations, are brought to a close. 

The nominal proportion of the various castes, as borne 
on the books of the 34th E^giment, N.I., may be taken 
as a &ir index to the composition of the whole Bengal 
army, it being always understood of men entered as 
Bajpoots and Chettryas, that numbers belong in reality 
to the superior class. The roll on the occasion of the 
disbandment stood as follows : — 

Brahmms ••••••• 335 

Chettryas 287 

Lower Caste Hindoos . . • . . 231 

Christians ..••••. 12 

Mussulmans •••••• 200 

Sikhs 74 
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The orders of Government provide for the enlistment 
of 200 Sikhs in every regiment, and had the instruction 
always been complied with, it might have fiired better 
with the army at large. The Sikh is a bom soldier, 
caring nothing whatever for caste, save in the instance 
of a veneration for the cow, and anxious above all things 
to uphold his reputation as a genuine fighter. In the 
field he is a match for any two or more Hindoos, and 
prides himself upon his near resemblance to the Euro- 
pean, whose prowess he regards with dread and admira- 
tion. He messes with the rest of his comrades, cooks 
'with them at a common fireplace, eats pork and drinks 
rum like an Anglo-Saxon, and will handle with equal 
relish the musket and the pioneer's axe : but then he is 
independent, and lacks the cringing spirit which too 
many of our countrymen are fond of. He refuses to 
cut his beard, and does not look seemly in the ranks 
amongst the neat, smooth-shaved Brahmins, and so he 
has got to be disliked by adjutants and commanding 
officers, snubbed when offering himself for service, and 
looked down upon if entertained, instead of being cared 
for and led to identify himself with the feelings and 
interests of the dominant race. Then his sect is dying 
out in the Funjaub, and the spirit of the Khalsa no 
longer lives in the ^ons of the men who shook our 
power at Ferozeshah and Moodkee, and needed but the 
aid of honest men as leaders to come to death grips with 
us in the rice-fields of Bengal With but one partial 
exception, they have stood true to us throughout the 
present troubles when embodied in separate corps, but 
have been too weak to withstand the united influence 
of Brahmin and Mussulman. They despise the Hindoo 
and hate the Mussulman, and we believe may be safely 
trusted under wise restrictions for the future. 

The Mahomedan element in the ranks of the native 
army has hitherto been looked upon as a counterpoise to 
the power of the Hindoos, but recent events have shown 
how thoroughly they can fraternize with the latter when 
the object is to destroy a common foe. There is nothing 
of the ennobling qualities which dignify the creed of the 
Prophet in the persons of Turks and Arabs to be found 

c 
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in the Mussulmans of India. Brutally ignorant and 
superstitious, they have engrafted the idolatry of Asia 
upon the tenets of the Koran, and look upon all Euro* 
peans as being infidels and unclean, whom it is a duty to 
slay whenever occasion serves. The bitter hatred with 
which Orangemen and Koman Catholics used to regard 
each other in Ireland has its intensified type in the feel- 
ing entertained towards us by the wliole Mussulman race. 
Fierce antipathy to our creed, intense loathing of our 
persons, and never-ceasing dread of English valour and 
ability, make up the impression which is stamped on the 
minds of their children in early infancy, and deepens 
with every year of growth. We are a perpetual barrier 
in their path in whatever direction their footsteps tend. 
We will not let them win heaven by slaughtering Kafirs, 
enjoy liberty by oppressing Hindoos, or achieve wealth 
by plundering whoever is too weak to offer resistance. 
Prophet, king, and noble, we are the enemies of all, and 
the time is come when the Faithful perceive a chance of 
avenging themselves. Here and there a man may be 
heard of who, from, interest, or through taking a more 
enlarged view of public affairs^ supports the English 
Government; but the vast majority of all classes detest 
us with a fervour which blood hardly suffices to allay. 

The Madras and Bombay Sepoy armies^ though com- 
posed of men &x inferior in appearance to the Bengal 
regiments, are yet infinitely more efficient as soldiers, 
because caste has little or no weight with them. They 
will go anywhere and perform every part of a soldier's 
duty, as cheerfully as Europeans. A large proportion of 
the Madras regiments are composed of low-caste Hin- 
doos, with whom no scruples on the score of religion 
weigh against the performance of duty. In the Southern 
Presidency the families of the men always accompany 
them, a custom which, however inconvenient in general, 
and at times productive of dissatisfaction, affords an 
almost certain guarantee for the fidelity of the men. 
Their sons, as they grow up, hang about the lines and the 
officers' quarters, pick up a modicum of English, eagerly 
avail themselves of every opening to play at servants or 
soldiers, and by the time they arrive at manhood, or the 
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age at whicli they are permitted to be taken on the 
strength of the corps, have been thoroughly identified 
with it. A certain number of them are enlisted under 
the denomination of '^recruit boys/' and the sons of 
Sepoys who have died in battle or on foreign service 
receive a monthly allowance. Throughout the native 
Indian army, the nearest relative of the soldier killed in 
action or who dies abroad is pensioned. 

It is hardly to be expected that men, however honest 
and high-minded, should be found wiUing to denounce 
the evils of a system from which they derive the means of 
existence; but never have Bengal and Madras troops 
been brigaded together, that disHke and dissension have 
not sprung up on the part both of officers and men. The 
Ben^ officer, proud of the magnificent appearance of his 
troops, experienced, as his eye glanced along the line on 
parade, the feeling with which a man of wealth contem- 
plates the aristocratic air of his butler, and the glorious 
calves of his footman. By the side of the small, meagre 
Madrassee, mean in look, and low in moral estimation, 
the Brahioin or Eajpoot from Oude suggested a com- 
parison between the high-blooded racer and the drud^ 
ing hack ; and if war was not another name for worit 
such as tasks the highest capacity both of body and wiU, 
the superiority would be real as well as apparent. But 
tiie comparison which holds good on the review-ground 
halts in the trenches, on the nightiy bivouac, or the 
guarded post The Madrassee will handle a spade as 
readily as a musket. He eats and sleeps in his uniform 
when on guard, crosses the sea without a murmur, and 
cooks his food wherever he can obtain fire and water. 
The handsome high-caste Brahmin lords it over him as 
naturally as a member of the peerage dominates over a 
Sheffield radical, and he avenges himself much after the 
Yorkshire fashion, by vaunting his more usefiil giftsk 
He can walk further, shoot straighter, and fight better, 
according to Madras traditions, and we are not sure that 
the boast is ill-founded. " Who will follow a damned 
black fellow f' was the exclamation of a little Madras 
Sepoy, as he dashed into the open in the face of a wither- 
ing fire. The implied sense of degradation and conscious- 
c2 
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ness of bravery were shared in, perhaps, by the great 
majority of his comrades. 

• Nearly a third of the Bombay army is made up of 
Poorbeah Brahmins : from one to two hundred men in 
each regiment are Mussuhuans, and the remainder is 
composed of low-caste Hindoos with a sprinkling of Jewa 
The high-caste Sepoys are of course as factiously disposed 
as their brethren in Bengal, and it is more than probable 
that, but for the occurrence of the war with Persia, which 
drew away so large a portion of the western army, and 
their subsequent employment in small detachments scat-, 
tered over the whole of the Presidency, they would have 
followed in a great measure the example of Bengal He 
would be a bold man who would venture to ri&k much 
ihat he cared to lose on the fidelity at this moment of any 
^rtion of the Sepoy army. 

For Sepoys, as well as for English soldiers^ discipline 
Hiust always }iave a certain force ; and before habits of 
obedience, however slight, could be broken, and advan* 
tages dearly prized be put to hazard, a powerful influence 
must have long been at work. The sense of individual 
wrong; the hope of individual garn, or a feeling of sym- 
pathy for the victims of oppression, may in any part of 
Europe turn the soldier into a rebel ; but we may put 
the latter motive wholly aside where the Bengal Sepoys 
lure concerned. These men ever have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, the willing tools of power, no matter how it 
was acqiuied, or in what way it was exercised. They ' 
have no regard for deposed Bajahcf, no pity for tortured 
ryota. The word patriotism has no place in their vocabu- 
lary. The leopard may refuse for a time to hunt for its 
former master, but not from any kindly feeling towards 
the helpless deer. It might be hard for us to make out 
a claim to be considered the friends of the Indian peasant, 
but the Sepoy is his hereditary enemy, in whose eyes th^ 
gains of industry are always a lawful prey. 

The origin of the mutiny must be ascribed to various 
causes : the want of discipline in the Bengid army, and 
the general contempt entertained by the Sepoys for 
authority ; the absence of all power on the part of 
commanding o£&cers to reward or punish; the greased 
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^eartridge8, and the annexation of Onde. The spread of dis- 
nffection was owing to the marvellous imbecility of 
Crovemment in Calcutta, and the supineness of the Board 
of OontroL The fire raged unchecked amongst the dry- 
wood, and at last attacked the green. 

The notoriously relaxed state of military discipline 
forbids the idea that ill-usage has anything to do with the 
revolt. The general regulations for the goyemment of 
the army have been so constantly modified of late years 
in &your of the Sepoy, that scarcely a trace of subordina* 
tion remained in practice, and but little of it in theory. 
Commanding officers had gradually been deprived of the 
power of interfering, except in cases of extremity ; and 
from head quarters came the constant admonition to 
treat him tenderly and with exceeding care. There may 
of course be isolated instances of regimental hardship, but 
we are now dealing with an army of mutineers, and it is 
beyond possibility that military grievances should be 
heavy or general. And were it otherwise in a few iso* 
lated instances, the cause is not sufficient to explain the 
recklessness of consequences and fiendish barbarities of 
the mutineers. So &r from having given these men 
cause of deadly hatred, we had gone into the opposite ex« 
treme. We have never read a more touching passage 
than the following, in which an officer writing from 
Neemuch details his latest experience of Sepoy gratitude : 
" I have been many years with my regiment ; I have 
lived among the men, marched over the length and breadth 
of the land with them ; I have fought with them, trusted 
them, respected them, cared for them, treated them with 
kindness and consideration always, attended to all their 
wants, redressed as far as lay in my power their griev* 
ances j and yet these men have been hatching treason 
against the State for months — ^perhaps years. While 
eoming to me and in daily intercourse with me, they have 
been treacherously plotting against my life, and with the 
foulest and blackest ingratitude I ever heard or read of, 
they sent me away with such a shower of bullets over my 
head as I never had before except at Ohillianwalla ; and 
not content with this, they burnt my house to the ground, 
and leave me and my fistmily beggars." digitized by Google 
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We have not space to dwell upon the interior econom}^/ 
of the Sepoy ranks in Bengal, but crowds of instanocys 
might be cited in proof of the laxitj of military rujle 
which prevailed amongst Ikhem ; and, to show the little 
account that was made latterly of commanding officers, 
we need only cite the minute of Lord Canning on the 
subject of the Divisional Order issued by Major-Creneral 
Hearsey, on the dth of April laat, announcing the pro- 
motion to the rank of havildar of Sepoy Shaik Phuttoo, 
of the 34th N.I., who, to use the words of Government, 
^' gallantly defended his officer against the murderous 
attack of the mutineer Mungul Pandy." His lordship 
goes on to remark, " It is not in the power of the Major- 
General commanding the division to make this promotion, 
which can proceed only finom the Government of India, and 
therefore idiould not have appeared in a Divisional Order 
without the sanction of the Government.'' The officer 
thus reprimanded has attained all but the highest rank 
in the service, which he entered before Lord Canning was 
bom ; and his offence was that he had elevated to the 
tank of sergeant a man whose merit consisted in this, 
that he had hindered individual murder, and perhaps 
stayed for a season the mutiny of a regiment. We are 
also cognizant of a case, wherein the commandant of an 
irregular corps tried for a whole twelvemonth to get a 
man, who had saved his life in action, promoted to the 
rank of naick or corporal, and was obliged to give up the 
attempt in the end. The officer in command of a corps 
cannot advance a Sepoy to the lowest grade of promotion, 
or sentence a non-commissioned officer to an hour s drilL 
He is only like the private, a portion of the military 
machine, and not its motive power. He cannot mark 
his dislikes or show his sense of merit. One man is made 
the same to him as another, and it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at that in the day of trial he was found to have in- 
spired but little respect, and to have no influence. The 
Asiatic never rates a man as above the rank accorded to 
him by their common superiors. 

Of the officers of the Indian army in all the Presiden- 
cies a f tdl moiety are absent from their regiments. There 
is one Bengal corps without a single captain, and six that 
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Iiave but one each. The battalion of artillery commanded 
by the late Sir Henry Lawrence only musters three 
officers for duty, two of whom are lieutenants. Two hun- 
dred and forty-one officers at the head of the Bengal list 
average forty years' service each ; two hundred and forty- 
two at the bottom count but nineteen months and have 
been with their regiments less than a year each. Of the 
absentees, two hundred and twelve are in civil or political 
employ. 

It is a defective system which leaves an Average of only 
twelve officers present with their regiments out of a nomi- 
nal complement of twenty-aix, and which makes the corps 
n penal settlement ; but it is not without its advantages, 
and has certainly had no share in causing the mutinies. 
There are very few men who display at an early age the 
ability that is found to be so valuable in the East, and 
hence it is of much importance to have a wide field from 
ivhich to select the men that are required for the various 
posts unsuited to the habits or the eiqpeciations of the civil 
service. A military or medical man is only too happy i^ 
at the end of ten years' service, he can draw 800 rupees 
monthly, when the civilian will decline an appointment 
below 1500 or 2000. Every office in Pegu is adminis- 
tered by military men, and their law is not much worse 
than that of thC'.ordinary judicial department. If sitting 
on the bench were like sitting in the saddle, and the ad- 
ministration of justice were a kind of fighting, we should 
perhaps hear of the distinction between regular and irre- 
gular judges, the real diffisrence being a matter of uniform. 
8o far as the junior officers are concerned, we can reco- 
gnise no benefit to discipline from their performance of 
regimental duties. They can alter nothing and influence 
nothing. They dare not enter a Sepoy's hut or even walk 
down ^e lines at his feeding time. What little authority 
was permitted by army head quarters the commanding 
officer naturally engrossed, and the subaltern foimd him- 
self in all respects a veritable cipher. And beyond the 
range of regimental duty, what sympathy could there pos- 
sibly be between himself and the native soldier, whether 
Sepoy or subadar 1 The latter had risen firom the.ranks, 
and, if a Brahmin, was in five cases out of six unable tr 
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read his own sacred books. A quarter of a century back 
a state of things somewhat different prevailed. There 
might have been seen at that time, in the officers' quar« 
ters, a native female occupying the position of mistress of 
the household ; the future Olive sitting on the floor in the 
loosest of garments, eating pillau with his Angers ; Sepoys 
coming to and fro with gifts of sweetmeats to their little 
nephews and nieces, or bearing nuzzurs and petitions to 
the " Bebee sahib" for pardon or promotion. Under such 
circumstances there could have been no conspiracy hatched 
of which the European would be ignorant. He had iden- 
tified himself with native interests, albeit of the baser 
sort, and was a brother in feeling, if not in features. But 
should we sigh for a return of the days, which a few old 
Indians still mourn? Should we exchange the task of 
raising the Hindoo to the European, for the easier one of 
lowering ourselves to the Asiatic level? Happily, the 
growth of Christian feeling has left no alternative in the 
matter. The officer must continue to comport himself as a 
gentleman, even at the cost of allowing the Sepoy to for* 
get that he is a soldier. 

' We have a change to propose with regard to the present 
mode of officering the army and making staff appoint- 
ments, but must for the present pass on to the considera- 
tion of the greased cartridge question. In spite of all that 
has happened of late years to make a state of disaffection 
chronic on the part of the Bengal Sepoys, in spite of the 
general enlistment order and the annexation of Oude, we 
are firmly of opinion that the rebellion would never have 
occurred, but for the introduction of a grievance which 
united all classes in a bond of deadly and needful enmity 
towards us. There was but one subject which concerned 
all ranks and embraced all interests, and the men to whom 
the destinies of India were intrusted made the worst of it. 
It is scarcely credible that the Directors of the East India 
Company should have deliberately sanctioned a measure 
which was as certain to cause rebellion as the issue of a 
decree of extermination. A child playing with gunpow- 
der is a sight of terror only ; but here were the rulers of 
a mighty empire carefully carrying the torch to the maga- 
zine with no purpose of causing explosion. ^ j 
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The Enfield rifle was not introduced into the Indian 
army until a recent period; bat in November, 1853, we 
are told by Colonel Birch, the present Military Secretary 
to the Indian Government, that the Court of Directors 
sent out to India, at the request of the Board of Ord- 
nance, a supply of greased cartridges, which they desired 
to submit to the test of climate. ** The cartridges were- 
greased in England in four ways, with common grease, 
laboratory grease, Belgian grease, and Hoffman's grease, 
and in each there was a mixture of creosote and to* 
bacco.'* The cartridges, placed in waggons, in maga-* 
zines, and the soldiers' pouches, were under trial irt 
Cawnpore, Bangoon, and Calcutta, until June, 1854, 
when, it is stated, they were sent back to England, and* 
reported upon. The Adjutant-General, Colonel Tucker, 
addressed the Military Secretary on the subject, pointing 
out the mischief that would ensue if the Sepoys took it- 
into their heads that they would have to handle sub* 
stances the touch of which was defilement; but no heed 
was given to his representations. It was nobody's official 
business to take notice of such matters. When the wind 
was low and the sky cloudless, why speak of precautions^ 
against danger ) 

So much pains have been taken by the Indian Govern-^ 
ment to disavow all connexion with missionary efforts, 
that the most bigoted and ignorant of Hindoos could' 
hardly suspect them of even a leaning towards Chris- 
tianity. Piety has never been popular with the Court 
of Directors, who are not in all respects an inconsistent 
body of rulers ; but it has strangely enough happened 
that the Sepoys have been enabled, as they fancy, to 
discern a political motive of vast weight and influence 
for the destruction of caste, both in the case of Hindoos 
and Mussulmans. It will be recollected that during the 
Russian war the Grovemment were frequently counselled 
in the public prints to make the Indian army available 
in the struggle. Sometimes it was suggested that regi- 
ments should be sent to the colonies to relieve the 
Queen's troops, and on other occasions that cavalry and* 
artillery should be landed in the Crimea, the one arm 
to take outpost duties, and the guns to be brigaded witb 
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the royal artillery. By degrees tlie notion took root that 
the Russians would be victorious unless the Sepoys could 
be made use of in Europe, the latter result involving of 
course the previous annihilation of caste. The Persian 
war and the outbreak at Canton deepened the prevailing 
impression that Sepoy aid was indispensable i;i localities 
where they must starve or eat forbidden food; and 
Government being furnished with this powerful reason, 
it was not loug before the subtle Asiatic intellect difl- 
covered the supposed method by which they sou^t to 
accomplish their object The employment of force was 
out of the question, and neither hnbea nor persuasion 
would induce the devont masses to pollute themselves. 
It was necessary to keep the design strictly secret, and 
to carry it out in every station and camp as simul- 
taneously as possible. The production of a new rifle, 
involving the use of a new style of cartridge, afforded 
the very means requisite for the success of the {dot It 
was dipped ia cow's grease for the Hindoos, and pork 
fat for Mu8sulman& Every man must bite it before 
loading; and once his lips had touched the paper, his 
honour was gone for ever, and he was the bond-slave of 
€rovernment. degraded in this life and ruined in the next. 
The ignorant masses were frantic with rage and fear, and 
there were not wanting men willing and able to turn 
their madness to the account of worthless princes. These 
latter took counsel together, and summing up the chances 
of mutiny, found the Bengal Sepoy master of the situa- 
tion. 

It is more than probable that under a commander-in- 
chief who knew his duty and took care to perform it, the 
signs of discontent would have been confined to a small 
area. The Sepoys would have allowed the explanations 
of Government their due weight, and in time have owned 
the folly of their suspicions; but matters of late had 
come to such a pass, that it was the tact of mutiny, and 
not the pretext for it, that they cared about. They had 
become so insubordinate that outbreak was inevitable; 
only what would have been a slight emewfc under Sir 
Charles Napier's regime, to be repressed on the spot with 
merciless vigour, became under Sir George Anson a mili- 
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tary rebellioix of snch dimensions as to threaten the safety 
of our Eastern empire. 

KaturaiistB have a storj of a horse who once overcame 
« lion in single combat, and ever afterwards was untame- 
able. Luckily for equestrians the fact is unknown to 
.horses in general, but otherwise we might hear of a great 
many successful mutinies on the part of those useM 
quadrupeds. When the 38th Eegiment revised to embark 
for Burmah, and escaped without punishment, the horse 
overcame the lion, and the lesson has not been forgotten. 
Government in that case committed the &.tal error of 
omitting to en&rce obedience to its mandates, on the 
ground tiiat the order ought not to have been issued. 
The Sepoy, allowed to choose for himself as to what por- 
tion of the ccmimands of his superior shall be obeyed, is 
naturally led one day to take a step in advance and refuse 
to own any mastership whatever. A Government can 
commit no breach of Mth to its soldiers so mischievous 
as that whidi it commits to the public when it allows a 
command to be disregarded. Had the order to the 38th 
to go to Burmah never been issued, or never disobeyed, it 
-is not likely that at this moment their lives would be for- 
feited to justice. 

A narrative of the introduction of the greased car- 
tridges would occupy too much space in these pages. They 
were greased with a composition made of five parts tallow 
and £ve parts wax and stearine, and were sent out last 
year with the Enfield rifles by the Court of Directors. 
It is believed that none of them got into the hands of the 
Sepoys at the various schools of instruction ; but it hap- 
pened ^at the cartridges prepared in India for the new 
rifle were made of paper greased also at the ends, and 
having a shiny appearance, which was supposied to be pro- 
duced by the use of grease in its composition j and, to 
quote the words of the Inspector-General of Ordnance, 
**no extraordiaary care appears to have been taken to 
«nsiue the absence of any objectionable fat." Whether 
the rumour was invented for political objects, or was 
merely one of the thousand bazaar reports that owe tb*^' 
origin to the mere love of lying, it is impossible to * 
but it got abroad that it was by the aid of the new 
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tridge that tlie Goyemment designed to make Christians 
of the native army. The news spread like wildfire over 
the £B.ce of the land. On the 23rd of January the first 
report on the subject was made to Government, and in 
little more than a month afterwards the 19th Eegiment 
had mutinied, and the Bengal army was converted into i^ 
rabble. 

Detach credibility from a lie in England, and, however 
huge its proportions, it is as harmless as a snake deprived 
of its fangs. But in India, if you draw the teeth, the 
virus often remains, and is active and venomous as ever. 
The Asiatic considers words as mere breath. If a thing 
is worth having, it is worth lying for. If deceit is the 
only coinage in which your biddings will be taken, or if 
it is the dbieaper currency, why make your payments in 
it by all means, and swear if need be to the genuine ring 
of the metaL Given a desire on the part of the English 
Government to destroy caste, and it was certain that they 
would set about the way to gratify it. It was the habit 
of the Feringhee to compass his ends by force, that 
method being most facile to him ; but if the " Zubber- 
dustee " mode was either impossible or impolitic, surely 
he would not hesitate to employ fraud rather than let the 
design fail ? The Government would of course repudiate 
any such intention, else how could they carry out the 
scheme ? The more they were distrusted, the more anxiot» 
they would naturally be to do away with unfavourable 
impressions. They would make speeches, get books 
written, despatch circulars and proclamations, and try by 
every artifice to lull the nation into a sense of security. 
It was only by such a line of proceeding that the great 
object could be gained, and the English were not accus- 
tomed to fail. All the protestations and assurances, then, 
of the Governor-General and his chief oflSlcers concerning 
the cartridges went for nothing. The question presented 
for Asiatic consideration was simply as follows : — Was 
there a plot to make all the Sepoys break caste uncon- 
sciously ? and the query being answered in the affirma- 
tive, the disclaimers were not worth a moment's notice. 

The thousand men sent adrift at Barrackpore, had at 
least on an average five persons dep«;ndent upon each of 
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ibem for the means of existence. What did they think 
of themselves, and what was thought of them by their 
relatives ? Were they fools or martyrs ? had they flung 
away their birthright, receiving no mess of pottage ? or 
were they the champions of the gods on whose side the 
deities might be expected to flght in the day of battle % 
The answer is easily divined. They called themselves the 
victims of principle, and spread everywhere the story of 
their sufferings for conscience' sake. Their wives and 
Others in the villages of Oude were content to forego 
their share of pay and pension, when the Sepoy had beea 
obliged to choose between rebellion and apostacy. The 
disbanded men told how otta, in which bone-dust was 
mixed, had been served out by Government as rations, 
and how magistrates^ under threats of the lash and gibbet, 
bad compelled prisoners in many of the jails to eat pork 
and cow's flesh. In several stations otta was refused by 
the troops, and they encouraged each other to stand firm 
if Government, as was intended, should persist in the 
attack upon their religion* Everywhere the fuel was 
gathered into heaps, and the torch was at hand to light 
up the conflagration. 

And if the mutiny of the 19th was defended as a reli- 
gious act, it was equally clear that, as a military offence, 
the Government held it in such light estimation that 
honest Hindoos need not care for the consequences of 
revolt. They might hold what erroneous opinions they 
pleased with regard to the designs of superior authority ; 
but they knew as well as the more enlightened Engli^- 
xoan that the crime of refusing to bite a cartridge was as 
great as that of a disobedience of orders to storm a for- 
tress. The course of the €U)vemment was as clear as their 
own. The issue to be decided was one of life or death, 
and it had gone against the Sepoy. Government had won 
the game and demanded the stakes. A sUght incident 
will show what the losers must have thought of the wisdom 
of their antagonists. 

Tidings of the Berhamporo outbreak and its conse- 
quences had travelled all over Indite in the month of 
April, and reached amongst other places a remote corner 
of Oude, where two outlying companies of irrep 
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infantry were stationed, under the command of a young 
and popular officer. It was his duty to read out the 
general order of disbandment to the men of his detach- 
ment, but when he came to the passage where the sen- 
tence was promulgated, they burst out into a universal 
shout of "Wah, wah, is that alii Why, if we had 
mutinied in the Nawab's service, we should have been 
blown from guns, or had our heads cut ojff and stuck up 
over the city.** In the evening the subadar came to the 
quarters of the commanding officer and said, " Is it really 
true, sahib, that the 19th have been paid up and sent 
away without punishment 1" The reply was of course in, 
the affirmative^ on which he rose and took leave, but not 
before assuring the lieutenant that the result would be 
disastrous to the British rule. The young officer had 
some further talk with his subordinate, and before going 
to bed he sat down and wrote a letter to his father in 
Calcutta, in which he predicted that within two months 
from that date there would be mutiny from Calcutta to 
Peshawur. All that he had to guide him in coming to 
such a conclusion was an appreciation of native character^ 
a knowledge of general disaffection throughout the army, 
and the example of an act of deplorable weakness on the 
part of the executive in dealing with the first experiment 
of revolt. Pity that the subaltern in Oude and the coun- 
cillors in Government-house had not previously changed 
places. 

Neglect and incapacity have produced their unwhole- 
some fruit in every portion of our Indian empire ; but in 
no quarter was the example of supineness more glaring 
than in that of the newly acquired province of Oude. 
The quarrel between the deposed monarch and the East 
India Company partakes of the nature of all other strife, 
neither side is wholly right nor wholly wrong j but it re- 
quires more study of the subject than politicians generally 
care to give to such cases to enable a member of the 
Queen's Government or;^ Parliament to find out how 
the scale of justice inclineS»-^f a man cares for the strict 
interpretation of treaties, for the separation of motives 
pecuniary and patriotic ; if he looks upon a solemn agree- 
ment to uphold a throne as an undertaking to^be carried 
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out at any time, without reference to the happiness of 
subject masses, he is bound to pronounce against the de- 
thronement of the king of Oude. And if the rigid 
moralist would have paused before deposing him on the 
sole ground that he governed hia people unwisely, the 
statesman would have hesitated for politic reasons. It is 
well known that the profession of arms is subject to the 
same unchanging rules that govern all other kinds of 
employment in India, wherever circumstances do not 
interfere with its operation. In addition to the 40,000 
men with which the province famished our army, the 
king's forces, at the time the country was annexed, 
amounted to 60,000, and the troops employed by the 
nobility and zemindars were quite as numerous. To 
these men the musket and bayonet were heir-looms, the 
service was their natural inheritance. They counted them- 
selves the aristocracy of the land, the actual lords of the 
soil. The country was in a chronic state of warfare ; the 
tax-gatherer was always a Sepoy, the landlord a feudal 
ciiieftain, who paid taxes only when forced to do so by 
the employment of superior physical force, and the peasant 
was always a partisan and slave. The country had been 
for generations the paradise of adventurers, the Alsatia 
of India^ the nursing-place and sanctuary of scoundrelism, 
such as is without a parallel on earth. When the fiat of 
Lord Dalhousie went forth, there were left standing in 
the country 246 forts, mounting 436 guns, and having 
8000 gunners to work them. We took into our service 
about 12,000 of the regular forces and 500 artillery men ; 
and the rest, with arms in their hands, were sent adrift 
to seek their fortune. Surveyors were sent throughout 
the length and breadth of the land ; new laws were intro- 
duced, and a new scale of taxation laid down ; and then, 
having sold off the horses and elephants, dismissed the 
dancing-girls, and put all the king's foppery up to public 
auction, we left part of a solitary European regiment and 
two companies of artillery to keep a country so tenanted 
in good order. It was supposed that British rule would 
yield an instantaneous crop of blessings, which all men 
could behold, and which they were sure to be thankful for. 
And if the happiness of the masses was the x^bject, alone 
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to be secured, sucli a belief would not have been without 
foundation. Men who have traversed Oude from one end 
to the other since the Company's Baj has been established^ 
and whose testimony may be relied on, agree in stating 
that everywhere the peasants were delighted with the 
change ; and they had a right to express such opinions^ 
for under the native dynasty their lot was one of unmiti- 
gated wretchedness. The exact measure of profit sufficient 
to enable them to carry on cultivation had long been 
ascertained by the Zemindars. The sum total of their 
worldly wealth was known to the value of a pice, and 
beyond what was needful to enable them to till the soil 
and keep body and soul together, they were not permitted 
to indulge the appetites of the flesh or the desires of the 
soul. Their lot was that of stereotyped wretchedness ; 
they had never heard of luxury, and stood daily face to 
ieuce with starvation. The mtn who possessed the smallest 
superfluity looked upon his neighbours as being in conse^ 
quence his natural enemies. 

When the Company's Sepoy came home on furlough, he 
shut up his bouse at night ; unwound from the folds of his 
cloth the ornaments of silver or gold which he had ma- 
naged to purchase during his absence, and placing them 
on his wife, contemplated his treasures with stealthy rap- 
ture j but he took care that the sight should never be 
witnessed by others, and on the morning of his departure 
the valuables were hidden in the ground, to be brought 
forth again only on the occasion of his next visit. An 
example of the style in which revenue was wont to be 
collected in Oude is to be found in the following narrative 
furnished to the present writer by a native correspondent 
of the J)elhi Gazette in 1850. The comments that follow 
appeared at the same time, and are worth reprinting as a 
sample of opinions entertained by an English editor on 
the subject of Oude, long before Lord Dalhousie contem- 
plated annexation : — 

"'The collection of the revenue of the districts of 
Daowrayrah and of Eesanugger, situated in the northern 
portion of Oude, was, from the commencement of the pre- 
sent Fusli year, made over by the Nazim of the Khyrabad 
Elaka (in which are to be found both the districts above 
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mentioned) to the care of Lieutenant P. Orr. The Rajah 
of Eesanugger had, for some time past, shown himself 
most reluctant to pay the portion of revenue due by him 
to the Oude Government. After many imsuccessful ex- 
postulations on the subject, Lieutenant P. Orr determined 
on having a final interview with the Rajah before request- 
ing the Nazim to have recourse to more stringent measures^ 
and with this intention he met the Eajah in a kutcheny 
hut, situated in a mango tope, close imder the bastions of 
the fort of Eesanugger. The Rajah was accompanied by 
his brother-in-law, his dewan, his vakeel, &c., and escorted 
by about two hundred armed followers. Lieutenant Orr 
had with him but a few men of his own corps, H.M.'« 
Ist Light Infantry Battalion. In the discussion which 
ensued the Rajah's vakeel made use of most insolent 
language, and was requested by Lieutenant Orr to leave 
the kutcherry ; he did so, and shortly afterwards the Rajak 
himself wished to withdraw without coming to any final 
settlement as regarding the payment of money due. Lieu« 
tenant Orr again urged on him the necessity of fulfilling 
his engagement, but the Rajah seemed bent on leaving 
the kutcherry, and had, in tsJct, risen from his chair, when 
Lieutenant Orr seized him by the arm with the intention 
of detaining him, until he should come to terms. The 
Rajah's brother-in-law and dewan now drew their swords, 
and the latter struck Lieutenant Orr, inflicting a severe 
wound on the right shoulder. Seeing the hostile aspect 
afiairs had taken, Lieutenant Orr felt his only chance of 
life was to cling to the Rajah, whose followers, apprehen^ 
sive of wounding their master, feared to strike home. A 
fearful struggle now ensued ; the Rajah's brother-in-law 
inflicting a second woimd of about seven inches on the 
right thigh. Lieutenant Orr's jemadar, Rajonath Singh, 
and a havildar, Ram Singh, took part in the afiray and 
behaved extremely well ; the former with one blow of his 
sword struck off the head of the Rajah's brother-in-law, 
and the havildar, seizing a formidable tulwar, made right 
good use of it, cutting down the dewan and two others. 
Lieutenant Orr, though covered with wounds, still retained 
his hold on the Rajah, until, receiving a violent sword 
cut on the head, he fell stunned. The Rajah immediately 
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rose, and, himself wounded (by whom it is not known)^ 
was carried off by his followers to his fort Lieutenant 
Orr shortly afterwards regaining his senses, and thinking 
the scoundrels would return after seeing the Bajah safe 
in his fort, rose and reeled a few yards out of the 
kutcherry, ordering his servant to place him on a bed 
Bnd carry him off as speedily as possible. Most fortu- 
nately did he thus act ; for no sooner had he abandoned 
the place than the guns from the fort bastions opened 
out, and grape was fired at the kutcherry : by this two 
of Lieutenant Orr's men felL To the grape succeeded 
round shot. Scarcely had his few men placed their 
officer on the bed and commenced their retreatj when a 
strong gang of fellows armed with matchlocks issued from 
the fort, and commenced following up Lieutenant Orr's 
small party. Still that officer preserved his presence of 
mind, though faint and sick from the great loss of bloody 
and suffering fearfully from the jolting of the bed and the 
great heat of the sun (it was now about ten o'clock A.M.). 
When hard pressed by the villains, he ordered his small 
party to stand and return the fire. He thus gained a 
little time, which his servants took advantage of by hur- 
rying on with their burden as speedily as possible. So* 
veral times was this manoeuvre had recourse to, and for 
three mortal hours did this retreat last, the enemy fol- 
lowing up, and all the vUlagers on the road presenting 
too hostile an appearance to allow of any hope of refuge. 
Once, indeed, so close was the poor fellow pursued, that, 
fearing he had no chance of life otherwise than by mount* 
ing his horse, he, with supernatural strength, left the 
charpoy and actually rode a short distance; but again 
staggering in his seat, he was obliged to abandon his 
horse^ and submit again to be plac«i on the charpoy. 
Fortunately, one of the villains had during this momen- 
tary halt fallen, struck dead by a ball from one of the 
muskets of Orr's escort, and this event caused them to 
pause and thus allow our harassed party to gain ground. 
At last Orr, with wonderful presence of mind, steering 
his course through the fields, avoiding all villages, gained 
the village of Kuttowlee, belonging to the Bajah of Mul- 
lahpore; and here a community of Gooshaen fuqueers 
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received him, and to the number of abont 300 (others 
from the adjacent villages having joined) turned out, and 
gallantly opposed the Eesanugger men, who, not daring 
to attack them on the territory of a rival Rajah, at last 
retraced their steps. The Gooshaens now turned their 
attention to the wounded officer, whose state then may 
be more easily imagined than described — seven very 
severe, and three slight wounds 1 They immediately re- 
lieved the burning thirst under which he was suffering^ 
and sewed up his wounds, applying their own remedies — 
none the worse for being so simple ! Two whole days 
and nights did they attend on him with the greatest care 
and solicitude; and on the third day the native re- 
gimental doctor reached from the head-quarters of the 
corps and co-operated with them. Lieutenant Orr is still 
at Kuttowlee, being in too weak a state for removal to 
better quarters. His health and woimda, I am happy to 
say, are improving, and soon, I trust, he will be able, if 
not to resume his duties, at least to be entered on the 
convalescent list. 

" * Such, sir, is a succinct account of this most sad 
affair. Lieutenant Orr*s escape has been a miraculous 
one— one in which we cannot but recognise the hand of 
a kind and overruling Providence ! I may add, the brave 
jemadar was severely wounded on the left shoulder, and 
also a small fragment of his skull shattered ; but I am 
glad to say he is recovering fast^ The Bajah has aban- 
doned his fort and district; the former is occupied by 
men of Captain Barlow's corps, to which belongs Lieu- 
tenant Orr, 

'"It is useless making any comments on the vile and 
treacherous conduct of the Rajah's people. It is one of 
the many sad episodes in the daily history of this most 
unfortunate country T 

" Thus far our correspondent ; but much as we sympa- 
thize with Lieutenant Orr and his gallant Sepoys, whose 
▼alour is so graphically detailed in the above narrative^ 
we cannot hope for better results from the degrading part 
which Engliflh officers are found willing to perform in the 
territories of this king of fiddlers and females of the 
feosehold. They are compelled to assist in his quarrc*'' 
i>2 
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no matter whether the service expected be the enforce- 
ment of an unjust claim or the destruction of a band 
of thieves. They are bound to work with the worst 
of tools, often for the accomplishment of the worst of 
ends. The ancient process of levying tithe in Ireland 
was safe and pleasant as compared with the mode of col- 
lecting rent in Oude. If European officers are to execute 
the work of the king's Government, allow them to do the 
business after their own fashion, and ensure a state of peace, 
by making resistance an act of insanity. Some thirty- 
five years since a Company's officer was sent to gather in 
the rent of his majesty of Oude, and he demanded a cer- 
tain sum from a zemindar, who was always accustomed to 
stand a siege before he paid his tax. The agent selected, 
however, on this occasion, was a man in the habit of 
achieving his objects by the speediest methods, and he 
assured the debtor, that if he injured one of his 
men, he would carry his fort by escalade, and put 
every living soul to the sword. The zemindar 
laughed at his communication, and forthwith knocked 
over two or three Sepoys by a well directedrfire. But 
he had not so well calculated his means of defence as 
his range of practice. In a very short time the place 
was surrounded, and the threat fulfilled to the letter. 
The vengeance was worthy of Cromwell, but it was per- 
haps an act of mercy, for the district in which it was 
inflicted was converted into the quietest and most pro- 
ductive portion of the royal territory. We do not advo 
cate such terrible measures of repression now-a-days, for 
we grudge every rupee that is gathered for the support of 
a Goverament which is a curse to millions, and an advan- 
tage to none but the basest of mankind. What we con- 
tend for is, that our countrymen should either govern. 
Oude or abandon its rulers to their fiate. As it is, we 
are powerless for good, and unwilling accomplices in eviL 
We do infinite and perpetual wrong, because some of our 
nation in times past made treaties which it is immoral to 
observe. When the doctrine which prevails in Europe, 
that the good of the people is the first, and, indeed, the 
only end of government, shall be applied to the worn-out 
dynasties of Hindostan, we may expect to see Oude and 
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its king receive the justice to which thej are entitled at 
the hands of the British authorities.*' 

When Oude is re-conquered, which will be accomplished 
with much more difficulty than is counted upon, we may 
rely upon it that no trouble will be found in reducing the 
ryots to order. We may hear occasionally in the interim 
of plundering on their part, since a state of warfare is the 
normal condition of the country, and the men who have 
hitherto had nothing to do with rupees but hand them 
over to a landlord and to fight in his quarrel from January 
to December, are scarcely likely to forego the tempting 
opportunity of doing a little business for themselves. 
But when soldier and cultivator have been alike disarmed, 
and security is once more established, the ryot will not 
hesitate to prefer the safety of life, the chance of acquir- 
ing property, and the certainty of obtaining more justice 
than he could hope for at the hands of the rulers of his 
own race. We know that, in some districts at least, the 
assessment has been lowered to one-fourth the amount 
exacted under the king's rule, and it is most likely that 
the reduction has been universal The progress of events 
has made it impossible that the dynasty of Wajid Ally 
should ever be restored ; and, were it otherwise, we should 
earnestly deprecate such a result, for the sake of the toil- 
ing milliona 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB STOBT OF THB OBBASED CABTBIDOES. — GOVEBKIOENT WABVED, 
BUT USELESSLY, OF THB GBOWTH OF DISAFFEOTION.— THB BEB- 
EAMFOBE OUTBBEAK. 

It is not possible that hurricanes should occur in the so- 
cial or physical world without giving timely warning of 
their growth. To sagacious minds, the tokens of great 
impending changes always exhibit themselves. Unluckily 
for the people of Calcutta, they had no handbook of 
storms to guide the politician ; no barometer to note the 
changes in public feeling ; but still the uneasy feeling pre- 
vailed, which denotes i£at important disturbance i? 
to take place. There was a vague inquietu<^^ (^ 
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bazaar — a belief that all was not sounds in tbe minds of 
Englishmen unconnected with the services ; every class, 
except the members of the governing body, was impressed 
with a foreboding of evil No one, however, without the 
pale of authority dreamt of the magnitude of the dangers 
by which we were about to be assailed ; and inside tho^ 
potent circle not a soul had gained an inkling of the com«; ^ 
ing horrors. The ship of the State was struck by a white 
squall, with every sail set and not a man at his post to 
warn the crew of their peril. 

On the 22nd of Januftiy 1857, Captain Wright, of the 
70th N.I., brought to the notice of Major Bontein, com* 
manding the dep6t of musketry at Dum-Dum, the feet 
that there was '< a very unpleasant feeling among the na- 
tive soldiers who were at the depdt for instruction, regard- 
ing the grease used in preparing the cartridges, some evil- 
disposed person having spread a report that it consisted of 
a mixture of the fet of pigs and cows." Captain Wright 
added, ^' The belief in this respect has been strengthened 
by the behaviour of a classic attached to the magazine, 
who, I am told, asked a Sepoy of the 2nd Grenadiers to 
supply him with water from his lotah ; the Sepoy refused, 
observing he was not aware of what caste the man was ; 
the classic immediately rejoined, * You will soon lose your 
caste, as ere long you will have to bite cartridges covered 
with the fet of pigs and oow%' or words to that effect. 
Some of the dep6t men, in conversing with me on the 
subject last night, said that the report had spread through- 
out India, and when they go to their homes their friends 
will refuse to eat with them. I assured them (believing 
it to be the case) that the grease used is composed of 
mutton fat and wax ; to which they replied, ' It may be 
so, but our friends will not believe it : let us obtain the 
ingredients from the bazaar, and make it up ourselves ; 
we shall then know what is used, and be able to assure 
our fellow soldiers and others that there is nothing in it 
prohibited by our caste.' ** 

Major Bontein wrote next day to the station staff ad- 
jutant, forwarding the above report. A rumour to the 
same effect had attracted his attention for some days pre- 
viously, but he had not thought it a matter of importance. 
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On receipt of Captaiii Wright's letter, he paraded all the 
native portion of the dep6t, and called for any complaint 
the men might wish to prefer. At least two-thirds of the 
detachment immediately stepped to the front, including 
all the native commiBsioned officers. In a manner per- 
fectly respeotfol, they very distinctly stated their objeo-^ 
idon to the present method of preparing cartridges for the 
new rifle .musket : the mixture employed for greasing 
cartridges was opposed to their religious feeling, and as a 
remedy they begged to suggest the employment of wax 
and oil, in such proportion as in their opinion would an- 
swer the purpose required. 

General Hearsey, commanding at Dum-Dum, was the 
next link in the usual chain of communication ; and he 
appreciated the gravity of the matter, losing not an hour 
in addressing the Deputy Adjutant-General on the sub- 
iect. "It will be hard," he wrote, *^most difficult, to 
eradicate this impression from the minds of the native 
soldiers, who are always suspiciously disposed when any 
change of this sort affecting themselves is introduced.'* 
As a remedy for the misunderstanding, General Hearsey 
proposed that authority should be given for obtaining 
from the bazaar whatever ingredients were necessary for 
the preparation of the bullet patch, which the Sepoya 
themselves should be allowed to make up. 

The Deputy Adjutant-General took three days to con 
over the affidr, and then sent the correspondence to the 
Military Secretary, who answered, on the 27th January, 
that the Governor-General in council had adopted General 
Hearsey's suggestion, which might be carried out as well 
at Umballah and Sealkote, if the men wished it. The 
Inspector-General of Ordnance was applied to for informa- 
tion as to what the composition used in the arsenal for 
greasing the cartridges of the rifle muskets consisted o^ 
" whether mutton fat was or is used, and if there are any 
means adopted for ensuring the fat of sheep and goats only 
being used ; also, whether it is possible that the fat of 
bullocks and pigs may have been employed in preparing 
the ammunition for the new rifled muskets which has 
been recently made up in the arsenal." The reply was^ 
that the grease used was a mixture of tallow and beeswaXi 
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in accordance with the instructions of the Court of Di- 
rectors ; that the tallow was supplied by a contractor ; 
but that " no extraordinary precaution appears to have 
been taken to ensure the absence of any objectionable fat.'* 
The first ammunition made in the arsenal was intended 
for tbe 60th Rifles, and it was probable that some of this 
was issued to the dep6t at Dum-Dum. The Inspector- 
General regretted that '^ammunition was not prepared 
expressly for the practice dep6t, without any grease at all,'* 
but the subject did not "occur to him." He recom- 
mended that the Home Government should be requested 
not to send out any more made ammunition for the En- 
field lifles. 

On the 28th January General Hearsey again addressed 
the Government on the subject of the greased cartridges. 
He believed that members of the orthodox BrahminicaL 
party had first spread the report that the Sepoys were to 
be forced to embrace the Christian faith, and that on this 
report was grafted, as an overt act to cause them to lose 
caste, the distributing amongst them ball cartridges for 
the new Enfield rifle, that had the paper forming them 
greased with the fat of cows and pigs. The geneiul con- 
nected the rumours in question with the nightly acts of 
incendiarism that had begun to take place in various 
quarters. He thought the object of the fires was to ob- 
tain the support of a party of the ignorant classes in the 
ranks of the army. Parades had been held of the four 
regiments at Barrackpore ; and their commanding officers 
had declared their men to be " perfectly satisfied." Colo- 
nel Wheeler, of the 34:th, was told by his native officers 
and men that they were satisfied ; but one native officer 
respectfully asked if any orders had been received respect* 
ing the new Enfield cartridges. Ten days afterwards 
General Hearaey, in forwarding the proceedings of a court 
of inquiry assembled to ascertain the " cause of their 
continued objections to the paper of which the new rifle 
cartridges were composed," wrote as follows : — " A perusal 
of the several statements and opinions recorded in these 
proceedings clearly establishes, in my judgment, that a 
most unreasonable and unfounded suspicion has unfortu- 
nately taken possession of the minds of all the native 
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4)fficers and Sepoys at this station, that grease or &t in 
used in the composition of this cartridge paper ; and thia 
/oolish idea is now so rooted in them, that it would, I am 
of opinion, he hoth idle and unwise even to attempt i(9 
removaL I would accordingly beg leave to reoommendy 
for the consideration of Government, the expediency (if 
practicable) of ordering this rifle ammunition to be made 
up of the same description of paper which has been, 
hitherto employed in the magazines for the preparation 
of the common musket cartridge, by which means thi^ 
groundless suspicion and objection could be at once dia* 
posed of" 

On the same day that General Hearsey stated his con- 
viction that the idea of forcible conversion was so rooted 
in the minds of the native soldiers, that it would be 
" both idle and unwise even to attempt its removal," the Go« 
vemment addressed the Court of Directors in a despatch 
wherein it was stated that " the men were appeased on 
being assured that the matter would be duly represented ;** 
and again, that " they appear to be perfectly satisfied that 
there existed no intention of interfering with their caste.** 
On the 8 th April the Court of Directors were " gratified 
to learn that the matter has been fully explained to the 
men at Barrackpore and Dum-Dum, and that they appear 
perfectly satisfied that there existed no intention of in- 
terfering with their caste ;'* and on the same day the Go- 
vernment of India addressed the Court of Directors^ 
detailing the mutiny and disbandment of the 19th Hegl- 
ment, who had refused to take the cartridges " in conse* 
quence of the reports in circulation that the paper of 
which they were made was greased with the fiit of cowB 
and pigs.** 

General Hearsey wrote to Government on the 11th of 
February that they had been dwelling at Barrackpore *^oii 
a mine ready for explosion." His belief was based on a 
series of facts, which were duly set forth in his statement. 
The taunt of the* classic already alluded to had sunk 
deeply into the minds of the Sepoys. Fires had taken 
place at Raneegimge and Barrackpore, the combustibles 
used beiDg Santal arrows, which fixed suspicion on the 
2nd Grenadiers^ who had recently been stationed in that 
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district, A Sepoy of good cliaracter had reported to his 
officer that there was to be a meeting of the men belong- 
ing to all the regiments a night or two back, in continua- 
tion of a previous one, at which the Sepoys were to dis- 
cuss the measures proper to be taken to prevent Govern- 
ment from destroying their religion. On the 10th 
February, a native lieutenant deposed before a European 
court of inquiry, that on the night of the 5th instant 
Sepoys had come to him and made him go with them to 
the parade ground, where he saw a great crowd of men 
assembled, with their heads tied up in cloths, so as to 
expose only a portion of the face. They asked him to 
join in a rising to take place next night, when they pro- 
posed to kill all the Europeans, plunder the station, and 
go where they liked. General Hearsey stated that he 
had the regiments paraded on the 9th February, and 
impressed upon them the absurdity of their conduct. He 
pointed out to €rovemment that there was great danger 
in having a brigade of four or five native corps so close 
to the capital, and went on to remark, " You will perceive 
in all this business the native officers were of no use ; in 
fMst, they are afraid of their men, and dare not act : all 
they do is to hold themselves aloof, and expect by so 
doing they will escape censure as not actively implicated. 
This has always occurred on such occasions, and will con- 
tinue to the end of our sovereignty in India. Well might 
Sir C. Metcalfe say, ' that he expected to awake some fine 
^morning, and find that India had been lost to the English 
crown. 

The dAy after the above was despatched. General Hear- 
sey again wrote, to say that a native doctor had heard a 
Sepoy of the 2nd Grenadiers tell another native that a 
messenger had been sent by his regiment to Pinapore, and 
to the 19th K.I., asking if they would join in raising a 
disturbance. Search was made for the messenger, but he 
was not found ; and after a few days things appeared to 
have settled down into something like calmness ; the 
Sepoys were allowed to make up their own cartridges, and 
a new method of loading was adopted, by which the men 
broke the cartridge instead of biting it, whilst the officers 
were " confidentiaJUy" instructed to stop short of loading 
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In tbe drill, and in this way the tdoer, destined so soon to 
eat into the Titals of the body politic^ was supposed to be 
healed np for the present. 

Matters continued without change till the night of the 
19th February, when the call to arms was hc^rd in the 
lines of the 19th N.I. at Berhampore, and the men rapidly 
breaking open the kotesin which the arms were kept, 
seized their muskets, and with loud shouts assembled as if 
on parade. A great many of them loaded, and when the 
occurrence is studied by the light of after transactions, it 
seems almost marvellous that the outbreak should have 
been got under without bloodshed. There was not a 
European soldier in the place. Moorshedabad, where the 
descendant of Suraj-oo-Dowlah, who had lost Bengal just 
a century before, resides, a city containing not less than a 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, was distant but 
five miles, and any amount of sympathy and perhaps of 
aid might have been expected from its fsmatic Mahomedan 
population. The regiments at Barrackpore had invited 
the 19th to co-operate with them, and a detachment of 
the 34th sent on duty to Berhampore still lingered at the 
station, waiting — ^it was supposed — ^for the news that the 
work of mutiny had been commenced. On the report of 
the disturbance being made to him, the commanding 
officer, CoL Mitchell, ordered out the Irregular Cavalry, 
consisting of 180 men, and two guns, manned each by 12 
€k)lundauz or native gunners. The mutinous troops were 
asked why they had paraded without orders, and replied 
that they were told Europeans were being brought to 
murder them, because they objected to receive the car- 
tridge. Col. Mitchell exposti:dated with them on their 
conduct, and ordered them to lay down their arms, which 
after much hesitation they agreed to do, provided the guns 
and cavalry were withdrawn. The latter were kept on 
the ground until the greater portion of the regiment had 
replaced the muskets in the kotes, and then, on the 
assurance of the officers that the remainder were following 
their example, but feared they might be set upon when 
deprived of the means of defence, the artillery and troopers 
were ordered to return to their quarters, and after four 
hours of anxious suspense, quiet was restored. The next 
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day a parade was held, and the native officers with a few 
Sepoys were invited to inspect and test the cartridges 
Water was used as a test^ and one kind of paper being 
more highly glazed than the rest, as shown in imbibing 
moisture, was decided to contain fat of some kind. The 
glazed cartridges were put aside in deference to their pre* 
judices, and they were told that no attempts would be 
made to compel their use of them. A report was made 
of the whole a£[air to superior authority, and the regiment 
continued to perform its duties as usual with ordinary 
regularity. 

When the behaviour of the 19th was made known at 
Calcutta, Lord Canning resolved to make a signal example 
of the mutineers. The steamer OrierUal was ordered 
down to Rangoon, to bring up H.M.'s 84th, and it was 
thought that a sentence of disbandment, carried out in 
the case of the entire regiment, would put an effectual 
stop to the progress of disaffection. But the resolve was 
bruited abroad. There were nearly 4000 Sepoys brigaded 
at Barrackpore and in Fort William, and though ELM.'s 
53rd with a European battery would have made short 
work of them in a conflict, what was there to hinder the 
success of a rising, judiciously planned and carried out 
simultaneously at both stations? There were neither 
Europeans nor guns at Barrackpore. If the telegraph 
wires were cut and the roads taken possession of, they 
could march down to Calcutta without a soul being aware 
of the movement, and at the moment that their comrades 
in the fort assailed the Europeans, they could attempt a 
surprise from without with every chance of success. By 
a strange laxity of rule which deserves the most severe 
reprobation, the pouches of the native soldiery are only 
examined by their officers twice a week, and of course, 
except upon these occasions, they may use their cartridges 
without any fear of detection. We believe that in almost 
every instance where the Sepoys have had cause to dread 
punishment, or were waiting for the signal to mutiny, 
their muskets if examined would have been found loaded* 
There would have been no difficulty then in every armed 
native shooting his fellow soldier on duty, without awaken- 
ing suspicion or affording the opportunity of resistance. 
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fTow that we can look back and sum up the incentives to 
rebellion, we feel abundant cause to rejoice that these 
men, with arms in their hands and treason in their hearts, 
could not find a leader, or muster up courage sufficient to 
strike a blow which must have proved fatal. 

Perhaps no actual conspiracy was formed to carry out 
ft plan of assault such as has been suggested, but it is 
certain that an understanding, involving an attack upon. 
Port William and the murder of the European officers 
generally, was come to. The order to the 19th N.I. to 
march down to Barrackpore hastened the necessity for 
action, and the 34:th sent the men of that corps a mes- 
sage, urging them to slaughter their officers on the road, 
in which case they would be ready to effect a junction at 
Barrackpore, and try conclusions with the Governments 
Their overtures might perhaps have been successful, but 
Col. Mitchell took the precaution of making an unexpected 
halt within fourteen mOes of Barrackpore, and sending 
for the native officers, kept them at his quarters for some 
hours, the time chosen for the durbar being that supposed 
to be fixed upon for the mutiny. Baffled by those simple 
but efficacious measures, the 19th were unable to transmit 
the expected signal to Barrackpore, and the rest of the 
conspirators were afraid to begin without it. But Mungul 
Pandy, a Sepoy of the 34th, was not to be balked of the 
pleasure he had anticipated in shedding the blood of the 
Peringhees. Roused to frenzy by the copious use of 
bhang, he seized his musket, and rushed upon the parade 
ground on the afternoon of Sunday the 29 th of March, 
calling upon his comrades to come forward and fight for 
their religion. The serjeant-major of the regiment came 
up at the time, and the fellow deliberately fired at him 
but missed. The quarter-guard, consisting of nineteen 
men of the same regiment, turned out to witness the 
scene, but without exhibiting the smallest intention of 
afibrding assistance. Whilst the struggle was going on 
the adjutant made his appearance, and Mungul Pandy, 
having carefully reloaded his musket, fired a second time, 
and shot the adjutant's horse. A hand-to-hand fight now 
ensued, the Sepoy hacking with his sword at both officers, 
whilst numbers of men belonging to the regiment, who 
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liad gathered round the spot, attacked them from behind 
with the butt-ends of their muskets, repeating their blows 
whilst the latter la^ on the ground. The strife would 
have soon been over, had not Major-General Hearsey 
galloped up, and ordered the guard to move forward to 
the rescue. The fellows hesitated to obey, on which the 
General drew a revolver, and pointing at them, repeated 
his commands, when they slowly advanced and rescued 
the bleeding and insensible men. The jemadar, a high- 
caste Brahmin, who had ordered them not to stir from 
their post, was, with the rest of the guard, placed in close 
arrest; and on the night following, the 19th Regiment^ 
weary with their march of fourteen miles, arrived at the 
station. Next day they were disbanded with expressions 
of regret on the part of the General commanding the 
brigade, and apparently a little compunction on the side 
of the Govemor^General, who thought he would strike 
terror by such an act to the hearts of their co-religionists. 
Supported by H.M.'s 84th Regiment and a wing of the 
dSrd, two troops of artillery, and the Body-guard, General 
Heai-sey pronounced the sentence contained in the fol- 
lowing order : — 

"The 19th Regiment N.I. has been brought to the 
head quarters of the Presidency Division, to receive, in 
the presence of the troops there assembled, the decision 
of the Govemor-Greneral in Council upon the offence of 
which it has been guilty. 

"On the 26th of February the 19th Regiment N.L 
was ordered to parade on the following morning for exer- 
cise, with fifteen rounds of blank ammunition for each man. 

" The only blank ammunition in store was some which 
had been made up by the 7th N.I., the regiment pre- 
ceding the 19th Regiment at Berhampore, and which had 
been left at that station on the departure of the 7th Regi- 
ment. This ammunition had been used by the recruits of 
the 19th Regiment up to the date above mentioned. 

" When the quantity of ammunition required for the 

following morning was taken to the lines, it appears that 

the men objected to the paper of which the cartridges 

were made, as being of two colours ; and when the pay 

avildars assembled the men to issue the percussion caps, 
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they refused to receiye thexn^ saying that they had doubts 
about the cartridges. 

'' The men have since stated, in a petition addressed to 
the Major-General commanding the Presidency Division, 
that for more than two months they had heard rumours 
of new cartridges having been made at Calcutta, on the 
paper of which the fat of bullocks and pigs had been 
spread, and of its being the intention of the Government 
to coerce the men to bite these cartridges; and that 
therefore they were afraid for their religion. They admit 
that assurance given them by the Colonel of their regi- 
ment satisfied them that this would not be the case; 
adding, nevertheless, that when on the 26 th of February 
they perceived the cartridges to be of two kinds, they 
were convinced that one kmd was greased, and therefore 
refased them. 

'^ The Commanding Officer, on hearing of the refusal, 
went to the lines, assembled the native commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers, and explained that the car* 
tridges were imobjectionable, and had been left at Berham- 
pore by the 7th Ilegiment. He instructed them to inform 
their men that the cartridges would be Ferved out in the 
morning by the officers commanding companies, and that 
any man who refused to take them would be tried by a 
Court Martial and punished. 

^^ This occurred at eight o'clock in the evening. 

" Between ten and eleven o'clock a rush was made by 
the Sepoys to the bells of arms ; the doors were forced 
open ; the men took possession of their arms and accoutre- 
ments, and carried them to their lines. 

''On learning what had occurred, lieutenant-Colonel 
Mitchell ordered out the 11th B^ment of Irregular 
Cavalry and the post guns. 

^ When the Cavalry reached the parade, the men of 
the 19th Regiment rushed out of their lines with their 
arms, shouting, and assembled near to the bells of arms^ 
where many loaded their muskets. 

'' Upon Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell and the European 
officers approaching the men, they were warned not to go 
•on, or the men would fire. 

*^ The native officers were assembled^ and Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Mitcliell, affcer addressing the men, directed the 
o£Scers to separate the companies, and to require them to 
give tip their arms. 

" The men hesitated at first, but eventually gave up 
their arms and retired to their lines. 

" These are the principal features of the outbreak at 
Berhampore on the 26th of February. 

"The men of the 19th Kegiment have refused obe- 
dience to their European officers. They have seized arms 
with violence. They have assembled, in a body, to resist 
the authority of their Commander. 

"The regiment has been guilty of open and defiant 
mutiny. 

" It is no excuse for this ofience to say, as had been 
said in the before-mentioned petition of the native officers 
and men of the regiment, that they were afraid for their 
religion, and that they apprehended violence to themselves. 

" It is no atonement ot it to declare, as they have therein 
declared, that they are ready to fight for their Government 
in the field, when they have disobeyed and insulted that 
Government in the persons of its officers, and have ex- 
pressed no contrition for their heavy offences. 

" Neither the 19th Regiment, nor any regiment in the 
service of the Government of India, nor any Sepoy, 
Hindoo, or Mussulman, has reason to pretend that the 
Government has shown, directly or indirectly, a desire to 
interfere with the religion of its troops. 

" It has been tlie unvarying rule of the Government of 
India to treat the religious feelings of all its servants, of 
every creed, with careful respect ; and to representations 
or complaints put forward in a dutiful and becoming 
spirit, whether upon this, or upon any other subject, it 
has never turned a deaf ear. 

" But the Government of India expects to receive, in re- 
turn for this treatment, the confidence of those who serve it. 

" From its soldiers of every rank and race it will, at all 
times and in all circumstances, enforce unhesitating obe- 
dience. They have sworn to give it, and the Grovemor- 
General in Council will never cease to exact it. To no 
men who prefer complaints with arms in their hands will 
he ever li^en. Digitized by Goog I 
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" Had the Sepoys of the 19th Eegiment confided in. 
their Government, and believed their commanding officer, 
instead of crediting the idle stories with which false and 
evil-minded men have deceived them, their religions 
scruples would still have remained inviolate, and them- 
selves would still be, as they have hitherto been, faithful 
soldiers, trusted by the State, and laying up for future 
years all the rewards of a long and honourable service. 

" But the Governor-Genera] in Council can no longet 
have any confidence in this regiment, which has disgraced 
its name, and has lost all claim to consideration and in- 
dulgence. 

" It is therefore the order of the Governor-General in 
Council, that the 19th Regiment N.I. be now disbanded; 
that the native commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers and privates be discharged from the army of 
Bengal ; that this be done at the head-quarters of the 
Presidency Division in the presence of every available 
corps within two days' march of the station ; that the 
regiment be paraded for the purpose ; and that each man, 
after being deprived of his arms, shall receive his arrears 
of pay and be required to withdraw from the cantonment. 

" The European officers of the regiment will remain at 
Barrackpore until orders for their disposal shall be re- 
ceived from his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

" This order is to be read at the head of every regiment, 
troop, and company in the service." 

The arms were piled, the colours deposited, and the 19 th 
N.I. was erased from the army list 

It is difficult to say how far the disbanded soldiers 
really went in heart with the promoters of insurrection, 
but before scattering themselves over the face of the land 
they asked to be allowed one of two favours, either to be 
r^enlisted for general service, or fidling that request, to be 
allowed the use of their arms for half an hour, and brought 
£»ce to face with the 34:th, in which latter case they pro- 
mised to avenge the quarrel of the Government as well as 
their own. Perhaps their anger was felt against the men 
who had brought them into temptation without having 
had the courage to share their offence, rather than against 
the evil advisers who had lured them to ai^ 
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Some alarm was entertained lest they should plunder the 
Tillages on their way up-country^ but they seem to haye 
conducted themselves peaceably. Many got employment 
as durwans, or gate-keepers, and a few were entertained by 
magistrates, for whom they have since done efficient service 
in the capture of fugitive mutineers. Hundreds died of 
cholera by the way-side, and a large proportion went into 
the service of the Nawaub of Moorshedabad. It has not 
been ascertained if any of the 19th have been found in the 
ranks of the existing rebel army. 

It took five weeks from the date of the occurrence last 
mentioned to enable the Government at Calcutta to make 
up their minds as to what they should do with the 34th. 
iSie Commander-in-Chief was far away in the recesses of 
the Himalayas, and justice must neither seem hurried nor 
erueL In the interval, Mungul Pandy and the jemadar 
of the guard had been tried and hung, the former glorying 
in his crimes to the latest moment, and asserting that he 
was about to suffer for the good of religion. Two Sepoys 
had alSo been transported as accomplices in a plot for 
capturing the fort, and a native officer of the same regi- 
ment, the 70th N.I., was dismissed the service for treason- 
able practices. In the Executive Council Mr. J. P. Grant 
appears to have been prepared to inflict capital punish- 
ment, in the case at least of the quarter-guard of the 19th ; 
but if so, the milder counsels of the Governor-General 
secured a majority in favour of merely sending them about 
their business. Lord Canning had a notion, which it 
took two months of terrible experience to conquer, that 
disbanding was a fearful punishment to the Indian Sepoy, 
accustomed as he is to rely absolutely on the Government 
for his own subsistence and that of his family in manhood 
and old age. It was no use pointing out to him that 
these men had committed the worst offence known to the 
military code; that they were mutineers in &ct and 
murderers in intention, saved only by their intense 
cowardice from finishing a work which they undertook 
con amore. He had got it fixed in his mind that a 
mutiny was a mere strife of discontented labourers, which 
a little coercion, a little persuasion, and mudb talk upon 
the folly of the proceeding were sure to put down. It 
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"WBS true be might recognise a difference between the 
Bengal Sepoy and the Manchester spinner, to the great 
advantage however of the former, seeing that he kept his 
tools and received his wages when on strike, whilst the 
latter was entirely disbanded with very little chance of 
re-enlistment. At one moment it appears to have been 
thought advisable to overlook the conduct of the regiment 
altogether. The OrieTUal, which was supposed to be lying 
at Madras, was twice telegraphed for to convey the 84th 
back to Burmah, and but for the accident that sent her 
across to Eangoon^the capital would have been left as before^ 
with only the wing of a European regiment. It is hard 
to say what might have occurred had either the steamer 
been available when applied for, or the reports of growing 
disaffection become less frequent. Fortunately neither 
contingency occurred. The Government were roused to 
a partial sense of duty, and on the 6th of May the whole 
of the disposable troops in and around Calcutta were con^ 
oentrated at Barrackpore, to carry out the order for dis- 
banding such officers and men of the 34th N J. as were 
present in the lines on the 29th March, when Adjutant 
Baugh was wounded. At daylight two sides of a square 
were formed by H.M.'s 53rd and 84th, the 2nd, 43rd, and 
70th N.I., two squadrons of cavalty, consisting of the 
Body-guard and the 11th Irregulars, and a light field 
battery with six guns. When the line was formed, seven 
companies of the 34th, about four hundred strong, were 
halted in front of the guns ; the order for disbandment 
was read out by the interpreter, Lieut. Chamier, and after 
a few energetic remarks upon the enormity of their offence^ 
General Hearsey commanded them to pile their arms and 
strip off the unUbrm which they had disgraced. Of course 
they obeyed without a moment's hesitation. The work of 
paying up their arrears was then commenced, and in two 
hours the disorderly Sepoys, now converted into an orderly 
mob, were marched off to Pulta Ghaut for conveyance to 
Ohinsurah, the grenadiers of the 84th and a portion of the 
Body-guard attending their footsteps. When they left 
their lines, order had been taken for sending their families 
and baggage on to Chinsurah. Instructions were given 
to the various police authorities to hinder them from 
e2 
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crossing the river, and it was hoped that the public had 
heard the last of the second mutiny of the 34th B.N.I. 

The following order appeared next day in the Govern^ 
Tnent Gazette : — 

"Fort William, 4th May.— On the 29th of March a 
Sepoy of the 34th Regiment of Native Infantry, stationed 
at Barrackpore, armed himself with a loaded musket and 
sword, advanced upon the parade ground in front of his 
lines, and, after conducting himself in a violent and muti- 
nous manner, and calling upon the men of the regiment 
to come forth and to join him in resisting lawful authority, 
attacked and wounded the adjutant and sergeant-major 
ef his regiment, who approached to restrain him. 

" This man has been tried, condemned, and hanged. 

" On the same occasion the native officer, a jemadar in. 
command of the quarter-guard of the 34th Kegiment 
Native Infantry, refused to obey his superior, by whom 
he was ordered to seize the above-mentioned Sepoy. 

" After being tried by a court of native commissioned 
officers, this man, himself a commissioned officer, has paid 
the penalty of his mutiny by the same ignominious death. 

" But these men were not the sole offenders upon that 
Dccasion. 

" The Governor-General in Council laments to say that 
the conduct of the native commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers and men of the 34th Regiment who 
were then present, has been shown to be such as to destroy 
his confidence in them as soldiers of the State, and to call 
for severe and exemplary punishment. 
. " The mutinous Sepoy was permitted to parade himself 
insolently before his assembled comrades, using menaces 
and threatening gestures against his officers without an 
attempt on the part of any to control him. 

''No such attempt was made even when he had de- 
liberately fired at the sergeant-major of the regiment 

" None was made when, upon the appearance of th^ 
adjutant, Lieutenant Baugh, and after having reloaded 
the musket unmolested, the mutineer discharged it at 
that officer and shot his horse. 

"When the horse fell, not a sign of assistance to 
lieutenant Baugh was given either by the quarter- 
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guard or by the Sepoys not on duty, although this took 
place within ten paces of the guard. 

<< During the hand-to-hand conflict which followed be- 
tween the mutineer and Lieutenant Baugh, supported by 
Sergeant-Major Hewson, the men collected at the lines in 
undress looked on passively; others in uniform and on 
duty joined in the struggle; bnt it was to take part 
against their officers, whom they attacked with the butts 
of their muskets, striking down the sergeant-major from 
behind, and repeating the blows as he lay on the gronnd. 

" The Governor-General in Council deeply regrets that, 
of the ruffians who perpetrated this cowardly act, the 
only one who was identified has escaped his punishment 
by desertion. 

" There was, however, one amongst those who stood by, 
who set an honourable example to his comrades. Sheik 
Pultoo Sepoy (now havildar), of the Grenadier company, 
obeyed the obJI of his officer for assistance unhesitatingly, ^ 
He was wounded in the endeavour to protect Lieutenant 
Baugh from the mutineer, and did all that an unarmed 
man could do to seize the criminal His conduct was 
that of a faithful and brave soldier. 

''When the adjutant, maimed and bleeding, was re- 
tiring from the conflict, he passed the lines of his regi- 
ment and reproached the men assembled there with 
having allow«i their officer to be cut down before their 
eyes without oflering to assist him ; they made no reply, 
but turned their backs and moved sulleidy away. 

" For the fiEulure of the quarter-guard to do its duty, 
the jemadar who commanded it has already paid the last 
pensJty of death. In this guard, consisting of twenty 
Sepoys, there were four who desired to act against the 
mutineer, but their jemadar restrained them ; and when 
eventually the order to advance upon the criminal wa» 
given by superior authority, the majority yielded obedience 
reluctantly. 

" Upon a review of these facts and of aU the circum- 
stances connected with them, it is but too clear to the 
Governor-General in Council that a spirit of disloyalty 
prevails in those companies of the 34th Regiment Native 
In£EUitry which are stationed at the head-quarters of th# 
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Presidency DiviidoiL Silent spectators of a long con- 
tinued act of insolent mutiny, they have made no en- 
deavour to suppress it, and have iJiereby become liable 
themselves to the punishment of mutineers. The Go- 
vernor-General in Council can no longer put trust in 
them, and he rejects their services from tiiis time forward. 
" Therefore, it is the order of the Governor-General in 
Council that the native commissioned and non-commis- 
rioned officers and men of the seven companies of the 
34th Regiment Native Infsuitry, now quartered at Bar- 
rackpore, be disbanded and dismissed from the army of 
Bengal, with the following exceptions in favour of those 
who in the course of recent events have given the 
Governor-General in Council good reason to believe in 

their fidelity to their officers and to the Government : — 
****** 

" There remains one point which the Governor-General 
in Council desires to notice. 

" The Sepoy, who was the chief actor in the disgraceful 
scene of the 29th of March, called upon his comrades to 
oome to his support for the reason that their religion was 
in danger, and that they were aboufc to be compelled to 
use cartridges, the use of which would do injury to their 
caste; and frt>m the words in which he addressed the 
Sepoys it is to be inferred that many of them shared this 
opinion with him. 

"The Governor-General in Council has recently had 
occasion to remind the army of Bengal that the Govern- 
ment of India has never interfered to constrain its 
soldiers in matters affecting their religious faith. He 
has declared that the Government of India never will do 
so, and he has a right to expect that this declaration shall 
give confidence to all who have been deceived and led 
astray. 

" But whatever may be the deceptions or evil counsels 
to which others have been exposed, the native officers and 
men of the 34th Begiment Native Infantry have no ex- 
cuse for misapprehension on this subject. Not many 
weeks previously to the 29th of March it had been ex- 
plained to that regiment — ^first by their own command- 
ing officer, and subsequently by the major-geneitd com-: 
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manding the division — ih&t their fears for religion were 
groundless. It w«s carefully and clearly shown to them^ 
that the cartridges which they would be called upon to 
use contained nothing which could do violence to their 
religious scrtiples. If^ after receiving these assurances, 
the Sepoys of the 34th Begiment, or of any other regi- 
ment, still r^use to place trust in their officers and in 
the Government, and still allow suspicions to take root 
in their minds, and to grow into disaffection, insubordi- 
nation, and mutiny, the fault is their own, and their 
punishment will be upon their own heads. That it will 
be a sharp and certain punishm^it the Qovernor-General 
in Council warns them." 

It is no insignificant branch of the art of governing, 
which teaches the right use of language with reference 
to compositions intended for the eye of the public. The 
vagueaess and want of meaning charged against royal 
q^eeches and ministerial statements in genial, give those 
utterances their chief value ; to say nothing now, is to 
leave you the opportunity of saying anything hereafter. 
When the case is thoroughly stated, and the argument 
has been heard in support of it, the matter in question 
is remitted to the sole cognizance of the jury, and the 
ruler, who is always defendant, lies at their mercy. 

The Governor-General forgot the lesscms of State-craft 
when he penned the above General Order. It was £ur 
too explicit to be successfuL It vindicated the mildneaa 
rather than the wisdom of the executive ; it showed the 
necessity for adopting a stem policy, and how very far 
the fuMment halted behind the purpose. The physician 
details all the symptoms of a terrible disease and gives it 
its right name. He knows the exact state of the patient; 
he declares that violent remedies must be resorted to, and 
winds up by prescribing &esh air, low diet, and an absti- 
nence from labour, as a cure for the malady, and a panacea 
against infection. In the above narrative, nothing is 
omitted that could make the story of the mutiny more 
effective. The imiversal complicity, the common blood- 
thirstiness, the cruelty, and the cowardice are exhibited 
in the strongest light But for the Governor-General 
the public would not have known how deep was the 
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ofiTeiLce of these men against law and humanity, and it 
is much to be regretted that the intellect, which could 
so clearly portray the crime, had not in this instance been 
ioined with the strength of will that should have decreed 
its proper punishment. 

The position of the Grovernor-General is, however, with 
regard to military afi&irs, a very anomalous one. If he 
exercises the independent jurisdiction which the law has 
vested in him, his situation is much like that of the 
captain of a ship who supersedes the pilot He may 
have the best possible reasons for «the step, but, if the 
vessel is lost, the insurance is vitiated, and, under any 
circumstances, he must expect to be blamed by the pilot 
interest. On the first report of disaffection in Bengal, 
it was the duty of the Commander-in-Chief to hasten to 
Calcutta, and initiate the measures to be taken. Ease 
and comfort are needful as well as pleasant in that 
climate, and no one grudges such enjoyment to the 
seniors of the service ; but emergency sometimes calls 
on the old as well as the young, and the head of the 
Indian army is not entitled to claim exemption from 
the common lot of soldiers. We hope we are not doing 
injustice to the memory of General Anson in imputing 
the delay that occurred in dealing out what was called 
*' severe punishment " to the mutineers, to his personal 
inactivity. We should indeed be sorry to hear that it 
was owing to his deliberate counsels. 

Pickpockets who have left us the story of their b'ves, 
have recorded the feelings of terror with which the entry 
of a police-officer into a den of thieves is regarded. He 
is a common foe, and to a certain extent they are all in- 
terested in preventing the capture of an offender, but it is 
rare in the extreme that resistance is offered. The thief- 
taker's warrant represents the whole authority of the 
courts of justice ; his truncheon symbolizes all the physical 
force of the coimtry. The criminal who is "wanted," 
surrenders, not to ^e individual, whom a single blow 
might dispose of, but to the law, which is enduring and 
resistless. Had Government, instead of waiting till a 
force of Europeans numerically superior to the mutinous 
regiments could assemble, organized, at the first moment 
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of outbreak, a moveable oolmxm, consisting of a single corps 
of English troops, a battery of guns, and such cavalry as 
were available, they might have disarmed and punished 
treason wherever it dared to lift its head. If authority 
can only maintain itself by opposing man to man, it should 
abdicate with as little delay as possible. 

Delay and comparative impunity for crime had much 
to do with the wide-spread growth of mutiny ; but it is 
something to know that the whole military system in 
Bengal is at an end. So long as the Brahmin dominated 
in its ranks, so long might we expect to hear of plota 
and disaffection^ by means of their results. A native 
officer of the 34th was complaining of his hard fate in 
being ruined for a revolt in which he had no share. He 
was reminded that he must have known what was going 
on in the ranks ; and at once he admitted that such was 
the case, but asked, in turn, how it was supposed he ought 
to have acted 1 Had he reported the Bsicts, the Brahmins 
would most likely have murdered him, and, at any rate, 
they would have brought forward hundreds of witnesses 
to swear that he was either perjured or insane. There 
was no denying the force of this plea ; the poor wretch 
vowed that he was a martyr to our system, and we incline 
to believe him. 

An army has often been likened to a machine, and we 
wish the comparison were thoroughly accepted. When 
your engine goes wrong, it is found needful to have at hand 
a man who understands every portion of it. Being able 
to place his hand on the defective spot, he knows exactly 
what is required in the way of reparation, and how to set 
about the work. But we never, except by chance, have 
a capable engineer in the person of the exalted official, wha 
has to guide the vast and powerful mechanism that holds 
the soil and collects the revenues of India It is hard to 
divine in most cases the cause of his appointment, harder 
still to justify the fact of it. It is a miserable thing to« 
say that the State gains by the idleness of a Commander- 
in-Chief ; and yet in most cases all ranks of the community^ 
would join fjx wishing that he would fold his hands, and 
only open tl.em to clutch what ought to be the Mcompenso^ 
of zeal, intellect, and energy, ^ 9''^^^ ^y v^oog le 
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Show that your highest office might be a sinecure^ and 
ought never to task the body and brain of the man who 
fills it, and every general who is old or constitutionally 
indolent will naturally imitate the example of his chie£ 
Wherever duty can be delegated, it will be done, if at all, 
by deputy. The general of the division will rely on the 
colonel, who will rely on his officers, who in turn will 
rely on native subordLoates, who of late could not rely 
on their men. If the world would only sfxjip for us^ so 
that we could all grow old together, what a pleasant state 
of things might ensue : but it refuses to halt for a moment ; 
it declines to accept age and idleness in lieu of vigour and 
industry, however highly recommended to do so. And as 
we cannot conquer the necessity, we had better submit to 
it quietly. Clearly enough, the Indian army requires 
better guidance, and it will be wise to provide at once the 
indispensable material. 

The way to make men invincible is to place them in a 
situation where they must gain the victory in order to 
save their lives ; and if we made military rank the sole 
reward of the Indian officer, it would soon be foimd that 
he would both love and adorn his noble profession. But 
ao long as he finds the great prizes of his career in the 
ranks of the civil service, it is not likely that he will take 
a pride in soldiership. He cannot fail to observe that his 
superiors in general seem to lay it down as a maxim, that 
he is wisest who does the least work, and he the most 
to be envied who gets the highest pay. It would ill beseem 
him to ignore their example, and he imitates it. The day 
comes when the Sepoy fancies that he discerns an injury 
to his religion, or feels more than the usual strain upon 
his loyalty. He refuses to recognise the authority of ono 
who ia scarcely known to him, or to listen to a voice that 
has never spoken kindly in his ear ; and the result is 
mutiny and ruin on the one hand, disappointment and 
shame on the other. We hold that rebellion can never 
break out amongst a people, unless their rulers are greatly 
in fault; and we are equally convinced that mutiny 
would never show itself in a regiment, when) the officers 
knew their duty, and performed it 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB OUTBREAK AT MEBBUT.— THE HABOH TO DELHI. — ^HB. COLVIN's 
DBSPATOHBS. — aOVEBKHEFT KSEFINO BACK ISTTELLIOENCE. 

On the 8th of May the new cartridges were offered to the 
3rd Cayalry. They refused to accept them^ and on the 
following day eighty-five of the mutineers were tried by 
oourt-martialy and eighty of them sentenced to be impri- 
soned for ten years with hard labour, and the remaining 
five for six years. The offence had been grappled with 
vigorously, and the display of force for the purpose of 
carrying out the punishment was sufficiently imposing. 
The Carabineers, 60th Kifles, the 11th and 20th Eegts. 
N.I., a light field battery, together with the Horse Artil- 
lery and the mutinous regiment, were drawn up on the 
parade ground, and the prisoners were brought forward, 
stripped of their uniform, and ironed on the spot. The 
majority of them uttered loud cries of rage and despair, 
and great agitation was evinced by the native soldiery ; 
but no attempt at resistance was made, and the criminals 
were marched off the ground under a strong guard, and 
lodged in jaiL It is reasonable to suppose that, for the 
next thirty-two hours, they showed no signs of an inten- 
tion to revolt, for not a single precaution was taken by 
the authorities, though nothing would have been easier 
than to have rendered mutiny impossible. The custom of 
hutting the Sepoys would seem designed for the express 
purpose of isolating them from outward control. Each 
caste has its own quarter, and none but Brahmins can 
know what occurs in the Brahminical portion of the can- 
tonment, where the low-caste man is not allowed to enter 
except upon duty. There is no doubt that during the 
night of the 11th the whole plan of the rising was ma- 
tured; but the bare design implied in them a too well 
founded reliance upon the incapacity of the general com- 
manding, or a degree of daring which could only be the 
result of fiinaticism wrought up to the pitch of madness. 
They were scarcely a match, numerically speaking, for the 
European troops, and had never been taught that against 
odds of two to one the Gora logue had failed to be victo- 
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rious. There were in the station two troops of European 
horse artillery, together with a field battery, whilst they 
were wholly destitute of guns. The Dragoons could have 
fairly ridden down a couple of native cavalry regiments, 
and the 60th Kifles were at least a match for 2000 Sepoys. 
With such a prospect of speedy annihilation before them, 
they rose at six o'clock on Sunday afternoon, and set the 
first example of rebellion and murder. The sound of the 
church-going bell was soon mingled with the roaring of 
fiames, the wild shouts of revenge and unavailing shrieks 
for mercy. Whilst a party of the 3rd Cavalry rushed to 
the jail, and liberated without the slightest difficulty 
their comrades and the whole of the prisoners in confine- 
ment, the rest were galloping about, cutting down their 
officers and such other Europeans as came in their way. 
Torches were everywhere applied to the bungalows ; the 
ruffians from the jail and the thieves of the bazaar rushed 
into every house; and, whilst some slaughtered the in- 
mates with circumstances of shocking barbarity, the 
others plundered whatever they could lay hold of, and 
wrecked such valuables as they were unable to carry away. 
For two hours the work of butchery and burning con- 
tinued, though the authorities had it in their power to 
have cut up within that time every living soul of the 
mutineers. Whether the apathy, which it is more pain- 
ful to contemplate than the scenes of bloodshed, was the 
result of fear or imbecility, we have not the means of 
judging ; and part of the vengeance invoked upon General 
Hewett ought to fall on the heads of those who are respon- 
sible for the appointment to such an important post of an 
old man of seventy years and upwards. When the work 
of destruction had been completed, and every English man, 
woman, and child whom they could lay hold of were mur- 
dered, the rebels prepared to leave the station, and were 
allowed to do so without hindrance. They took the Delhi 
road, and went on their way rejoicing ; when at last the 
Dragoons and Bifles made their appearance and shot down 
a few without in any way impeding the march of the rest. 
Their place of refuge was forty miles distant, the highway 
was level as a bowling-green the whole way, and they had 
to cross two rivers to get into Delhi A few guns placed 
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on tbe road, a forced inarch of the Bifles, and smart gallop 
of the cavfiJry, would have placed the British force in a 
position to effect their total annihilation. The mischief at 
Meerut had been done ; the safety of the station was past 
praying for ; and what had 2000 of her Majesty's choice 
troops to do but to plant themselves in the path of the 
bloodthirsty traitors and trample out the mutiny, so &r at 
least as they were concerned ? But the chance, which 
many a gallant heart must have prayed for all that night 
in agony of spirit, was allowed to pass away, and the 
cowardice or folly of a single man has entailed the slaughter 
of countless thousands, and put to hazard the fairest domi- 
nion that ever the sun shone upon. There is no punishment 
great enough for such weakness, and we had better let it 
rest under the shield of ignominy and universal execration. 

For weeks afterwards the wrecks of what had once been 
beautiful women and stalwart men straggled daily into 
the station, adding fresh stock to the stories of horror and 
disaster. The mutilated remains of the murdered were 
collected and decently disposed of, and a sense of the pro* 
priety of retribution began to dawn on the minds of the 
authorities. Some of the assassins were arrested and 
hung, and hopes were whispered abroad that in a few days 
ample justice would be done on the mutineers. Tidings 
of the outbreak were sent off to the Commander-in-Chief, 
who, however, could not be found for some time, having 
gone on a shooting excursion amongst the hills, and for 
the next three weeks no direct intelligence of his move- 
ments was received at Calcutta. He reached Umballa 
on the 18th of May, with the European regiment from 
Sealkote, Dughsi, and Kussowlie, and pushed on to Kur- 
naul, but hsdted for guns and carriage accommodation. 
Neither artillery nor beasts of burden were to be had at 
the head-quarters of the Queen's forces. 

General Anson had sadly neglected his duty as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Bengal army in the evil days that 
he had fallen upon, but the spirit of a brave soldier was 
strong within him, and he proposed to move on Delhi at 
once, without waiting for reinforcements. The guns 
might follow, as he *hought ; but it was pointed out to 
him that there was no commissariat, no camels, not a 
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day's allowance of proyisions for troops in the field. Well ! 
he would supply bis men in the villages on the route, and 
make the miHtary chests serve in lien of gomastahs and 
h&gg&ge-w&ggona. Such unwonted energy might have 
borne down opposition ; but another reason for delay was 
urged. There was not a single medicine chest available : 
that pbjection was insurmountable, and the general bowed 
to the influence of the military secretary. He remained 
at Kumaul till the 27 th of May, and then succumbed to 
a mightier influence, dying of cholera after a few hours' 
illness. 

On the 11th of May Mr. Golvin telegraphed to Grovem- 
ment that a message had been received at Agra, at nine p.ir. 
the preceding evening, from the niece of the postmaster^ 
to the following effect : — '^ The cavalry have risen, setting 
fire to their own houses, and several officers' houses, be- 
sides having killed and wounded all European soldiers 
and officers they could find near their lines." On the 
12th, the lieatenanlrGovemor telegraphed that the 3rd 
Cavalry mutineers had heea released, that guns were 
heard all the night of the 10th and morning of the 11th. 
A young Sepoy, with his arms and a cavalry troop horse, 
travelling down, it was believed, to acquaint other regi- 
ments with the mutiny, had been arrested, and the Delhi 
load was in possession of the mutineers; the villagers 
had risen between Meerut and Haupper. The next day 
Mr. Oolvin urged that the troops from Persia should be 
ordered to Calcutta, and sent up-country at once. He 
stated that the villagers between Agra and Meerut robbed 
and ill-used all passengers, that men of the 1 1th and 20th 
Begiments were apprehended at Allyghur, but ''were 
obstinately silent as to what has occurred." He suggested 
the use of irregular cavalry in clearing the roads in the 
disturbed districts. 

On the 13th, Government telegraphed to Meerut to 
know what had taken place, and on the same day Mr. 
Colvin received a letter from that station, dated May 12 th. 
A detachment of carabineers might have easily escorted 
a maQ to Agra in twenty-four hours after the occurrence 
of the outbreak, the distance being only fifty-six miles ; 
but neither the faculties of the general commanding nor 
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those of the commissioner of the division were equal to 
such an effort. On the 14th, Mr. Colvin informed Lord 
Canning that he had received a letter from the king; 
that the town and fort of Delhi and his own person were 
ID the hands of the insurgent regiments stationed there, 
who had joined a hundred of the Meemt mutineers, and 
opened the gates. The commissioner and his assistant, as 
well as Miss Jennings, were reported to he killed. Mr. 
Colvin recommended the proclamation of martial law, and 
to show the state of feeling amongst the Sepoys ahout 
English designs against their caste, he enclosed the extract 
of a letter received that day from the collector of Muttr% 
who wrot^ '^ I have just heard what makes me douhtful 
of the fidelity of our Sepoy guard here. The suhadar told 
one of the deiks to-day that he was convinced the Qo- 
vemment intended to take their caste, uid had for that 
purpose mixed groimd hones in their flour." Scindiah had 
offered the services of his hody-guard, and a battery of 
guns^ which the Lieut^oant-Governor proposed to accept 
" for a short time <Hily,*' remarking in his message;, " though 
we really do not want more troops*'* 

On. the foUowing day, the 15th of May, the lieutenant- 
Govemor announoed tiiat thirty Europeans had been 
massacred, that all the troops had itemized and pro* 
claimed the heir-appar^it king, and were apparently 
organizing a regular €k>vemment^ their supposed policy 
being to '^ annex all the adjoining districts to their newly- 
aequired kingdom.** They w^re not Hkdiy, therefore, to 
abandon Delhi, and would probably strengthen themselvea 
They had secured, perhaps, 500,000^. Bhurtpore and 
Gwalior were giving us hearty aid. The native regiments 
in Agra were weak in numb^:^; and, said Mr. Colvin, 
"whatever their feelings may be, they are not likely to 
rise of themselves without any other support We do 
Aot, therefore, show distrust of them. I have eveiy con- 
fidence that they will all be put to rights in a few days.* 
On the same day Mr. Colvin sent another message as fol- 
lows : — " I have had a very satis&ustory review of the 
troops this morning. I had previously ascertained, from 
xmdoubted authority of natives of confidence of all classes, 
that a deep and genuine conviction, however absurd has 
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seized the minds of the Sepoys of the army generally, that 
the Govemment is steadily bent on making them lose 
caste by handling impure things. Men of their own creed, 
trusted by them, were sent by me into their lines, and the 
most distinct assurances given them on the subject. I 
spoke to the same effect at the parade, and the men said 
this was all tkey wanted to be certain o£ I believe that 
under the present circumstances the men are now staunch. 
If mutineers approach in any force it is our determination 
to move out the brigade and fight them. We shall go 
with the brigade : a reinforcement of a battery of guns, 
and some of the contingent cavalry, will be here from 
Gwalior the morning after to-morrow. It is most ear- 
nestly recommended, from the result of present experience, 
that a proclamation to the army be at once issued by the 
Supreme Government, sa3ring, if it be so thought fit, that 
the Lieutenant-Governor, North-west Provinces, has in- 
formed them that he has found a gross misconception to 
be prevalent ; that, being so informed, it at once declares 
to its faithful troops that it would in every manner respect 
and protect their feelings and usages of religion and caste, 
as it has always scrupulously protected them ; that it de- 
clares the notions which have got abroad on the point to be 
an utter delusion, propagated by some designing persons 
to mislead good soldiers; and the army may remain 
thoroughly satisfied that no attempt whatever will be 
made in any way to hinder in the least their religious 
rites and practices. Armed with a simple and direct as- 
surance of this kind, it would rapidly, I think, quiet the 
minds of the troops. An inducement, too, is wanted for 
not joining the mutineers and for leaving them. I am in 
the thick of it, and know what is wanted. I earnestly beg 
this to strengthen me." 

Up to this date an apology may be suggested for the 
conduct of Lord Canning. He had been but fourteen 
months in the country, and there are powerful minds that 
are slow to receive new impressions. His colleagues in 
the executive, with one exception, were men of ripe Indian 
experience, the picked statesmen of the entire civil service. 
In the Legislative Council he had the advantage of the 
advice of her Majesty's judges, and they had all been 
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imanimous in support of the measures that were adopted. 
To risk the chance of being wrong in company with his 
council was a safer course than to aim at being right in 
opposition to their opinions. 

But what shall we say of the policy which, after the 
receipt of Mr. Oolvin's message, still trusted the native 
armyl Blindness is no proper name for it, for ther& 
were sounds as well as sights, the trumpets of alarm in the 
ear as wdl as the handwriting on the wall. To give 
point to General Hearsey's opinion, that argument and 
remonstrance were hopeless, two regiments had been dis- 
banded, seven were in open rebellion, many others had 
been tampered with, and " a deep and genuine conviction 
had seized the minds of the Sepoys generally, that Govern* 
ment were steadily bent on making them lose caste." But 
Lord Canning was in no hurry to act, and saw no occa- 
sion to take a gloomy view of affairs. Lord Elphinstone 
telegraphed, on the 17 th of May, that he could at once 
despatch a steamer to Suez, which would be in time to 
catch the French steamer of the 9th of Jime at Alex- 
andria, and thought that an officer sent off at once in a 
swift vessel might even overtake the mail that left Bom- 
bay on the 13th. The Governor-General answered that 
lie was not desirous of sending to England by an earlier 
opportunity than the mail of the I8th of May from Cal- 
cutta. Time was of course required for earnest consulta- 
tion by the members of Grovemment, and the result of 
their deliberations was a communication to the Court of 
Directors, dated the 19th of May, giving the first intimar 
tion of the revolt, and embodying the following suggestions 
of a remedy : — " The necessity for an increase of the sub^ 
stantial strength of the army on the Bengal establishment, 
that is to say, of the European troops upon this establish- 
ment, has been long apparent to us ; but the necessity of 
refraining from any material increase to the charges of 
the military department, in the present state of our 
finances, has prevented us hitherto from moving your 
Honourable Court in this matter. The late untoward 
occurrences at Berhampore, Fort William, Barrackpore, 
and Lucknow, crowned by the shocking and alarming 
events of the past week at Meerut and Delhi, and taken 
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report has been received. Alarming reports were in cir- 
culation yesterday as to the state of affairs in Meerut and 
Delhi. We published all that was certain, believing there 
must be great exaggeration in the rest. We are now in^ 
formed that all was tranquil at Meerut on the 12th instant. 
The Cantonment and Treasury all right, and the troops 
quite ready to meet any attack. The interruption to the 
communication was caused by the refractory troopers of 
the 3rd Cavalry, who had fled from Meerut, and their 
villages being on the road, they persuaded their friends to 
join them, and it is feared that some of their officers have 
been killed. 

'' At Delhi there had been disturbances, and a party of 
the marauders got possession of the fort, as it is called — 
not a place of any strength. Two European gentlemen 
have been murdered, but we refrain from mentioning 
names till more positive information reaches us." 

The same journal came out in its evening edition with 
" authentic particulars from Government." 

" There has been a rising of some of the native troops 
at Delhi, some Europeans have been killed, but the names 
and number not known. Meerut is quiet, and the troops 
are ready. European regiments are on the mardi from 
the hills." 

The admission, on the 16th of May, that 'Hhere had 
been disturbances at Delhi," and the statement, that the 
losses at Meerut were the work of those men of the 3rd 
Cavaby who had fled from that place, reads oddly enough, 
when we call to mind that Lord Canning knew, at the 
time he allowed this information to be furnished, that six 
thousand men had revolted and proclaimed a king. The 
concealment of intelligence grew afterwards into a habit, 
and gave the natives a handle for inculcating all kinds of 
false rumours. When these inventions were met by denial 
on the part of Europeans, the Bengalee would reply, " The 
Grovemment know that what we say is true, only they 
don't choose to make the thing public." The rejoinder 
was always felt to be unanswerable, for the authorities 
had sole control of the telegraph, and daily experience 
showed how unwilling they were that the whole truth 
should be known by their countrymen. It was not long 
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afber the outbreak of insurrection ihat the English popu- 
lation, having to choose only between the tales of the 
bazaar and the buUetms of Govemment, gave the largest 
credence to the former. 



CHAPTER VL 

STATB or THB DEFEKOES OF BENGAL. — THB OOYERKXENT VBOED TO 
OBTADT BBINF0B0BMBNT8. — AYAILABLB BBSOUBCBS. — FAOILITT OF 

BBLiBynra oawbfobb abb lvckbow. — jmra bahabob abb thb 

GHOOBKAS. 

Amonost the causes of the mutiny should be ranked, sa 
well, the notorious weakness of our means of defence at 
the outset, and the ease with which revenge and plunder 
were to be obtained at the subsequent stages of the revolt. 
On the 10th of May there was not a single European 
soldier at Delhi, Allahabad, or Cawnpore. Benares was 
hurriedly reinforced by a company and a half of the 10th, 
and General Wheeler obtained the aid of two companies 
of the 32nd from Lucknow, which he sent back again on 
the arrival at Oawnpore of a detachment of the 84th. At 
army head-quarters, as we have seen, there were neither 
commissariat nor medical stores. At Meerut, on the 18th 
of May, the commanding officer reported that the rein- 
forcement for the army of Delhi must stand fisiAt for the 
want of carriage. At Allahabad there were guns in abun- 
dance, but no men to work them ; Benares was wholly 
without fortifications, and had only half a bullock-battery ; 
Barrackpore had to depend upon sailors to man the six 
guns sent up there from Calcutta, when the safety of the 
capital was threatened. Often, during the months of 
Jime and July, were the English prompted to thank their 
stars that the rebels had neither a leader nor a plan of 
action, but blundered almost sa much as the Supreme 
Government; for, had it been otherwise, every living 
soul in Bengal would have perished, or been forced to 
abandon the country. 

If we admit that Lord Canning, after a residence of 
fourteen months in the country, could not be expected to 
•detect the signs of weakness, which all men now unite in 
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deploring, and that the warnings o£ General Heaiwey, and 
the occurrencBB in the 19th and 34th regiments, were not 
grave enough to indnee fear» for the safety of the empire, 
the question of competency on the part of the Iii^an 
Grovemment is restricted to a single inquiry : — Did the 
Governor-General use all possible exertions to obtain 
more troops, and make the best use of them when they 
arrived? 

The first portion of the query must be answered in the 
affirmative. No means were lefb untried to collect rein- 
forcements of English soldiers from the various stations in 
the Indian and China seas ; but the credit of suggesting 
such vigorous measures must not be allowed to rest with 
the Calcutta authorities, to whom it has hitherto been as- 
signed. On the 13th of May Mr. Colvin telegraphed to 
Lord Canning as follows : — 

" It will, no doubt, have been already thought of, but 
I cannot do harm in suggesting that the force refeuming^ 
from the Persian Gulf, or a considerable portion of it, be 
summoned in straight to Calcutta, and thence sent up the 
country. Necessarily it will give a powerful moveable 
force free from local influences, and have an excellent 
effect in showing that the Government has large means, 
independent of the usual army here.** 

On the 1 fifth Sir Henry Lawrence telegraphed front 
Lucknow : — ^ All is quiet here, but af&irs are critical ; 
get every European you can from China, Ceylon, and else- 
where; also, all the Ghoorkas from the hills; time is 
everything. 

Lord Elphinstone offered, on the 17th, a regiment of 
Beloochees, and the 1st Bombay Europeans, both of which 
were accepted. On the same date Sir John Lawrence pro- 
posed to embody 5000 men from the corps of Police and 
Guides in the Punjaub, and to raise 1000 more if neces- 
sary, both of which suggestions were adopted. The mes- 
sage of Lord Canning to the Governor of Bombay was 
dated May 16th, and is as follows : — 

" Two of the three European regiments which are re- 
turning from Persia are urgently wanted in Bengal. If 
they are sent from Bombay to Kurrachee, will they find 
conveyance up the Indus 1 Are they coming from Bushire 
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in Kteftm or Muling transports ? Let me know immedi- 
ately whether Genend Ashburoham is gcisg to Madras." 

On the 17th the GoTemor-Ckneral asked IJord £lphin« 
stone if he cottld send a steamer to Oalle^ to bring troops 
from thence to Oslcutta ; and the Fuailiers at Madras 
were called for on the 16th of May, after the receipt of 
the message from Sir Henry Lawrence* We hare tiius 
the whole of the reinforcements aeooonted for, and in no 
single instance is the merit of having called them to 
Bengal to be ascribed to the Supreme Government. 

The question of the wise employment of means is 
equally capable of solution* 

At the outbreak of the mutiny there were in Calcutta^ 
and the adjoining stations of Dum*Dum and Barrack'^ 
pore, two regiments of European infkntry^ the 53rd and 
84th, mustering about 1700 effective men. These, with 
the 10th at Dinapore, and a company of artillery in Fort 
William, comprised the whole £ngUsh force between the 
capital and Agm, 900 miles distant The native corps 
consisted of the 2nd Grenadiers, 43rd and 70th 2^.L, the 
Calcutta militia, and the remnant of the 34th, in all 4000 
men, stationed within the limits of the Presidency divi- 
sion. At Berhampore there was the 63rd NJ. ; at Dina- 
pore, the 7th, 8th, and 40th, together with a regiment of 
irregular cavalry. Benares was occupied by the 37th 
and the Loodianah regiment of Sikhs. The 6th were at 
Allahabad ; the 6dth at Ghaz^re; the 2nd Cavalry, 1st 
and 53rd KL, at Cawnpore. The total available force cf 
Europeans throughout this great extent of country was 
not more than 2500, against 14,000 native troops ; vast 
odds as seen upon paper, but not sufficient to alarm a man 
of energy and decimon as to the result cf a struggle fco* 
the mastety. 

A thousand English volunteer in&ntry, 400 cavaLry, 
and 1500 sailors, were at the disposal ^f Government a 
week after the revolt became known. It only needed the 
utterance of a few words of ordinary sympathy and encou- 
ragement to draw out the entire available European popu- 
lation : no great price to pay for such service as they were 
able and willing to perform ; but small as was the esti- 
mated cost, Lord Canning grudged it. It was not until 
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the 12th of June that he consented to the enrolment of a 
volunteer corps ; and only then, after much misgiving as 
to the propriety of showing special £sivour to any particular 
class of the population. The use that might have been 
made of such auxiliaries was pointed out at the time with 
sufficient clearness ; but at this moment we can see that 
it would have been literally invaluable. 

The waters of the Ganges do not rise until the latter 
end of June ; and it would have been scarcely advisable 
to push troops up by that route, so long as there was a 
prospect that the vessels might get aground. The railway 
and the road offered the greatest facilities for the transit 
of men, guns, and stores ; and both were in the best con- 
dition. The line was opened to Baneegunge, a distance of 
120 miles from Calcutta ; and up to that point there was 
no difficulty in sending a couple of regiments by a single 
train. Whilst the volunteers were learning how to load 
and fire, and the merchant seamen were being instructed 
in the use of artillery, Grovemment might have placed 
on the road from the terminus to Cawnpore a line of sta- 
tions for horses and bullocks at intervals of five miles, 
guarded, if necessary, by posts of armed men ; the studs 
at Buxar and Ghazepore, the streets and the course of 
Calcutta, could have supplied any number of horses. There 
were 1600, siege bullocks at Allahabad, and 600 at Cawn- 
pore ; carriages and commissariat stores of all kinds might 
have been collected for the use of a division with seven 
days' hard work ; and had Government only consented to 
do just a fortnight beforehand what they were coerced to 
do on the 14th of June, they might have had, on the first 
day of that month, a force of 2000 Europeans at Banee- 
gunge, fully equipped with guns and stores ; the infantry 
capable of being pushed on at the rate of 120 miles a day, 
and the artillery, drawn by horses, elephants, and bullocks 
in turns, following at a speed of two miles an hour, day 
and night. The Madras Fusiliers had arrived, 830 strong. 
The disbanded native troops could have been kept easily 
in check by a detachment of 300 men at Barrackpore and 
200 in Fort William, in addition to the volunteers and 
seamen ; and by the 8th of June, at latest, a column ot 
1500 men would have reached Cawnpore; the guns, 
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escorted by half a wing, arriymg seven days afterwards. 
The 10th, after having disarmed the native regiments at 
Dinapore, could have spared 200 men for Benares, and the 
same number might have been detached from the column 
as it passed through Allahabad. The attack upon Sir 
Hugh Wheeler was not made until the 4th of June, and 
oilly succeeded on the 27th ; and we have only to recall 
the narrative of EEavelock's raid to infer the result of a 
march made six weeks earlier. 

The Eri^liahmcm has said that there were two stamps 
in the Calcutta post-office, one marked '^ insufficient,'' and 
the other '^ too late ;" and that one or the other ought to 
have been impressed upon every act of the Indian Go- 
vernment. The arrangements suggested in the previous 
paragraph were partiflHy carried out when it was too 
late ; when the veteran Wheeler with all his force and 
their precious charge slept in their bloody shrouds; when 
the wives and children of the gallant 32nd had all been 
massacred, and the gentle and gifbed Lawrence had 
perished miserably by the hand of a traitor. The volun- 
teers were allowed to enrol themselves on the 12th of 
June, and the native troops in Calcutta and Barrackpore 
were disarmed on the 14th of that month. The Fusi- 
liers, despatched in relays of twelve, fourteen, and on 
one occasion of eight men, arrived at Allahabad in the 
last days of June, when the 1600 bullocks offered by the 
commissariat on the 27th of May were all dispersed, and 
there was not a beast of burden or chest of medicinje to 
be had. On the 24th of May Lord Canning telegraphed 
to Sir Henry Lawrence : — *' It is impossible to place a 
wing of Europeans at Cawnpore in less than twenty-five 
dayn. The Government dawk and the dawk companiesr 
are folly engaged in carrying a company of the 84th to 
Benaies, at the rate of eighteen men a day. The entire 
regiment of the Fusiliers, about 900 strong, cannot be ex- 
pected at Benares in less than nineteen or twenty days." The 
plea of impossibility was not to be gainsaid, and hence it 
occurred that General Havelock started from Allahabad 
the day after the death of Sir Henry Lawrence ; twice 
essayed to relieve Lucknow ; and twice returned, unable, 
from numerical weakness, to accomplish the object. Bu* 
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the sacceas obtained satisfied the minds of the aiitho* 
rities. Every petty detachment reached its destination. 
Benares was saved by a reinforcement of forty men; 
AUahabad had been preserved by seventy decayed Euro* 
pean gunners. The people at home would overlook the 
neglect of prevention, when they heard of the rapidity 
of the cure ; the chance of a relapse not being taken 
into consideration. 

Each of the large towns enumerated is situated on 
the banks of the Ganges or Jumna, the former stream 
being navigable at all seasons for vessels of light draught 
as far as Dinapora There were hundreds of cargo boats 
at Calcutta^ winch, furnished with mat roo& and partially 
decked over, would have carried each a large gun, and the 
men to work it. Steamers, of which there were numbers 
available, would have towed them to Dinapore, where 
they might have waited till the rivers rose, and then, 
either by sailing and rowing, or tugged by steam, they 
could have got up to the walls of Delhi If it were 
thought advisable to ascend the Jumna in the first of 
the rains, the armament and stores could have been 
transferred to boats built expressly for the navigation, 
which are always to be found waiting at Benares and 
Ghazepore for their upward cargoes at that season of the 
year. These vessels, long, low, and heavily built, carry 
forty tons on a draught of eighteen inches, and are ad'- 
mirably fitted to serve as gunboats. The notion of 
taking advantage of the fiunlities afforded by steamers 
and small armed vessels for attacking towns situated on 
the banks of navigable rivers, appears to have been sug« 
gested in an officii way to Lord Canning early in August, 
when it was settled that Captain Peel should ascend the 
Ganges with a force of men and guns; but there were 
difficulties in the way which required long deliberation, 
and Captain Peel started when it was too late in the 
season, and hence had to relinquish the main object of 
the enterprise. There is an old maxim which recom^ 
mends that you should never put forth your hand with- 
out being sure that you can draw it back again. The 
Indian Government appear to value the advice, and 
always to have acted upon it. Digitized by Google 
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The. column of 1500, arriving at Cawupwe in the 
second week in June^ could hare been reinforced on the 
2&th of that month b3r at least 4000 men, erven if a regi- 
ment had been left behind to strengthen Calciitt& The 
64th, 78th, and a company of the Madras Artillery, in all 
nearly l&OO men, arrived at Fort William between the 
1st and 10th of Jtine. The 37th from Ceylon, with a 
company of the Boyal ArtUlery, the 29th and 35th from 
Fegu, reached almost at the same time. The rebels in 
beart at Oaieatta wrote to their friends in the norths 
west, that "the sea was throwing tip soldiers every day;" 
and the slightest knowledge of the Oriental character 
would have suggested the propriety of benefiting by 
their natural tendency to exaggeration. Had the regi- 
ments, after a day's rest, been marched in each case to 
the wide plain near the fort, and there, with all the pomp 
and circumstance that could have been devised, been pnt 
through the evolutions of a sham fight, the story of their 
numbera and warlike appearance, magnified tenfold, would 
havfe spread over the whole country. But the rulers of 
British India have no idea of dxumatic effect; and except 
whesi the occupants of carriages on the course stood up 
as one man to cheer a passing troop-ship, and, with fim 
hearts, felt that they ought to be uncovered in the pre^ 
sence of the rudest soldier that wore the livexy of Eng^ 
land, the gallant men passed on to their workof toil^ 
perhaps to sickness and death, with no sign of reco* 
gnition from the Government they came to serve. Want 
ci food, bad lodgings, and pitiless exposure waited upon 
them tiU they got clear of Calcutta. 

The 6th. and 90th arrived early in July, and two 
Madras regiments in August ; yet Lucknow was not re* 
lieved, but only strengthened on the 20th of October. 
The elements of a force with which a Napier would 
have undertaken to traverse the length and breadth of 
the land, were scattered over the country, shattered in 
brilliant but useless actions, worn down by incessant 
toil, or decimated by disease and lack of sustenance and 
shelter. God's curse lies heavy on the nations when it 
takes the form of pestilence or famine ; but it is never, 
perhaps, so deadly and terrible as when, in time of trial, 
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it visits the people with a Goyemment such as that which 
is presided over by Viscount Canning. 

But there was still another means of saving the brave 
and helpless of Cawnpore and Lucknow, apart from the 
march of Europeans to their aid. At the outbreak of the 
mutiny Jung Bahador, the virtual ruler of Nepaul, offered 
the use of his army, and the services of 3000 were ac- 
cepted. The best men of the Nepaulese forces were 
picked out for the expedition; and the daring little 
Ghoorkas, elated to the highest pitch at the prospect of 
fighting by the side of the English, and plundering the 
hoards of the hated Sepoys, came down from their hills 
by forced marches, and expected to be in Oude about the 
15th of June. Though the prime troops of Nepaul, they 
were the ugliest and dirtiest of warriors, not much amen- 
able to discipline, nor fond of temperance in eating or 
drinking ; but the Sikh, who cares nothing for Brahmin 
and Mussulman, shrinks with dismay from a conflict with 
the Ghoorka. They were a match in this case for more 
than 10,000 Sepoys ; and had they been permitted to join 
Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow, he would have raised 
the siege in twenty-four hours after their arrival, and then, 
clearing a road to the Ganges, have crossed over to Cawn- 
pore and liberated Sir Hugh Wheeler. But the blight 
of Calcutta was upon all concerned. When the Ghoorkas 
had passed through the deadly jungle that surrounds 
the base of their hills, Jung Bahador received a despatch 
from Lord Canning, requesting that they might be re<»lled, 
as their services could be dispensed with. They went 
back to Katmandoo, heavy-hearted, and suffering greatly 
from sickness, which broke out amongst them on their 
return march ; but had scarce reached the capital, when 
another despatch came from Lord Canning, asking Jung 
Bahador to send them back again to Oude, where they 
were now wanted. They lefc Katmandoo for the second 
time on the 29th of June, two days after the massacre at 
Cawnpore; and only arrived in the British territory, 
much reduced by dis^ise and death, when Sir Henry Law- 
rence had been dead for a fortnight There are widows 
and orphans who have more need to complain than Jun^ 
Bahador : but that chieftain considers that he has been iU 
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used in the matter ; and writing to his friend Mi*. Hodg- 
son, late of the Bengal Civil Service, a narrative of the 
affair, he wound up with the exclamation, " You see how 
I am treated. How do you expect to keep India with 
such rulers as these T 



CHAPTER Vn. 

SB HABOH ON DELHI.^THB DBVEKOB OF THB MAOASSIKK. — THE 
OlOBAT MOOITL AKD HIS OOUBT.— STABRATIYBS OF THE OAPTVKB AITO 
OONPITIOK 09 THE OITT. 

We left the Meerut mutineers on the night of the 10th 
of May, encamped on the road to Delhi. They made 
good use of their time, performing the distance, thirty-six 
miles, before noon the following day. They met several 
Europeans on the road travelling in dawk carriages, who 
were of course slaughtered ; and then hastening into the 
dty, the rebels set about their separate tasks of seducing 
the men of the regiments stationed there, calling out the 
thieves to plunder^ and murdering every European that 
could be laid hold of Biding furiously through the can- 
tonment, the men of the 3rd Cavalry sought everywhere 
for the officers, in whose faces they discharged their pis- 
tols with shouts of savage triumph. The city was full of 
munitions of war; though, with a blind reliance upon 
destiny, for which our race have only the excuse that they 
believe in the Providence which watches over fools and 
madmen^ no Europeans have been stationed in Delhi for 
many years. 

The arsenal contained three siege trains and vast stores 
of warlike material, the loss of which has been felt severely 
by the troops of the avenging army ; but the rebels were 
not permitted to reap aU the benefits of Grovernment 
supineness. The magazine held a vast quantity of powder 
and warlike stores, and they hastened to it in the hope of 
a speedy capture ; but its little garrison of nine men were 
of the true English mould, and the rebels obtained nothing 
in the end but a speedy entrance into the Indian paradise. 
Some days after the loss of Delhi, Lieutenant Willoughby, 
the officer in charge of the magazine, made his appearance 
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at Meerut^ blackened with ganpowder, and siukiag rapidly 
iix)m the eftects of wounds and exhaustion ; and it waa 
-then learned that he had blown up the place to prevent it 
falling into the h^idg of the mntineeiu He died soon 
afterwards, and it was thought that the story ot his gal- 
lant conduct would never be told ; but, after an extraor- 
dinary delay, the Grovernment published a despatch from 
Lieutenant Forrest, from which it appears that, on the 
first ahmn of the outbreak, he hastened to the magazijae, 
togetiier with Massra. Buckley, Shaw, Scully, and Crow, 
warrant officers, and Sergeants Edwards and Stewart, 
What followed had better be told in his own words. 

"On Sir TheophUus Metcalfe alighting firom his buggy. 
Lieutenant Wilioughby and I aceompanied him to the 
small bastion on the river face, which commanded a foil 
view of the bridge, from which we could distinetly see the 
mutineers marching in open column headed by the cavalry ; 
^nd the Delhi side of the bridge was already in the po»- 
Bession of a body of cavalry. On Sir Theop^lus Met(^fe 
observing this, he proceeded with Lieutenant Wilioughby 
to see if the city gate was dosed against the mutineers. 
However, this step was needless, as the mutineers were 
Emitted directly to the palace, through which they pamed 
cheering. On Lieutenant Willoughb/s return to the 
magazine, the gates of the magaane were closed and bar- 
ricaded, and every possible arrangement that eould be 
made was at once commenced on. Inside the gate lead- 
ing to the park were placed two 6-pounderB, double 
charged with grape, one under acting sub-oondaotor Orow 
and Sergeant Stewart, with the lighted matches in their 
hands, and with orders that^ if any attempt was made to 
force that gate, both guns were to be fired at onee, and 
they were to &11 back on iJiat part of the magaone ia 
which Lieutenant Wilioughby and I were posted. The 
principal gate of the magazine was similarly defended hf 
two guns, with the chevaux-de-frise laid down on ihe in- 
side. For the further d^ence of this gate €Um1 the ma^i^ 
sane in its vicinity, there w^e two 6-pouo4ers eo placed 
that eith^ would command the gate and a small l»stioii 
in its vicinity. Within sixty yards oi the gate and ia 
£ront of the office, and commanding two eross-roads, were 
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tkree 6-pounders and one 24-pounder howitzer, which 
oould be so managed aa to act upon any part of the maga~ 
me in that neighbourhood. After all these guns and 
howitzers had been placed in the several positions above- 
named, they were loaded with double charges of grape. 
The next step taken was to place arms in the hajads of 
the native establishment, which they most reluctantly 
received, and appeared to be in a state not only of excite- 
ment, but also ol insubordination, as they refused to obey 
any orders issued by the Europeans, particularly the Mus- 
«ulmaQ portion of the establishment. After the above 
arrangements had been made, a train was laid by con* 
ductors Buckley, Scully, and Sergeant Stewart, ready to 
be fired by a preconcerted signal, which was that of con- 
ductor Buckley raising his hat from his head, on the order 
being given by Lieutenant WiUoughby. The train wa« 
fired by conductor Scully, but not until such time as the 
laat round from the howitzers had been fired. So soon as the 
ikbove arrangements had be^ made, guaxds from the palace 
oame and demanded the possession of the magazine in the 
)mme of the King of Delhi, to which no reply was given. 
<' Immediately after this, the subadar of the goUicd on 
duty at the magazine informed Lieutenant Willoughby 
joid me that the King of Delhi had sent down word to 
the mutineers that he would without delay send scaling- 
ladders £rom the palace for the purpose of scaling the 
walls, and which shortly after arrived. On ihe ladders 
being erected against the wall, the whole of our native 
estabU^ment deserted us by climbing up the sloped 
sheds on the inside of the magazine, and descending the 
ladders on the outside, after which the enemy appeared in 
great munbers on the top of the walls, and on whom we 
kept up an incessant fire of grape, every round of which 
told well, as long as a single round remained. Previous 
to the natives deserting us, they hid the jHriming pouches ; 
and one man in particular, Kurreembulrah, a durwan, ap- 
peared to keep up a constant communication with the 
enemy on the outside, and keep them informed of our 
situation. Lieutenant Willoughby was so annoyed at 
"diis man's conduct, that he gave me an order to shoot 
him, should be again approaxjh the gate.oigi,i,ed by Google 
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'' LieuteuaDt Eaynor, with the other Europeans, did 
everything that possibly could be done for the defence of 
the magazine ; and where all have behaved so bravely, it 
is almost impossible for me to point out any particular 
individual However, I am in duty bound to bring to 
the notice of Government the gallantry of conductors 
Buckley and Scully on this trying occasion. The former, 
assisted only by myself, loaded and fired in rapid sucoes? 
sion the several guns above detailed, firing at least four 
rounds from each gun, and with the same steadiness as if 
standing on parade, although the enemy were then some 
hundreds in number, and kept up a continual fire of mus- 
ketry on us, within forty or fifty yards. After firing the 
last round, conductor Buckley received a musket-bcJl in 
his arm, above the elbow, which has since been extracted 
here. I at the same time was struck in the left hand by 
two musket-balls, which disabled me for the time. It was 
at this critical moment that Lieutenant Willoughby gave 
the order for firing the magi^^ne, which was at once re- 
sponded to by conductor Scully firing ^the several trains. 
Indeed, fit)m the very commencement, he evinced his 
gallantry by volunteering his services for blowing up the 
magazine, and remained true to his trust to the last 
moment. As soon as the explosion took place, such as 
escaped from beneath the ruins — and none escaped unhurt 
— ^retreated through the sally-port on the river fiice. 
Lieutenant Willoughby and I succeeding in reaching the 
Cashmere Gkite. What became of the other parties it is 
impossible for me to say. Lieutenant Baynor and con- 
ductor Buckley have escaped to this station. Severe in- 
disposition prevented my sending in this report sooner." 

It is little more than half a century since Lord Lake, 
whilst engaged in a campaign agaiost the Mahrattas, en- 
camped near the city of Delhi, and, making his way into 
the palace, found there the representative of the royal 
house of Timor, in the person of an aged man, poor, hap- 
less, and blind, the plaything of fortune, the prize by turns 
of numerous adventurers. His ancesters had by the law 
of forcie^. at one time acquired the dominion of all India^ 

" iihe fulQ which had raised them to the pinnacle of 
^ha^'^unk him to the lowest depths of abasement. 
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He had lived to see the domiDions over which he had 
himself reigned, the prize of successive conquerors, his 
wealth scattered, his wives dishonoured, and had reached 
the climax of human misery when a brutal soldier scooped 
his eyes out with a dagger, and left him without the hope 
of better days. The !&iglish general seated him again in 
the chair of royalty, and, in return for a parchment gift 
of the countries which he had won and intended to keep 
by the sword, allotted to him the first rank in the long 
line of mockery kings that once reigned, but now who 
merely live, in India. In public and private, the Padshah, 
as he is called, received the signs of homage which were 
considered to belong to his pre-eminent station. He has 
never forgiven the English since a Governor-General in- 
sisted upon having a chair in his presence; and, until 
recently, the agent of the latter, when vouchsafed the 
honour of an audience, addressed him with folded hands, 
in the attitude of supplication. He never received letters, 
only petitions ; and conferred an exalted favour on the 
Government of British India by accepting a monthly 
present of 80,000 rupees. Merely as a mark of excessive 
condescension, he tacitly sanctioned all our acts, withdrew 
his royal approbation from each and all of our native 
enemies, and fired salutes upon every occasion of a victory 
achieved by our troops. Hitherto, it would have been 
impossible to have found a royal ally more courteously 
disposed ; and, we believe, it never entered the brain of the 
most suspicious diplomatist, that the treaties between the 
Great Mogul and the Honourable Company were in any 
danger of being violated by his Majesty. To sweep away 
the house of Tamerlane would not have added one jot to 
our power. Outside the walls of his palace, the King of 
Delhi, as he was termed, had no more authority than the 
meanest of those whom he had been taught to consider 
his bom vassals ; but within that enclosure his will was 
fiite, and there were 12,000 persons who lived subject to 
it. The universal voice of society ascribkl to this popu- 
lation the habitual practice of crimes of which the very 
existence is unknown at home, except to the few who 
form the core of the corrupt civilization of great cities. 
Its princes lived without dignity, and its female aristo- 
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cracy eontmed to exist without honour. The physioal 
type of manhood was debased, whilst the intellectual 
qualifieatimis of both sexes, with one or two exceptions, 
did not reach even the Mahomedan standard of iaerit» 
perhaps the lowest in the scale of modem humanity. 

But a ^' Light of the World" could not exist even in 
these days without expenencing eariMy troubles. His 
Majesty had no fear of Mahratta daggers, and his pulsion 
was paid £fcr more punotually than were the rerenues of 
his ancestors. Domestic troubles were more burdenflomi^ 
perhaps, to his effulgent shoulders than would be the caros^ 
of the universe, and there were^ no less than 1200 little 
lights which radiated upon him from all parts of Hindoar 
tan, and required a great deal of oil to keep them bom^ 
ing. It was no uncommon thing for one of this oekstial 
race to be obliged to live on iifty shillings % months but 
in no case did he forget the dignity of Im birth. A Mus- 
sulman is obliged to settle a dowry up<m his wile^ and a 
member of the Scolahm never endows her with less than 
S^fiOOl Th^ sole occupation was confined to idaying 
on the Indian lute, and singing the King^s versesL To^ 
proud to work inth thair hands, too ignorant to be useful 
with their heads, they would have been content to con** 
tinue for generations to come in their late miserable eon* 
dition«-*forlom moortals^ empty alike in pocket and stc^ 
mach, in heart and brain, and oonsoious only of the pos- 
session of unsatisfied appetites. The evil had not escaped 
the notice oi Government, who felt that they must pull 
down the nest, if they would have the young brood fly 
abroad. When the title of the late heir<a]^arent wsa 
recognised, it was arranged that» on the death of the late 
occupant of the musnud, the palace should be evacuated, 
and the £unily residence fixed at what is now the king's 
country seat, situated about twelve miles firom Delhi Hia 
Majesty oonsented to the terms with muoh reluctance^ 
and^ his son dying before him, perhaps he felt morally 
released from the ^nd. He has had his own little quar- 
rels with his despised protect(Hra on the usual score of 
accounts j but it is likely that all outstanding daims bouk 
the lltb May last will find speedy adjustment. 
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In Spite of the utter subjection in wUoh the Padahah 
lived for well nigh a hundml ^ean, the Muasulmans still 
continued to regard him as being the fountain of honour, 
the rightful monarch of Hindostan, This belief is easily 
accounted for^ since, with the ezoeptiGn of the princes of 
Bajpootaua and a few inaigni£oant njahs, thero are no 
dynasties which can lay claim to a much greater antiquity 
than that of the British rule in the Sast ; whilst, again, 
there is hardly a single monarch who has not at some time 
sworn fealty to the house of Tamerlane, and received in- 
vestiture at its handa The Mogul is the only person to 
whom the Mahomedans can look up as their natural head. 
The founders of the royal houses of the Deccan, Oamatic, 
and Oude, of Holkar and Scindiah, were the deputies and 
aervants of his anoestors. His divine right to universal 
dominion stiU exists; only in the East, as elMwhere, 
Toiyism, however sincere, is seldom able to bring the law 
and the &ot into complete harmony. Nothing was more 
natural than the proclamation by Mussulmans of the 
Delhi Eaj when they fancied they saw a cbanoe of throw- 
ing off the English yoke j but a rebellion requires some- 
thing more than a name to make it sucoesaftil, and the 
adherents of the new rulers have not ftiled to recognise 
the fiict. They used the King of Oude as they have used 
the credulous Hindoo. The deposed prinee has vast 
hoards of money, and unbounded influence amongst the 
Sepoys ; and hence, when it became possible to employ 
the pretensions of the Padshah, the wrongs of the King 
of Oude, and the superstition oi the Hindctos^ a eonfede- 
racy was created, the strength oi which we have scarcely 
yet ascertained. Meanwhile the king of thft Sepoya* 
ehoioe has shown himself worthy of hm Tartar progenitorai. 
At an early date of the mutiniea he caused letters to be 
sent to various regiments, requesting them to aei«e the 
treasuries and loot all they could find, bringing^ in every 
case, the plunder to his royal receiving-house. Favour 
and twenty-four shillings per month would reward the 
obedient Sepoy ; punishment sure^ but not specified, was 
to overtake him who elected to remain honest. Some of 
his Majesty's ancestors were emphatically the greatest 
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thieves in the world, and their descendant has availed 
himself of this the only opportunity he has had of pur- 
suing the fiunily vocation. 

The complicity of the Sepoy King of Delhi in Uie rebel* 
lion was evident from the first moment of alarm. The 
corps that commenced the revolt were Mussulmans almost 
to a man ; and the place of their destination, with the 
nature of the welcome that would be given to them, was 
not for an instant in doubt They m^e for the palace at 
once on entering the dty, the king having it in Ms power 
to shut the gates against them, without any danger to his 
own personal housdiold. The mutineers would not have 
dared to shed blood within those sacred precincts without 
his previous authority to do so ; and had he chosen to give 
shelter to the helpless fugitives who implored his protec- 
tion, not a finger would have been lifted against them. It 
rested with him to give the word which would have con- 
verted the revolt to a mere strife between men of oppos- 
ing races — Sepoy against European, Mussulman and Brah- 
min against Christianity and civilization ; but the descen- 
dant of Tamerlane inherited the ancestral thirst for blood, 
and thought, perhaps, like a chief of pirates, it was neces- 
sary to make forgiveness hopeless. Ladies and others who 
had sought shelter in the palace were dragged before him, 
their captors asking what should be done with them. The 
royal answer, " Do what you like to them," was of course 
a sentence of death ; and the brief reign of the heir-ap- 
parent, whom his majesty gave them as a sovereign, was 
inaugurated with the blood of English women and chil- 
dren whose lives had wrought him no harm, and whose 
death could yield him no profit Later still the last of 
the Great Moguls issued a decree of extermination against 
the Sikhs as well as the hated Feringhee, and in both 
cases committed what politicians say is worse than moral 
guilt — a deplorable blunder. For every drop of the inno- 
cent blood spilt at Delhi and elsewhere, a tide has poured 
from the veins of his adherents ; and the act of H.M.'s 5th 
Fusiliers, who scratched a crucifix on their bayonets, and, 
kissing the weapon, swore to wash out the mark in the 
hearts' blood of the rebels, only embodied the feelings of 
every man of British extraction. To win back our losses and 
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Tindicate our ancient reputation, were felt to be but small 
matters. The cry was for vengeance, full and complete ; 
and nothing short of that will satisfy our countrymen. 
V Karratives of what took place after the mutineers got 
possession of Delhi have been furnished by native writers, 
whose habit of chronicling minute &cts gives great value 
to their descriptions of passing events. We subjoin trans- 
lations of two Hindoo letters, which throw great light 
upon the state of feeling in the city at the time of the re- 
volt, and show how little reason there is to suspect that 
the commercial and trading classes had anything to do 
with it The extract now given is from a communication 
to the Eajah of Jheend by his newswriter in Delhi, dated 
May 17th, six days after the arrival of the mutineers : — 
/'On the 1 6th Bamzan, on Sunday, eighty-five sowars 
of the cavalry were sentenced to imprisonment at Meerut. 
The regiments proceeded to the gaol, and released the pri- 
soners, and took them away, slaying the European sen- 
tries : they then set fire to the houses in the lines, and 
slew old and young. Some 300 Europeans and natives 
were killed in the conflict ; some cavalry and a regiment 
of in&ntry have arrived at Delhi Mr. Eraser and some 
other gentlemen went with some sowars to quell the dis- 
turbance : the cavalry attacked and killed au the Euro- 
peans, and ihen went down to cantonments, and burnt 
the artillery and in&ntry lines, and the blackguards of the 
city looted the shops. In the afternoon the sowars offered 
their services to the king, and said they would place him 
on the throne, and that he should take the opportunity, 
and give up to them his guns and magazine. What they 
required, he did. He promised, and gave up his son to 
them. They attacked the Government magazine, when 
they knocked down the wall of the magazine, which caused 
much injury to the people. There were many Europeans^- 
killed j in short, only those of the English who conce^d 
themselves escaped, but none others. The king h^ap- 
pointed one Meer Nawab as kotwal. The whole place is 
in disturbance. The king has sent his son to inspire con- 
fidence, but the ill-disposed are plundering everywhere. 
The king has encamped outside the city with six regi- 
ments ; he is old. The officials are those of a worn-out 
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Oovernment. The Jahgeerdars, in deference to the Eng^ 
lish, have not girded their loins. There are no arrange* 
ments for any provision^ much less for anything else, ^e 
Sepoys are ready to give their lives, and to take the lives 
of others. To-day, Wednesday, some fifty odd Europeans, 
who had secreted themselves, were killed. They are hunt* 
ing for more, and if any be found they will be killed. K 
they have escaped, so much the better. It is like the 
atrocities of Kadir SbaL On Tuesday the king rode 
through the city, and encouraged the people to throw open 
their shops ; but the people would not be comforted ; many 
shops have been deserted. The dviliEation of fifty-three 
years has been destroyed in three hours ; good men have 
been plundered, scoundrels enriched. A regiment haai 
come itom Allyghur ; they have not spared their officers. 
Three regiments and one battery of artillery of Delhi, two 
regiments and 500 troops from Meerut, and a regiment 
from Allyghur, are now in Delhi All the magazine hasi 
been placed in the fort. The king has summoned dif* 
ferent principal men of Delhi to make arrangements ; they 
have pleaded sickness and incompetency, and sowars have 
been despatched to XJtwur and Jaipoor. It remains to 
be seen what will come of it. The Delhi people have 
Mien into difficulties : God's will be done. This has been 
composed with care, and in a spirit of loyalty. The state 
of the people is not to be described. They are alive, but 
they despair of their lives. There is no cure for such a 
curse. The Sepoys are without a leader." 

The story of the second eye-witness is even more cir- 
cumstantial, the writer having had opportunities of wit- 
nessing all that oocurred in the place from the commence- 
ment of the outbreak. 

"On the morning of the 11th instant we were pro- 
ceeding in a bhylee from Delhi to Mussoorie, and softer 
we- had nirossed the bridge of boats and had proceeded 
200 yards we were met by eighteen troopers with drawn 
«words; they asked us who we were? We replied, 
* Pilgrims proceeding to Hurdwar.' They desired us to 
turn back to Delhi, or they would murder us ; we ac- 
cordingly returned. On arriving at the bridge of boats, 
the troopers plimdered the toll-chest ; and a regiment of 
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BepofB crossed tke bridge and entered the dty, after 
having killed a European whom, they met on the bridge. 
The regiment had crossed, but the troopers were on the 
other side of the river, when the boatmen broke the 
bridge ; the troopers crossed the river on horseback^ and 
entered the city by the Delhi gate, and cantered up to 
the Ungooree Baugh (under the palace), to murder the 
* Burra Saheb.' The kotwal, on hearing of this, sent 
word to Mr. Simon Fraser, the commissioner^ who imme*- 
-diately ordered the records of his office to be removed 
into the city, and, getting into a buggy, with a double 
barrelled gun loaded, with two orderly horsemen, pro<« 
-oeeded towards the mutineers. The troopers advanced 
Upon him ; Mr. Fraser fired, and shot one dead timnigh 
the head, and with the second barrel killed a trooper's 
horse ; he then got out of the buggy, and entered the 
palace at the ' Summuu Booij,' closing the gate, and pro^ 
needed to the Lahore gate of the palace, and there cidled 
out to the subadar on duty to close tiie gate (ie., the 
palace-guard gate), which he immediately did. A trooper 
then rode up, and called out to the subadar to open the 
gate.* He asked, 'Who are youT and on his replying, 
'We are troopers from Meerut,' the subadar observed, 
'Where are the other troopers)' The man replied, 'In 
the Ungooree Baugh;* when the subadar desired the 
k^opers to bring them all, that he would open the gate, 
Jtmd on their arrival did so, when all the troopers entered 
thepakoe. 

" Mr. Simon Fraser and Captain Douglas, the com* 
mandant of the Palace Guards, called out to i^e subadar, 
'What treachery is this) Desire your men to load' (an 
'Qntire company, if not more, was on duty at the palace 
guard gate). The subadar abused the oomm]ssioB.6r, de- 
siring him to go away; on hearing which both Mr. Fraser 
and Captain Douglas left the quarters, and ran towards 
the interior of the palace, and were pursued by the 
troopers, one of whom fired a pistol at Mr. Fraser, on 
which he staggered and leant against a wall; when 
^mother trooper went up, and with a sword severed his 
head from his body at a single blow, and also in a similar 
manner killed Captain Douglas, the oommandant of the 
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palace, and then proceeded to the king's hall of audience, 
irhere they killed two more Europeans^ and then pro- 
ceeded to Durreeougunge, and set fire to all the houses 
there. Another regiment of Sepoys arrived into the city, 
and desired all the budmashes to plunder the houses, 
since they (the mutineers) consideriBd it 'huram/ and 
would not condescend to touch the booty themselves. 
The troopers then murdered five gentlemen and three 
ladies in Durreeougunge, and the remainder took shelter 
in the Kishunghur Kaja's house. They then came to the 
Delhi bank, set fire to it, and killed five gentlemen ; they 
then went up to the kotwalee, desiring the budmashes to 
commence plundering; on hearing which the kofcwal 
absconded, and took no steps to protect the people, and 
even allowed the kotwalee to be plundered. The muti- 
neers then came to the late CoL Skinner's house, which 
they did not touch, but set fire to all the houses in the 
vicinity of the church, killing all the gentlemen, ladies, 
and children therein. 

" After this ^ye troopers galloped to the cantonments, 
and on their approach all the Sepoys set fire to their 
officei*s* houses, murdering all the gentlemen, ladies, and 
children they could find in cantonments ; the remainder 
of the troopers proceeded to the magazine in the city. 
On their approach four officers were standing before the 
magazine gate, which they closed, and from inside fired 
two shots at the troopers, and then set fire to the maga- 
zine : all the four officers, and upwards of a thousand men 
of the city, were blown up with the magazine. Two regi- 
ments from the Delhi cantonments joined the mutineers 
at the Delhi kotwalee, and commenced plundering the 
city. The two Delhi regiments then went and encamped 
near the Ellenborough tank before the palace. A guard 
was sent to the Kishunghur Baja's house, on suspicion of 
his having given refuge to Eui'opeans. Upwards of 
thirty-four Europeans (men, women, and children) were 
concealed in the house. The mutineers set fire to the 
house, and it kept burning all day and night ; but the 
Europeans were safe in the ' tykhana.' The next morn- 
ing the troopers brought two guns from the magazine, 
and kept firing at the house all day, but without effect 
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They then took to plundering the city in every direction. 
The late Colonel Skinner's house^ which the mutineers 
did not touch, was regularly plundered by the scamps of 
Delhi. On the 13th the mutineers again attacked the 
Europeans that had taken shelter in the Kishunghur 
Haja's house. The Europeans commenced to fire, and 
shot thirty of the mutineers ; but on their ammunition 
and supplies being out, thirty Europeans came out, and 
foiir remained in the ' tykhana.' The heir-apparent now 
rode up to the house, and begged the mutineers would 
deliver them into his custody, and that he would take 
care of them ; however, paying no attention to what he 
said, they put all the Europeans to death. Mr. George 
Skinner, his wife, and children had taken refuge in the 
palace ; spies gave information ; they were seized, taken 
to the kotwalee, and there most cruelly put to death. 
Dr. Chimmun Lall, the sub-assistant surgeon, was also 
killed at the dispensary. For three days the dead bodies 
were not removed, and on the fourth day the mutineers 
caused them all to be thrown into the river. 

" The mutineers then asked the king either to give them 
two months' pay, or their daily rations. The king sum- 
moned all the shroffs and mahajuns^ telling them if they 
did not meet the demands of the mutineers they would 
all be murdered; on which the shroffs agreed to give 
them dall rotee for twenty days, adding, they could not 
afford more. The mutineers replied, * We have deter- 
mined to die ; how can we eat dall rotee for the few days 
we have to live in this world?' Whereupon the king 
ordered four annas a day. The mutineers have placed 
two guns on each gate in the city, and have brought a 
thousand maunds of gunpowder from the cantonment 
magazine, and have taken possession of all the shot and 
shell in the city magazine. Supplies have been stopped, 
and everything becoming exceedingly dear, viz., attah 
thirteen seers, wheat eighteen seers, ghee one and a half 
seers, &c. All the neighbouring villages are up and 
plundering : the king has accordingly burnt five Goojur 
villages. The late Col. Skinner's house at Balaspore has 
also been plundered. After plundering Delhi, 200 
troopers proceeded to Goorgaon^ and set fire to the houses. 
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miirdered the collector, and pltiiidered the treamii% 
bringing away 7 lakhs 84^000 ni|)ees; and, with tho 
Delhi treasuiy, the mutineers hare in their possession 
il lakhs 84,000 rupees, which is kept in the paiac% 
guarded by them and the king's troops. The troopers 
have also advanoed towards Allyghur and Agra, with th^ 
intention of persuading the troops there to join them and 
net fire to houses and murder all the Europeans there< 
At Delhi there are three regiments, one firom Meerut and 
two of the Delhi regimentS) and two hundred troopers | 
the rest have all proceeded towards Allyghur and Agra; 
The great banker, Lutchmee Chund Sett, ftom feeding 
the mutineers daily, has saved his firm from sharing 
the £a,te of the others, and is the only shroff who has not 
been plundered.*' 

We think that a careful perusal of the above narratives 
will strengthen the theory ^at there was no plot to create 
a rebellion, but that the outbreak was the result of a 
sudden impulse, hardened into purpose and plan by the 
sense of general disafl^tion. The relatives and adherents 
of the Delhi &mily were spread all ov^ the country, and 
had tampered, no doubt, with the major part of the Mus* 
sulman Sepoys, urging them to seiate the first ^vour* 
able opportunity to rise for the recovery of their ancient 
doininion& They would say that, although the Padshah 
was too old to place himself at tiie head of such an enter^ 
prise, his son was willing to be dedared their king and 
leader ; and that the enormous military arsenals and com-^ 
mercial wealth of Delhi, totally unde&nded by European 
troops, would give them such a start at the outset of a 
rebellion, that they might reasonably expect the adhesion 
of all the surrounding country^ StUi, however, it is un* 
likely that the revolt would have happened but for the 
local grievance of the greased cartridges. The Meerut 
rebels knew that the heir-apparent was not a soldier, and 
they had never heard that rebellion had prospered against 
the British power. The most sanguine spirit could 
scarcely expect to have escaped alive from the cantonment 
where 2000 English soldiers, guns, cavalry, and infantry 
were brigaded. And when, beyond their wildest hopes, 
they reached Delhi, the same sense of impending doom 
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weighed upon ihetXL They talked of themselyeB as men 
who had fulfilled a saored duty at the oertain cost of 
speedy extinction. They thought, irith all the English, 
l^t a very short time must witness the capture of the 
dity, when, of course, thc^ would be annihilated to a man: 
and murmured at having nothing better than " dall 
rotee" to feed upon for the few days that remained to 
them. " Let us," they said, in the emphatic language of 
Scripture, " eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." 

The cries of a mob, hotly engaged in the work of 
destruction^ are the heart's genuine utterances. There is 
no deceit in impulse— ho mode of artifice^ by which you 
can employ the tiger instincts in an unnatural way. The 
shout of the Mussulman troopers was " Been, deen \^ — a 
word of fear equally to Hindoo and Christian under ordi^ 
nary circumstances. It was the battle-cry of Mahomed 
of Ghuznee and Kadir Shah, and had been heard orer the 
din of falling pagodas and the death-shrieks of thousands 
of Hindoo worshippers in many a dark cycle of Eastern 
history. To suppose that Mahomedan soldiets would 
raise it now, merely to excite the Hindoo Bepoys to join 
them against the FeHnghees, is as reasonable as to beliere 
that the officers of an English army would, if Ireknd 
were invaded by a foreign power, seek to animate the 
loyalty of the Boman Catholic population by marching 
tlirough the villages with shouts of " Down with the 
Pope and the priests !" The Mussulman, in this instance, 
roused the Hindoo to aid him in warding off an evil 
which threatened both equally. They had a common 
cause to defend, and coalesced as a matter of course, just 
as Archbishops Sumner and M'Hale would unite if 
Christianity were in the last stage of periL That the 
rebels are using cartridges against us, which they chose 
rather to mutiny than accept at the outset, is no argument 
against their foolish sinoetity of belief. Once get the con^ 
viction firmly established in your mind that your servant 
intends to murder you in your sleep, and you are likely 
enough to seize bim when he enters the chamber on an 
errand of service. The mistake may be discovered, but 
the distrust remains. In the identical case of the car- 
tridges actually in use, the Bepojn might see oause to 
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alter their first impressions ; but, after all, their forcible 
conversion "was only a matter of time and opportunity. 
The majority of them, at this moment, think that their 
religion was in imminent danger ; and if they regret, the 
past, it will be that they have not made a wise use of 
their chances of salvation. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE SIEOE OF DELHI. — WAHT OF OUKfl. — DEFECTmi IHTELLiaBirOE. — 
TJKVISB OLEXENCT. — THE BBBBL PBOOLAXATIOE. — ^LOBD OAHimia'S 
WASTE PAPEBS. 

On the death of General Anson the command of the army 
devolved on the senior officer present, General Sir H. 
Barnard, K.C.B. This officer had served in the Crimea 
as chief of the stafif uiider Lord Saglan, and was fully 
entitled, we suppose, to whatever honours had been con- 
ferred upon him in consequence of that appointment. His 
march from TJmballa was a rapid one ; but the immediate 
result was not unlike that of a workman who proceeds in 
haste to his task, and then has to sit down and wait for 
his tools. The troops arrived before Delhi on the 8th 
June ; but the siege train had not come up, and when it 
reached the camp a close examination of the means of 
attack disclosed the fact that there were no men to work 
the guns. Two modes of assault were open to General 
Barnard. He could in half an hour have made a breach 
in the walls of Delhi sufficient to admit of the passage of 
any number of troops ; or, before proceeding to storm, he 
might batter the place with shot and shell, till king, 
mutineers, and inhabitants were buried in the ruins. The 
public, of course, were not aware of the obstacles that 
stood in the way of the latter course, and the least hopeful 
minds looked upon it as a matter of certainty that the 
place would be taken in a fortnight after our army sat 
down before it. This sanguine view of matters was en- 
couraged by the conduct of Government, who promulgated 
from time to time stories of the capture of Delhi, some- 
times gleaned from a newspaper, at other times from 
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private messages ; and once, on the 12tli of June, from. • 
" a great banker at Indore." 

But the day rolled by without bringing the event 
prayed for by so many thousands, and at last an anecdote 
oozed out through the columns of a Bombay journal 
which justified a very humble estimate of General Bar- 
nard's fitness. The general, it appears, had ordered a 
parade of the forces before leaving TJmballa, at which 
the 5th and 60th K.I. showed unmistakeable signs of 
mutiny. The tale of their disaffection reached Calcutta, 
and it was said that, on their refusal to obey orders, they 
had been cut to pieces. Granted the &ct of the revolt, 
and there was nothing more likely than the infliction of 
the subsequent punishment ; for the insolence and daring 
could know no bounds which did not hesitate to defy a 
British officer at the head of four or ^ve thousand English 
soldiers. It turned out, however, that the crime had 
been committed, and was pardoned. The general soothed 
the' malcontents into good humour, and hushed up the 
matter so far as they were concerned. 

The sequel may be imagined : the 5th were left behind 
to do garrison duty, but Uie 60th marched under British 
protection to Delhi, and reached the rebel fortress 
stronger in men, and richer in pocket, than if they had 
been simply dismissed the service, like so many thousands 
of their countrymen, and left to get to Delhi as they best 
could. We have not heard whether they ever fired a 
shot on our side ; but if so, they took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of apologizing for the mistake by going over in a 
body to the reikis, and heading, a day or two afterwards, 
one of the fiercest assaults made on our position. 

People who knew nothing of the science of war, except 
so &r as common sense teaches its rudiments, recognised 
in this fatal facility of pardoning, and its consequences, a 
melancholy likeness between the Govemor-Creneral and 
the Commander-in-Chief. With Lord Canning in Cal- 
cutta, and Sir Henry Barnard at Delhi, the prospect of a 
speedy termination to the rebellion seemed gloomy in the 
e^reme. 

It took twenty-six days to bring the main army from 
TJmballa^ and the auxiliary force from Meerut, before the 
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* walls of Delhi. The Guides acoompliahed the longer 
inarch in three d&ja; the rebels performed the shorter 
distance in eighteen hours. The meaEL literally ptned with 
impatience to get at the enemy; but there were no guns^ 
no artillerymen, no commissariat, and no medicine chest. 
They were held fast, as if labouring under nightmare,, 
with the Government of India dutclung at their throats. 
The rebels swarmed up at leisure from all parts of the 
oountry as to a safe asylum. They kept the roads open 
for themselves, but entirely dosed to the British autbori* 
ties, and went and oame at diseretion. In time, the 
mastii^ arrived, and watehed the movements of the tiger. 
The artillery followed afber a season, and at some intervisd 
of space the gunners. The labour oommenoed : the tide» 
of \ke began to ebb and flow in the British oamp : battles 
were won daily, but the siege never progressed : reinforce* 
ments continually arrived, but the army grew no stronger. 
Death was fed sparingly, but the table waa always spr^uL 
General suoeeeded general, and engineers followed each 
other in the direction of the attack, with the rapidity 
of the ehanges in a pantomime^ wd still the batteries - 
remained at almost extreme range, and the enemy eame 
out to fight us almost daily on our own ground General 
Barnard had taken the place of €k»n«»l Anson ; Generfd 
Beed superseded the former by right of seniority. Gene- 
ral Barnard was restored to the oommand by order of the 
Supreme Government ; Gkneral Barnard died, and General 
Beed again took the oommand of the force, to be again 
superseded in favour of General Wilson. Three or four 
ohief engineers had been appointed, and at one time the 
direction of siege operations waa vested in a lieutenant of 
artillery. Eighting beeame at last the soldiers' daily 
work, from the perfbrmanee of which neither wages nor 
jKTofit were expected. The Government grew tired of an- 
nouncing the &11 of Delhi, and were content to hear occa- 
sionally fh>m remote quarters that sickness, the sun, and 
the sword had not absorbed more than the total of the rein- 
forcements sent fipom time to time. The natives pro- • 
claimed all over the country that we had at last met more 
than our matoh. With the aid of our Sepoys we had cap- 
tured the impregnable Bhurtpore, but fighting against 
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ihem we could not take the almost defenceless city of 
Delhi The '' so-called fort, a plaoe of no strength/* as the 
military secretary phrased it, had resisted all the might 
of the Company Bi^adoor : who could doubt that the Bi^ 
had passed away from it for ever ? 

In the latter part of May, his Majesty of Delhi circu* 
lated the following proclamation in aJl directions. It was 
published by a Mahomedan paper in Calcutta^ and, by 
means of religious mendicants and other agendee, dis- 
persed over the whole country :^^ 

'' Be it known to all the Hindoos and Mahcmiedana^ 
the subjects and servants on the part of the officers of the 
[English forces stationed at Delhi and Meerut, that all the 
£curopeans are united in this point— first, to deprive the 
army of their religion ; and tiien, by the force of strong 
measures, to Christianize all the subjects. In fact^ it is 
ihe absolute orders of the €k)vemor-Gen«ral to serve out 
cartridges made up with swine and beef fat. If there be 
10,000 who resist this, to blow them up; if 60,000, to- 
disband them. 

** For this reason we have, merely for the sake of the 
fdth, concerted with all the subjects, and have not 1^ 
one infidel of this place alive ; and have constituted the 
Emperor of Delhi upon this engagement, that whichever 
of the troops will daughter all their European officers^ 
and pledge allegianoe to him, shall always receive double 
salary. Hundrods of cannon and immense treasure have 
come to hand; it is th»:«fore requisite that all who 
find it difficult to become Christians, and all subjects, 
will unite cordially with the army, take courage, and not 
leave the seed of tiiese devils in any place. 

^ All the expenditure that may be incurred by the 
subjects in furnishing supplies to the army, they will take 
receipts for the same from the officers of the army, and 
retain them by themselves — ^they will receive double priee 
from the Emperor. Whoever will at this time give way 
to pusillanimity, and allow himself to be overreached hj 
these deceivere, and depend upon their word, will expert-- 
eiiee the fruits of their submission, like the inhabitants of 
Lucknow. It is therefore neeessary that all Hindoos and 
Mahomedans should be of one mind in this struggle, and 
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make arrangements for their preservation with the advice 
of some creditable persons. Wherever the arrangement 
shall be good, and with whomsoever the subjects shall be 
pleased, those individuals shall be placed in high of&ces 
in those places. 

" And to circulate copies of this proclamation in every- 
place, as far as it may be possible, be not understood to be 
less than a stroke of the sword. That this proclamation 
be stuck up at a conspicuous place, in order that all 
Hindoos and Mahomedans may become apprised and be 
prepared. If the inlidels now become mild, it is merely 
an expedient to save their lives. Whoever will be deluded 
by their frauds, he will repent. Our reign continues. 
Thirty rupees to a mounted, and ten rupees to a foot 
soldier, will be the salary of the new sei-vants of Delhi" 

The proclamation summed up the entire argument in 
favour of mutiny. It was the work of a man who tho- 
roughly understood the Asiatic character, and appealed to 
all the subject masses. Our rule was about to be distin- 
guished by the practice of an iniquity as comprehensive 
as if we had poisoned all the rivers and wells, or infected 
the universal air. Hitherto, the worst of Governments 
had spared the great bulk of the people, from the impossi- 
bility of reaching them ; but there was no man so poor or 
insignificant as to escape terrible loss at the hands of the 
English, if we were allowed to carry out our meditated 
design. We " were all united on the point," and " the 
orders " of the " Governor-General " were " absolute." 
The people had the " Emperor's " word for the fact, and 
his wisdom had devised the best method of averting the 
threatened calamity. He had killed all the conspirators 
within reach, and recommended all who cared to preserve 
their faith to follow his imperial example, and "not leave 
the seed of those devils in any place." Double pay was 
to be the never-ending reward of those who murdered 
their ojQElcers ; unavailing regret would perpetually haunt 
those reprobates who were foolish enough to give credence 
to our promises. If we were " inild," it was *' merely an 
expedient to save our lives." We had shown, in the case 
of Lucknow, what we thought of pledges. 

Whilst the monarch of the Sepoys de facto was taking 
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the short cut to the hearts and understandings of his 
new subjects, the ruler de jv/re was complacently issuing 
proclamations, which were read only by the few, and 
listened to by none. A manifesto was |mt forth warning 
all classes against the deceptions thstC were practised on 
them, and asserting that the Goveimment of India had 
invariably treated the religious feeHngs of all its subjects 
with careful respect. The GovOTior-General in Council 
had declared that it would ne/er cease to do so. He 
now repeated that declaration, and emphatically pro- 
claimed that the Gk)vemment of India entertained no de- 
sire to interfere with their religion or caste, and that no- 
thing had been or would be done by the Goyemment t» 
affect the free exercise of the observances of religion or 
caste by every class of the people. 

" The Government of India," said Lord Canning, " has 
never deceived its subjects:" therefore the Governor- 
General in Council now-called upon them '' to refuse their 
belief to such seditious lies.*' lliis paternal remonstrance 
was expected to effect much good. No Sepoy can blame 
the Governor-General for being precipitate to condenm or 
stem to punish. Bebels with arms in their hands would 
hardly expect to ba reasoned with, and treated as erring 
mortals, whose morals were to be mended by argument 
and admonition, and the Asiatic mind failed to imagine 
the real drift of the document. They saw in it a mere 
confession of weakness. If the Government had the 
power to act, they would never have condescended to dis- 
cuss the question of the folly of disaffection. With them 
the time had gone by for talking and writing ; and it 
would have been well for England and India both, had 
Lord Canning either possessed the usual sagacity of Eng- 
lishmen or the never-feiling cunning of the Amatic. In 
either case he would have given a single emphatic denial 
to the rumour of intended interference with the native 
religions, and spoken out the rest of his mind in salvoes 
of great guns and volleys of musketry. Something more 
tangible than words was offered to the men who remained 
true to their salt. A list of functionaries was published, 
who were empowered even to bie&tow commissions in the 
Company's service for deeds of valour and fidelity ; and 
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every officer in charge of a detachment was authorized to 
promote deserving Sepoys to the non-commissioned grades. 
Great crimes might and did go unpunished ; but the 
smallest act performed in the cause of law and order wias 
co-tain to find approval and reward. 

Only a month had passed away sdnce the c^cer highest 
in rank at Barrackpore had been censured by Govern* 
ment for promoting a most deserving Sepoy toUie rank of 
aergeant ; and now General Hearsey could bestow com- 
missions, and cheers in ocnnmand of detachm^its wete 
empowered to confer the non-commissioned grades. So 
long as the Sepoy was orderly and obedient he was un- 
noticed by the State, but when he became turbulent and 
unruly his merits were acknowledged. Whatever the 
Government dreaded they were willing to conciliate ; the 
general order made no mention of the Queen's tsroops, be- 
cause their fidelity was unquestionable. Being in fear for 
our lives, we had become "mild," and were trying to 
^^ overreach" the SqK>ys. The Padshah had warned the 
fpec^e that attempts would be made to deceive them, and 
fidiosed them not to put trust in the faithless Feringhea 
It was in this sense that the natives interpreted what 
Lord Canning considered a master-stroke of policy. He 
spoke of clemency and gratitude, which they trsLodated 
«B meaning weakness and attempted corruption. About 
the same time he was obliged to repeal an order which had 
he&a. issued, empowering all generalofficers,andoificerscom- 
aumding stations, to appoint courta-martial, composed of not 
less than five native officers, for the trial and instant punish- 
ment ot' any ofienoe which in their judgments required 
to be punished without delay. It was Mt to be too bad 
to call upon thesubadars and jemadars of the army to up- 
hold Sq[>oy loyalty under existing circumstances. It was 
patent to the Grovemor-Gr«ieral, as well as to the rest oi 
the world, that the native officers in each regiment could 
not by possibility be ignorant of what was going forward 
4unong8t the men; and that if, with their commissions and 
lives at stake, not a man amongst them could be induced 
to tell what he knew, it was the wildest folly to sa{^>oee 
•that they would have found by court-martial th&at acoom- 
i^ces guilty of treason. It has been Lord Canning's 
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misfortune throughout his brief Indian career to be in- 
capable of distinguishing between Europeans and natives ; 
but the Legislative Council in this instance corrected his 
error, and passed an act by virtue of which the court- 
martial might be composed of European officers alone, if 
the of^cer commanding thought proper. Some weeks 
afterwards, when our prospects seemed hopeless to native 
eyes, his lordship thought proper to recall the powers he 
bad imconditionally vested in the civil authorities, for 
reascms which have not met the approbation oi the think- 
ing pixrtion of society. 

Of course, with a thousand stories floating about ci 
mischief and murder, the popular feeling in Calcutta took 
the shape of an alarm for the safety of the cental. The 
public joiLmals advocated the formation of volunteer 
oorps^ and the Trades Association went up to Government 
on the 20th of May, offering *^ every assistance in th^ 
power towards the preservation of order and the proteo- 
tion of the Christian community of Calcutta, either by 
flcarving as special constables or otherwise in such manner 
as may appear most desirable to Government, and at tlie 
same time suggesting to Government that their servioes 
should be availed of in some manner, as they deemed tbe 
present crisis a most serious one, and one in which every 
available means should be brought into acticxa for the 
suppression of possible riot and insurrection." In con* 
vseying the above offer to the authorities, the secretaiy 
of the association described it in his letter "as a copy of 
piroceedingB and resolutions held oa the sulject of the 
poresent disaffection evinced by the S^>oy regiments 
throughout India," a remaxk which his lordship took 
instant pains to r^udiata The Trades Association was 
thanked, and advised to register their names at the office 
of the Commissioner of F<£ce, who would write to them 
if their services were required. " But^" said Lord Can- 
ning, " the Governor-General in Council desired to assvra 
tile Calcutta Trades Associativa that he has no appreheor 
sion whatever of riot, insurrection, or disturbanee amongst 
any dass of the population of Calcutta ; and that i^ UA* 
iortunately, say should occur, the means of crushing ife 
utterly, and at once, are at hand. ^,^,,,,, ^y GooqIc 
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" The Grovemor-General in Council begs the members 
of the association to believe that he is not on this accotuit 
less thankful to them for the ready and spontaneous tender 
of their aid. Nothing gives greater strength to a Govern- 
ment in a large community than the cordial support and 
co-operation of the influential classes represented by the 
Calcutta Trades Association. 

" The Governor-General in Council is sorry to see that, 
in the letter of the secretary of the association, it is as- 
sumed that disaffection has been evinced by the Sepoy 
regiments throughout India. His lordship in Council 
would greatly regret that such an impression should go 
abroad. Not only is it certain to lead to exaggerated 
fears amongst the civil population of the country at large, 
but, without speaking of the armies of Madras and Bom- 
bay, it is not just as regards the army of Bengal. There 
are in the army of this Presidency many soldiers and many 
regiments who have stood firm against evil example and 
wicked counsels, and who at this moment are giving un- 
questionable proof of their attachment to the Govern- 
ment, and of their abhorrence of the atrocious crimes 
which have lately been perpetrated in the North-west 
Provinces. 

" It is the earnest desire of the Govemor-C^neral in 
Council that honourable and true-hearted soldiers, whose 
good name he is bound to protect, and of whose fidelity 
he is confident, should not be included in a condemnation 
of rebels and murderers." 

When this reply was giveii, the mutiny, so far as Go- 
Temment information went, was confined to the six 
regiments at Delhi and Meerut, and the abortive attempt 
of the 7th Oude Irregulars. A month afterwards, and 
Lord Canning had to inform the Court of Directors that 
half the Ben^ army were in open rebellion ; had to in- 
form the Trades Association that he would gladly accept 
their offered aid ; had to guard the Mint and Treasury^ 
with Europeans, and exhibit to all the world that he whs 
unable to see any of the signs of the times, and had been 
labouring, however unconsciously, as much to discourage 
the loyal subjects of her Majesty as to afford heart of 
grace to their enemies. Again, on the 25th of May, Mn* 
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Cecil Beadon replied to the address of the French inha- 
foitants of Calcutta as follows : — " The Governor-General 
in Council desires me to return his sincere acknowledge 
ments for your address of the 23rd instant, in which you 
evince your attachment to her Majesty the Queen by 
placing your services at the disposal of the Government fo» 
the common safety, in consequence of the partial revolt of 
some of the native regiments in the North-west Provinces. 
" His lordship in Council regards this expression of 
the sentiments of the French community with lively 
satisfaction, and feels assured that, in case of necessity, 
their sympathy with the British Government and their 
active co-operation in the cause of order may be entirely 
relied on ; but he trusts there will be no occasion to call 
for their services. Everything is quiet within 600 miles 
of the capital. The mischief caused by a passing and 
groundless panic has already been arrested, and there is 
every reason to hope that, in the course of a few dayB, 
tranquillity and confidence will be restored throughout the 
Presidency." 



CHAPTER IX 

THE FIIlflT TROUBLES IH OUDE. — WEAK BEHAVIOUR OP QOVERNMEHT.— 
REYOLf OF THE ENTIRE ARMT OF THE PROYIECB. — COMPARATIVB 
UILDNESS OF THE REBELS. 

The force in Gude at the commencement of the outbreak 
consisted of the following troops : — H.M.'s 32nd, a troop of 
Horse Artillery, two companies of Foot ditto, the 7th Light 
Cavalry, seven regiments of Native Infantry, three field 
batteries of the Gude Irregular Force, three regiments of 
Oude Irregular Cavalry, ten regiments of Gude Irregular 
Iii£aatry, and three ditto of Police; in all about 9U0 
Europeans and 22,000 natives. The last revolted almost 
in a body ; but it is noticeable that the irregulars, who 
had but lately taken service with us, were far less blood- 
thirsty than the troops of the Bengal army. If, as natives 
of Gude, they had grievances peculiar to themselves, 
their conduct as mutineers certainly betrayed no special 
signs of it ''3'"^' '^ v^oogte 
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On the 2nd of May the 7th Oude R^ment, stationed 
about seven miles from Lucknow, refused to bite the car« 
tridge when ordered to do so bj the ofiLeer comBumding ; 
mid again when the order was repeated by the brigadier. 
The next day the corps showed signs of mutiny in an un« 
Mistakeable way, and measures were at once taken to deal 
with it. A field battery, a wing of H.M.*s 3Snd, and 
aereral regiments of native cavalry and infantiy marched 
against it, and the disaffected troops were drawn up in 
eohunns facing the guns. They expressed sorrow for 
what had occurred, and asked for forgiveness, at the same 
time giving up two prisoners and offering to surrender 
forty more ; ^bat when the port-fires were lighted, they 
imagined that the strong measures usually adopted against 
mutiny in the king^s time were about to be employed, 
and, throwing down their arms, fled fot their lives. They 
were pursued, and a number taken prisoners; but no 
Uood was shed, and the runaways came back to their 
lines at night, and were told on the following day that 
Government would be asked to disband the corps, but 
that the innocent men might be re-enlisted. When the 
matter came before Government for consideration. 
Lord Canning propo^ that the disbandment should be 
real to whatever length it might be carried. He disliked 
discharging men one day to take them back the next, 
and would therefore keep the good soldiers, and get rid 
of the bad characters. Mr. Dorin was of opinion that 
cBsbandment was not a sufficient punishment. "The 
sooner," he wrote, " this epidemic of mutiny is put a stop 
to, the better. Mild measures wont do it. A severe 
example is wanted. It is little or no punishment to a 
Local on five rupees monthly pay to be disbanded in his 
own country. In many instances, it might be a conve- 
nience to him than otherwise. I would rather try the 
whole of the men concerned for mutiny, and punish them 
with the utmost rigour of military law. I am convinced 
that timely severity will be leniency in the long run.*' 

Mr. Borin was of opinion that no corps mutinies that 
10 well commanded. , General Low thought it probable 
that the main body, in refusing to bite the cartridges, did 
so refuse, not from any feeling of disloyalty or disaflfeo- 
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iioa towards the Govenunent or their officers, bat from 
an unfeigned and nncere dread, owing to their belief in 
the late ramoim abont the C(Xistmction of those car* 
tridges, that the act of biting them would involve a serioos 
injury to their caste and to their futore respectabilitj- of 
olmraeter. In short, that if they were to Hte these car-> 
tridges they would be guilty of a heinouB sin in a religiont 
point of view. 

He would tiy the ringleaders by court-martial, and dia* 
band the main body of tiie regiment ; and ** if it came to 
light that want of zeal, good judgment, or short-comings 
of any kind had been evinced by European officers, he 
would have them punished with the utmost rigotu:." This 
last sentence was in allusion to the fact that the drill in* 
structions by which biting the cartridge was dispensed 
with had not been brought into operation at Lucknow. 

Mr. Grant penned a very voluminous minute on the 
subject He thought it veiy likely that the men hai 
been influenced by an unfeigned dread of losing caste^ 
engendered by the stories whi^h had been running like 
wildfire through the country. " Sepoys," he went on to 
say, *^ are in many respects very much like children ; and 
acts which, on the part of European soldiers, would be 
blackest diskyalty, may have a veiy different significanoe 
when done by these credulous and inconsiderate, but gene* 
rally not ill-disposed, beings. These men, taken from the 
late Oude army, can have learned as yet little of the 
vigour of British discipline ; and although there can be 
no doubt that the cartridges which they refased to bite 
were not the new cartridges for the Enfield musket, which, 
by reason of the very culpable conduct of the Ordnance 
Department^ have caused all this excitement, yet it may 
be presumed that they were the first cartridges that these 
men were ever required to bite in their lives." 

Mr. Grant's remedy for the evil shown in this case was 
to suspend the order for disbandment till there had been 
time for making a full inquiry into all the circumstanoesi 
He thought the " dismissal of the bad characters, wiA 
the trial by court-martial of a few of the worst men a 
month hence," was the best plan to adopt; but four weeks 
after the date of his minute the honourable member would 
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be disposed to look oa the mutiny, which consisted only 
in refusing to bite the cartridges and then running away, 
as a military act which deserved commendation rather' 
than otherwise. 

When the despatch-box came round again, Lord Can- 
ning wrote a minute, in which he said : — *^ 1 know no 
instance in which the punishment of any individual 
could, with unquestionable justice, have been mftde more 
severe ; and I am not disposed to distrust the ej£caey of 
the measures because the present ferment, in running its^ 
course over the land, after being checked in the Presi- 
dency, has shown itself in Oude and in the North-west. 
J would meet it everywhere with the same deliberately 
measured punishments — picking out the leaders and pro- 
minent offenders, wherever this is possible, for {he severest 
penalties of military law — ^visiting the common herd 
with disbandment, but carefully exempting those whose 
fidelity, innocence, or, perhaps, timely repentance, is 
proved. This has been the course hitherto pursued, and 
I earnestly recommend that it be adhered to steadily." 
The rest of the council concurred ; but Mr. Dorin, in 
whose mind misgivings had sprung up, said there would 
" seem to be more in the present case than has yet tran- 
spired. It is to be hoped that the news from Meerat (in 
the telegraph message from Agra in this box) is not true.*^ 
The knell of the Great Company had toUed, and his ear 
caught the faint sounds that were soon to reverberate 
throughout the universe. The straw on the sur&ce of 
events, he was guiltless of having caused the tide. 

After the fall of Delhi, it was universally felt that if 
the mutiny spread it would be in the direction of Oude, 
where the irregular force, lately in the service of the 
king, might be expected to rise against us to a man. Sir 
Henry Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the Pro- 
vince, asked for " plenary powers," as soon as the intelli- 
gence reached Lucknow, and obtaiaed them. He was 
made Brigadier-General, which enabled him to assume 
the direction of military affairs, and commenced to fortify 
himself against accidents. But his anxiety was for AUar 
habad, Benares, and Cawnpore, with regard to which he 
'Was constantly communicating with the Government. On 
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the 20th of May he telegraphed, "AU very well at Luck- 
now and in the district. Our position is now very strong. 
In case of necessity no fears are entertained." On the 
23rd he announced that he had secured 'his magazine 
stores, and had ten days' supplies for 500 men. He had 
30 guns and 100 Europeans in a fortified post called the 
Muchee Baun, and 291 Europeans with a European bat- 
tery in cantonments, and was safe except from external 
influences. All his dread was for Cawnpore, and he tele- 
graphed without ceasing to spare no expense in sending 
up Europeans to reinforce the place. On the 29th he 
intimated that there was great uneasiness, and that tran- 
quillity could not be maintained much longer at Lucknow, 
except Delhi were captured. On the 30th he received 
back the fifty Europeans that had been lent to Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, and the next day the troops broke out in mutiny. 
During the last days of May he was constantly assured 
by his spies each night that the troops intended to rise 
that evening, and each momiQg of course showed that the 
tale was unfounded. The sentries, however, were doubled, 
and every precaution taken to avoid surprise, and such 
was the effect produced by the admirable nature of the 
arrangements and the weU-founded reliance on the skill 
and bravery of the Chief Commissioner, that the people 
began to think there would be no mutiny after all, and 
the authorities at Calcutta would have backed the opinion 
freely. But on the night of the 30th May firing was 
heard in the lines of the 71st N.I., and it was evident 
that the tragedy had begun. From every quarter of the 
native encampments the fire of musketry rained hotter 
and hotter; bungalows were seen blazing in all directions, 
and officers, galloping here and there with such irregular 
cavalry as they could muster, were seen engaged hand-to- 
hand with the mutineers, or trying to persuade their men 
to remain true to their salt. The Brigadier, Col. Hands- 
combe, a brave old soldier, who had served at the capture 
of Ghaznee during the campaigns in Afrghani0tan, and 
been present in all the desperate battles of the first Sikh 
war, was shot as he rode up to the lines in the hope of 
being able to persuade the tigers who had already tasted 
blood not to thirst for more of it, lieut. Grant, son of 
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the Commander-in-Chief of Madras, was killed at Hs 
picket. The rebels charged his men, who tnmed and fled, 
and one of them shot the poor youth, who tottered into 
the guard-house, and was hidden by the subadar under 
his charpoy. The ruffians returned to the place, and were 
told that he had got away, but a scoundrelly havildar of 
the guard pointed out his hiding-place, and it is need- 
less to say he was murdered with circumstances of savage 
cruelty. The firing continued throughout the night, 
the mutineers receiving occasional reinforcements firom the 
iwnks of the 71st, 13th, and 48th KI., but being unable 
to make the smallest impression on the weak body opposed 
to them. At daybx^eak they had traversed the length of 
the encampments, the whole of which was in a blaze^ and 
had set fire to the lines of the 7th Cavalry, nearly the 
entire of whom then turned and made common cause with 
the rebels. Retracing their steps, they made a show of 
giving battle to Sir H. Lawrence ; but a few round shot 
from the artilkry sent them flying in all directions, and ho 
zetumed to cantonments with a hundred prisoners, having 
chased the rebels tQl the sun became too hot to continue 
the pursuit. During the next thirty-four days he remained 
occ^d up in Luclmow, the circle of fire gradually closing 
lound him, and his tone of correspondence slowly chang- 
ii^ from a sense of complete security to that of utter hope- 
kasness. It seemed so impossible, both to the world out- 
ffide and to himself, that he could be left in Lucknow to 
perish. Surely Delhi would fall, and aid would come from 
Calcutta. With a European regiment in addition to his 
own force, he believed he could reconquer Oude, and, after 
the marvels performed by our troops, we can hardly ven- 
ture to doubt that he would have forced a way through 
all opposition. But the vital error which pervaded all 
our military operations was the attempt to hold fortresses 
instead of merely looking to the saving of lives. Lord 
Canning had made it a war of posts. He would give up 
nothing, and yet could defend nothing. At the outset, 
Meerut and Agra might have put down the insurrection, 
even after the mutineers had possession of Delhi, if the 
Government had only disarmed the Sepoys, trusted the 
defence of the women and children to volunteer guards,. 
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and made forced tnarcbes on the rebel capital. Again, 
hBuA Lucknow been given up for the time, Wheeler and 
Lawrence combined conld have held their own at Cawn- 
pore, and we should have been spared the worst of the' 
Indian tragedies. The junction <^ the two detachments^ 
iha easy advance of Neill with a flying oohimn in June, or 
the aid of the Ghoorkas, eaeh or any, would have sufficed, 
in ail human probability, to save us bitter and unavailing 
regret. But it was &,ted to be otherwise. No succour 
came through all the weary June, and on the 2nd of July 
Sir Henry Lawrence marched oub against the mutineers 
With nearly all his force. He reasoned that, if the native 
troops were staunch, he might even succeed in raising the 
siege ; and if they joined the rebels, he should have so 
many less of useless mouths to feed from his slender stock 
of provisions. The event justified his fears. The traitors, 
artillery and infantry, turned upon him as soon as they 
got well outside the defences, and it was with difficulty 
that he got back to cover, seriously wounded, and with 
heavy loss to his little band, who, however, by springing 
a mine, blew up a great number of the enemy. On reach- 
ing his quarters he sat down and wrote to Government, 
detailing the particulars of the action and the perilous 
state of affaira, but making no mention of his own hurt. 
Two days afterwards he died, to the infinite loss of the 
public service, and the sorrow of all ranks of £nglishmen. 
The 17th N.L, stationed at Goruckpore, and the 22nd 
at Fyzabad, agreed to rise at an early dafte; but the latter 
resisted the solicitations of the 17 th either to kill their own 
officers or send them away on the road by which it was 
arranged that the 17th should march on Fyzabad. A 
company of the latter was sent to Azimgurh with 50,000?. 
in silver, and on arriving at that place they killed a couple 
of their officers, marched into the lines, and there being 
joined by the rest of the regiment, they plundered the 
treasury, containing, we believe, about 70,000^. in addi* 
tion, and then broke away for Fyzabad, slaughtering, as a 
matter of course, every European who came in their way. 
Their approach to that stati9n was duly announced, and on 
the night of the 8th June a couple of guns fired by the 
6th Oude Irregular Infantry warned the Sepoys of the 
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22nd that the time had arrived for fulfilling their contract. 
For several nights previous Major Mills, commanding the 
battery with Lieutenants Currie and Perceval, had slept 
at the quarter-guard with their guns in readiness ; and 
Colonel Lennox, commanding the 22nd N.I., slept amongst 
his men. On hearing the alarm, Major Mills started off 
to the battery ; but the company of Sepoys which had 
been placed to flank the guns closed round the field-pieces, 
and, presenting their bayonets, refused to allow any of 
the artillery to approach. It was then considered useless 
to stay any longer, and the officers assembled and sent for 
boats. The rebels were divided into two parties — ^the 
Mussulmans, who wished to slaughter all the Europeans, 
and the Hindoos, who inclined to moderate counsels. 
Ultimately the advice of the latter prevailed, and the mu- 
tineers not only assisted in providing them with the means 
of transport, but made them a donation of Rs. 900, the 
money being taken from the regimental chest. When the 
officers tried to induce them to pause, they answered re- 
spectfully that the Company's raj was at an end. That 
the subadar major of the corps had been appointed to the 
command of the station, and that each regiment had chosen 
its own colonel. The subadar major, willing to do all 
things in order, requested the late colonel of the 22nd to 
produce his dress-uniform coat, and, having tried it on in 
his presence, observed, " it would fit very well if let out a 
little underneath the arms." The property of all belong- 
ing to the station was of course looted, but nothing was 
taken of much value, except by arrangement with the 
owners. An officer's wife, who was rich enough to possess 
a handsome service of plate, was requested by her butler 
to give it to him : somebody, he said,*must have it, and he, 
as chief servant, was best entitled. Discussing the state 
of afiairs with his mistress, he said he knew that the rebels 
could only hold the country whOe the rains lasted : with 
the cold weather, the Europeans would of course return 
as conquerors ; but in the meantime they would have 
plenty of loot and European lives. Mutiny carried on 
after this fashion is perhaps less unpleasant than exciting, 
and there are extant notes of various conversations with 
the chiefs of the mutineers at Fyzabad. One of the 
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officers states that, in a conversation with a snbadar of 
his regiment, the latter said, " As you are going away for 
ever,. I will tell you all about our plans. We halt at 
Fyzahad five days, and march vid Dunriabad upon Luck- 
now, where we expect to be joined by the people of the 
city." He added, " proclamations have been received from 
the King of Delhi, informing all that he is once more on 
"the throne of his fathers, and calling upon the whole army 
to join his standard.- Also that Bajah Ma\m Singh, under 
whose guardianship the ladies at Fyzabad placed them- 
selves, had been appointed Commander-in-Chief in Oude." 
The subadar further said, " You English have been a long 
time in India, but you know little of us. We have 
nothing to do with Wajeed Ali or any of his relations ; 
the kings of Lucknow were made by you. The only ruler 
in India empowered to give sunnuds is the King of Delhi ; 
he never made a King of Oude, and it is from him only 
that we shall receive our orders." 

Wlien the whole of the European officers had stepped 
into the boats, the station resumed its usual aspect. The 
subadar major, as chief of the station, drove about in the 
late commanding officer's carriage, and each sable hero, pro- 
moted after this summary fashion to be captain or lieu- 
tenanl^ annexed the cattle and vehicle of his predecessor; 
the rule of entail was pursued, the estates going with the 
titla The band played nightly at mess for them, the 
extra pay of the musicians being defrayed from the Com- 
pany's treasury. Guards were planted and parades ordered 
as usual, and perhaps the Sepoy would have been puzzled 
to tell what he had gained by the change of masters. The 
fugitives started for Dinapore in several boats, but there 
appears to have been a sad want of concert between them. 
They were numerous enough to have made a stout resis- 
tance had they kept together ; but they left at various 
times, and lost the advantage of company and counsel. 
The majority of the hapless^ souls were killed, some by the 
revolted troops, and others by the villagers, and the nar- 
ratives of the escape of those who survived teem with 
examples of exquisite suffering and unexpected succour. 
The Rajah Maun Singh, whom the English had imprisoned 
and the King of DeSii had promoted, showed himself a 
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£ft8t friend to our race, and not only made advances of 
money to various officers, but repeatedly supplied escorts 
to bring them to a place of safety, much against the wilL 
of his own adherents, who seldom omitted to taunt them 
with their failure in the attempt to destroy the native 
religion. 

At SultaDpore the 15th Irregulars gave notice to their 
0(Hnmanding officer, Colonel Fisher, that ;they intended to 
mutiny, in company with the 12th N.I. and Oude Police 
Corps. The colonel was one of the most popular mem- 
bers of a service in which all commanding officers who 
succeed are favourites with their men. Above all native 
troops, the fidelity of the Irregulars would have been 
vouched for ; and above all commanding officers, '^ Sam 
Fisher," as be was popularly termed, would have been 
voted the last man to lose his corps by mutiny. A lieu- 
teuant only in H.M.'s 29th, he had won his rank of 
brevet lieutenant-colonel three years since by dint of 
desperate bravery. The record of his services shows that 
he was present through all the Afghanistan campaigns 
in 1842, the occupation of Cabul,and cs^^ture of IstalifiT; 
in the battles of the Sutlej in 1845-6, where he was 
severely wounded, and in the second Punjaub war. All 
these dangers he had passed through, and was now to die 
by the hands of miserable traitors. Finding that his ex- 
postulations were of no avail with his men, he turned 
sorrowfully away firom the groups he had been address- 
ing, and rode in front of the 6th Oude Locals, yho were 
breaking up, with loud shouts to seize the Treasury. A 
volley saluted his arrival, and he fell riddled with baU% 
but survived to be carried off in a palanquin, in which it 
is said he was finally killed by his own men, who cut up 
their second in command. Captain Gibbings, and frater- 
nized with the rest of the mutineei-s. Messrs. Black and 
Strogan, civilians^ took refuge in a native house, but were 
turned out, and also cut down. Captain Bunbury, coio* 
man ding the 6th Oude Locals, had taken the precaution 
to have a boat in readiness, and, hastily pushing off, es- 
caped the fate of many of his brother officers and friends. 

Another popular officer who fell by the hands of the 
rebels was I^utenant Joseph Clarke, second in command 
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<si ^le 3rd Oude Irregulars. He had distinguished hisoH 
self by killing the notorious Fuzil Ali, a dacoit, who had 
set at defiance for years the police and the troops o£ the 
Xing of Oude, and had at last displayed his indifference 
to oonsequences by the murder of a Bengal civilian, 
lieutenant Clarke was stationed at an outlying post dur- 
ing the mutiny, and the tidings of defection throughout 
the province reached him before his men got to hear of 
it. As a matter of course, he knew they would rise as 
soon as they received the news, and his first care, there- 
fore, was to send off his brother officer at the station, 
with the women and children, to a place of safety. That 
done, he waited quietly till the Sepoys came forward, and 
said they must follow the example of the rest of the 
regimeni They went on to assure him that they would 
not allow a hair of his head to be harmed, and tliat of 
oourse he could take what things he pleased away with 
him. The parting was arranged in the most amicable 
manner, and lieutenant Clarke, with a couple of servants, 
who remained by him, started off to the nearest station 
of Europeans. On their way down they were crossing 
the Gogra, when they saw, on the opposite bank, a regi- 
ment cf in&ntry, and, looking back to the shore they huEMl 
just quitted, a squadron of cavalry was observed occupying 
the river's edge, and effectually cutting off their retreat. 
There was no help for it but to go forward, and iu a few 
minutes they were surrounded by the rebels. The native 
commanding officer merely inquired his name, and ordered 
a dozen men to take him out and shoot Mm. The ser^ 
vants threw themselves on their &oes, and, with passion- 
ate tears, implored his life. They spoke of his bravery 
in battle and unvarying kindness of heart, and how loal^ 
the corps were to part with him. The rebel leader gave 
his assent to all that was said in his prison^'s favour. 
He, too, had heard of " Clarke Sahib," and would have 
been glad to save him, but the English were killing every 
black man vrho fought against them, and his ord^ were 
to retaliate in every instanca The poor young lieu- 
tenant knew thst his doom was fixed, and made no ap- 
peal himself to move their eompassioiL He only begged 
that his sword and medal might be sent to his father, and 
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that he might die a soldier's death. His captor promised 
compliance with his request, and was as good as his word. 
He took the life which he considered forfeit, and went on 
his way of evil. The sword and medal were safely de- 
livered, and perhaps, before this, the executioners havo 
joined their victim. 



CHAPTER X. 

XHE BEYOLT OF BENARES. — PANIC AMONGST THE SIKHS. — ^DBTENOB- 
LESS SXATE OF ALLAHABAD. — tfUTINT OF THE 6TH N.I. — THE SlSaS . 
AND HASSACBB OF OAWNPORE. 

One evening about the latter end of May a river steamer, 
filled with soldiers belonging to the 1st Madras Fusiliers, 
arrived alongside the railway wharf at Calcutta. They 
had been sent for in great haste from Madras, and were 
now on their way to Benares. The night train to Ranee- 
gunge, distance 120 miles from Calcutta, was just about 
to start ; and one of the officials told Colonel Neill, the 
commanding officer, that unless he could get his men on 
shore in two or three minutes, it would start without 
them. The reply of Colonel Keill was an order for a file 
of men to take his informant into custody. The man 
shouted for assistance ; and the stokers, guard, and station- 
master crowded round to see what was the matter, and 
were each in turn stuck up against the wall with a couple 
of bearded red-coats standing sentry over them. The 
colonel next took possession of the engine, and by this 
series of strong measures delayed the departure of the 
train until the whole of his men were safely stowed away 
in the carriages. The occurrence furnished a great deal 
of amusing gossip in Calcutta ; and there were men who 
saw in this act of Colonel Neill indications of a vigour 
and decision of purpose to which they had hitherto been 
unaccustomed. The Friend of India said, " We would 
back that servant of the Company as being equal to a 
case of emergency." But no one knew the real value 
of this example of Zubberdustee, the phrase for small 
tyrannies, till some weeks after, when it was found that 
the safety of the fort and city of Benares was entirely 
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owing to the stoppage of the railway train* Colonel 
Neill arrived at Benares just as the mutinous elements 
in the fort had drawn to a state of fusion. The native 
corps consisted of the d7th N.I., the Loodianah Sikha^ 
and the 13th Irregular Cavalry, opposed to which there 
were only three guns of Major Olphert's battery, 150 of 
H.M.'s 10th, and a detachment of forty Madras Fusiliers. 
It had transpired that the 37th N.I. intended to rise on 
the night of the 4th June ; and the authorities took their 
measures accordingly. A parade was ordered at five 
o'clock for the purpose of disarming them, the whole of 
the troops being in attendance. Brigadier Ponsonby 
commanded the station, his appointment a short time 
previous having been the subject of much heartburning 
in the Bengal army, and of a reference from the Supreme 
Council to General Anson as to the reasons for it. 
Luckily for himself but hardly so for the public and the 
service, the brigadier fell ill when the moment for decisive 
action arrived; and the command then devolved upon 
Colonel Gordon, of the Sikh regiment^ who was in turn 
superseded by Colonel Neill in the course of the after- 
noon of the 4th. At first there seemed no cause for 
apprehending resistance on the part of the 37th ; a por- 
tion of them appeared on the parade without arms, ao- 
oording to order ; but one or two companies were piling 
their muskets, when a few men of the corps opened fire on 
their officers. The rest followed their example ; and the 
fight commenced in earnest. The Sikhs were counted 
upon, as being loyal ; but they were seized with an unac- 
countable impulse, and poured in a volley upon the Euro- 
peans. The little band sustained the English reputation. 
Eighteen or twenty rounds of grape were delivered from 
•each gun in the course of a few minutes, a crashing dis- 
charge saluting the Sikhs as three times in succession 
they dashed up to the muzzles. The Irregulars ranged 
themselves on the side of the mutineers, and the boldest 
-spirit might well have shrunk from that unequal contest ; 
but native daring, with the advantage of ten to one in 
numbers, quailed before the indomitable courage of the 
English. Lieutenant-Colonel Spottiswoode, of the 37tb, 
-took a couple of port-fires^ and set fire to the Sepoy lines ; 
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and the wind being strong at tHe time, the hiding-places 
of the mutineers were speedily in a blaze. In a few 
minuted the affair was over, and the men of the three 
regiments were swarming out of the fort in crowds, with 
the loss of 100 killed and 200 wounded, the casualties on 
our side amounting only to eight. Major Guise, of the 
13th Irregulars, was murdered by one of his own men 
while he was hastening to the parade ; and two officers. 
Ensigns Chapman and Hayter, were severely wounded. 
During the mutiny a portion of the Irregular Cavalry and 
8ikh8 stood firm ; and next day 250 of the latter, and a 
considerable number of the cavalry, returned to the fort 
and begged to* be forgiven. Their statement was that 
they had acted in supposed fear of their lives, and had 
not the slightest intention of disobeying orders. The 
excuse was accepted ; and the Loodianah regiment, like 
the rest of the Sikhs, have since done good service and 
performed all that could be expected from brave and 
loyal soldiers. A company of them were on guard over 
the collectors' cutcherry, where the families of the Euro- 
'<j>eans had taken refuge, and the treasure was kept ; but 
boorut Singh, one of the prisoners taken by us in the 
last Punjaub campaign, went amongst them and per- 
suaded them not to rise in mutiny, which they were 
strongly inclined to 'do on hearing that their bhaees had 
been so severely dealt with. A reward of Rs. 10,000 
was distributed amongst them for their behaviour on this 
occasion ; and by dint of unlimited hangings and other 
measures of a quieting character, Colonel Neill contrived 
in two or three days to dissipate all fears for the safety 
of Benares. Whilst he was engaged in the work o£ 
pacification, the Government^ true to its instinct of con- 
founding time and place, sent orders to him to push on 
to Allahabad ; but the reply conveyed by telegraph was, 
*' Can't move — ^wanted here." Lord Canning needed 
somebody who could think for himself and the Grovern- 
ment as well ; and in Colonel Neill he found the requi- 
site individual. We shall find him afberwards performing 
for Allahabad services almost as signal as he had ren- 
dered at Benares. 

The mutiny at Jaunpore was the result of the mis- 
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understanding which had so nearly proved fatal to our 
gallant countrymen at Benares. A couple of the Sikhs^ 
who had seen their countrymen mowed down by the 
volleys of grape, reached the station and informed the 
guard of 150 men how the English had dealt with them. 
This intelligence, added to the exhortations of the ftigitive 
sowars, who came crowding in to Jaunpore, turned the 
hearts of the Sikh detachment, who fired upon their officer, 
lieut Mara, while he was standing in the verandah of 
his house, and mortally wounded him. The station was 
up and the Europeans crowded to the cutcherry, for a 
planter fresh from the rout of Benares hastily rode in 
and told what had occurred. The handfril of Europeans 
bairicaded themselves in the house of Lieut. Mara, and 
expected nothing but instant death ; but the Sikhs were 
evidently not thirsting after blood. They contented 
themselves by firing a few shots through the windows, 
and then made off to plunder the treasury, and were seen 
no more. The magistrate, Mr. Cuppage, was shot as he 
was returning from visiting the jail-guard, and Mr. 
Thriepland and his wife were murdered the next day by 
the sowars, under circumstances of great brutality. The 
country was all up in arms on the instant, and some of 
the zemindars threatened their people that if they con- 
cealed a Feringhee their own lives should pay the forfeit. 
The suppression of the mutiny at Benares, however, bad 
the effect of staying the progress of revolt in that quarter ; 
and an aspiring Hindoo, who one afternoon proclaimed 
himself independent, and set up his banner as Bajah of 
Jaunpore, came the following morning to the head of the 
relieving party from Benares, and made his salaam. Hie 
Sikhs, in conjunction with the 37th, carried away the whole 
of the treasure ; but it has not been stated that, as a proof 
of their loyalty, they brought it all back again. 

Some two or three days after the news had arrived ia 
Calcutta of the Meerut outbreak, the attention of Go- 
vernment was drawn to the state of Allahabad. This 
city, which is situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna, is considered the key of the Lower Provinces. 
The inhabitants, amounting to about 75,000, are made 
up chiefly of Mussulmans, priestly Brahmins, and reli 
I 2 
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gious mendicants. The arsenal, situated in the fort, ia 
one of the largest in India, having arms for about 
40,000 men, and numerous cannon. Under a wise 
administration, such a place would be rightly looked upon 
as a post of strength and importance j but a fort can 
scarcely be called impregnable that has no gunners to 
defend it, and at the period in question there was not a 
single artilleryman in Allahabad. 

The steps to be taken under the circumstances formed 
the subject of anxious debate at Government House. 
Benares could afford no help, having only men enough to 
work a single battery; and Cawnpore was distant twelve 
marches. The native troops in the fort numbered about 
€00 men, of whom 500 were Sikhs, and the remainder 
belonged to the 6th N.I., the rest of the latter regiment 
"being quartered in cantonments. With the exception of 
the magazine staff, there was not a single European soldier 
in the place. The treasury offered a tempting prize; 
and what would the Court of Directors and the world at 
liome say, if fortress, guns, arsenal, and money were 
lost under such circumstances? The Governor-General 
acknowledged the magnitude of the danger; the Mili- 
tary Secretary saw no means of arresting it. Nowhere 
could help be looked for, except at the cost of sacrifices 
not to be thought o£ The Supreme Council had no 
suggestions to make, and the official conclave was broken, 
up in despair, when it occurred to a non-military gentle- 
man that he had seen, when going up the Ganges some 
years back, European artillerymen belonging to the 
veteran battalion at Chunar, a place less than sixty miles 
from Allahabad. The Military Secretary was informed of 
tibis feat of memory, and poured out his blessings on the 
wondrous head which contained such a store of knowledge. 
The valuable reminiscence was communicated forthwith. 
to Lord Canning, who recognised its importance ; and on. 
the 19th of May sixty-nine old veterans, the youngest of 
whom was probia,bly not less than fifty years of age, were 
hurried off in a steamer under Captain Haslewood, and 
arrived in due course at Allahabad. Their guns, on the 
night of the mutiny, saved the fort and all that it con- 
tained j and for three weeks the dilapidated old soldiers 
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manned their batteries every night, thus justifying our 
countrymen at home, who occasionally adopt phrases 
which imply a belief that the English empire in India 
owes more to good fortune than to ability for its con- 
tinuance. 

On the afternoon of the 6th of June a parade of the 
6th N.L, who had volunteered to fight the Delhi muti- 
neers, was ordered, for the purpose of reading out to the 
inen the General Order of Lord Canning, conveying his 
thanks for their loyalty and good feeling. When the 
paper was finished the Sepoys gave three cheers ; and in 
less than four hours afterwards they had murdered seven- 
teen officers, and all the women and children they could 
find, and marched off to Delhi, the band playing " God 
save the Queen." 

The commanding officer. Colonel Simpson, had exercised 
all his authority and powers of argument to perauade his 
subalterns and the public that the men were what they 
pretended to be ; and hence the amount of loss sustained. 
Perhaps he scarcely thanks destiny for having preserved 
liis own life and that of his family under such circum- 
stances ; but it was not the fault of his faithfid Sepoys 
that his name has not been erased from the Army List. 
He was saluted, like the rest, with a perfect storm of 
bullets, but managed to get into the fort unhurt. Mean- 
time the officer in command there acted with promptitude 
and decision. The guard at the main gate was composed 
of eighty men of the 6th, who of course longed to give 
entrance to their rebel comrades j but a detachment with 
two guns were sent to guard the bridge of boats until a 
couple of 6-pounders could be brought up to the main 
gate and loaded with grape-shot ; and then, the veterans 
feeing them with port-fires lighted, they were summoned 
to give up their arms. At first they hesitated ; but an 
intimation fix)m Captain Haslewood that only a few mo- 
nwnts' grace would be allowed them, had the desired 
effect. They laid down their muskets, and marched out 
to join in the work of destruction. Thanks to the energy 
of this invalid captain and of the unattached Lieutenant 
Brayser, in command of the Ferozepore Sikhs, not a soul 
inside the fort was injured. They had taken tfee precau- 
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tion of closing the gates against egress for the last two 
days; and it was well they did so, for the rebels at 
Benares had sent a man to inform the Sikhs how their 
countrymen of the Loodianah corps had been shot down 
by Colonel Neill, and had he gained admittance there is 
but little doubt that they would have joined the mutineers, 
and thus insured the destruction of all of European blood. 
We hope that, when justice is administered to our brave 
defenders, the service of these gadUant men will meet 
reward as well as appreciation. 

For miles around Allahabad the country during the 
next two or three days presentod nothing but scenes of 
devastation. Every house belonging to the English resi- 
dents was burnt or gutted, and property to an enormous 
amount destroyed. What the city thieves and Sepoys 
left was looted by the Europeans and Sikhs, who appa- 
)!«ntly could recognise no difference between friend axid 
foe in this respect. The work of destruction was carried 
on with impunity under the very guns of the fort ; and 
supplies which would have enabled Greneral Havelock to 
reach Cawnpore a week earlier, were utterly destroyed or 
scattered. There w^e 1600 siege bullocks belonging to 
the commissariat available on the 27th of May ; and on 
the 20th of June the Military Secretary was obliged to 
write to the officer commanding at Bemuses to do his ut- 
most to collect carriage for Havelock's force ; 160 bullocks 
wouki be required, which must be taken oS the road 
where they were employed at that time in assisting the 
bullock train. The valuable godowns of the India Gene- 
ral Steam Navigation Company were thoroughly sacked ; 
and costly furniture, of no vaJue to the plunderers, was 
smashed to pieces for the mere love of mischief These 
did for private what the enemy had done for public pro- 
perty. Drunkenness was all but universal, and riot 
reigned supreme. The Sikhs, having no taste for cham- 
pagne or wine in general, sold all they could lay handB 
on, at prices varying from threepence to eighteenpence a 
bottle ; but the brandy they seised for regimental use. 
Whatever was unsuited to their appetite was parted with 
for the merest trifle ; but, except for edibles, there wore 
no buyers, and the losses which had ruinecUmanY persons 
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benefited none. The works of the railway were almost 
entirely destroyed for many miles. The rebels tore up 
the rails, burnt the stations, and, fearing to approach the-, 
locomotives, lest they should " go off" and blow them up; 
they fired into them from a safe distance till the engines 
were battez«d to pieces. The " lightning dawk," as a work 
of magic and mischief, was especially the object of rage 
aad hatred. This state of things lasted till the 11th of 
June, when Colonel Neill arrived from Benares with half 
the Madras Fusiliers, and all classes of men felt that a 
master had been placed over them. His first act was to 
adopt sanitary measures in the fort, where cholera was 
raging to that extent that fifty persons had died in a 
single day ; and the result was so successful as to enable 
him to dismiss £fom his mind the dread of a lengthened 
pestilence. A couple of hours were given for the restora- 
tion of plundered property, after which persons found 
with any portion of such in their possession were to be 
incontinently hung. 

The authorities had very wisely passed Colonel Simp- 
son over; and bis successor had full opportunities for 
carrying out his daring and energetic plaiis. The next 
morning at daybreak he opened fire with shot and shell on 
a portion of the city suburbs where the worst and most 
turbident Brahmins resided. At the same time a body 
ei fifty Fusilier^ three companies of the Sikhs, a few of 
the 13th Irregulars, and a number of volunteers, railway 
men and others, marched into the open country. About 
two thousand of the rebels, under the command of a 
&Lnatic Moulvie, had strongly entrenched themselves and 
held the garrison in siege since the night of the 6th. 
Seeing the small band of Europeans, they hastily left 
cover ; but at five hundred yards a volley from fifty En- 
field rifles carried dismay into their ranks. They ad- 
vanced a little nearer, and received a second discharge, 
after which they turned and fied back again, the assailants 
being prevented only fi:om storming their position by the 
heavy fire of the guns inside. The rebel Sepoys had ex- 
hausted all their cartridges, and had cut the telegraph 
wires into slugs, the peculiar sound of which rather tried 
iib& nerves of some of our brave Irregulars. Fiadinr 
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hopeless to assault the rebel works, the small force slowljr 
retired, inflicting as much mischief in the retreat as in 
the advance. All this while the volunteers had been 
doing their portion of the <jombined work in the most 
satisclictory manner ; and it is hard to say whether a& 
incendiaries or soldiers their services were most useful. 
In an incredibly short time they had set fire to the whole 
of the disaffected portion of the town, and destroyed some 
hundreds of the enemy, fighting their way back to the 
fort without the loss of a single man. For the next four 
days advantage was taken of the cool hours in the mom- 
ing and evening to harass the rebels, until the Moulvie 
found that the place was too hot to hold him, and made oft 
with his forces. His nephew was taken prisoner by the 
Sikhs, who had been wrought up to the utmost exaspera- 
tion by cruelties committed on two or three of their 
comrades who had strayed into the town. They brought 
the captive into the fort, when the fellow made a snatch 
at an officer's sword, with the intention of cutting him 
down. This was provocation enough to induce his captors 
to set at nought the rules of war ; and they literally 
trampled him to death. 

Up and down the line of road from Allahabad, the gsJlows 
and the musket were employed from morning to night. 
Beinforcements, as they hastened to join the garrison, 
were continually halted for the purjiose of dispersing 
bands of marauders, the prisoners taken having merely the 
advantage of an hour's extra existence. 

The philosophic native merchants of Calcutta, who may 
be supposed to know what style of policy is most likely to 
overawe their countrymen in this emergency, have been 
heard quietly to observe ** that four lacs of people must 
be killed, after which there will be peace and security as 
heretofore." There is a large margin of human life as yet 
to be drawn upon before the slain number four hundred 
thousand ; but we are bound to say that our countrymen 
are lessening it as industriously as possible. 

For several days previous to the outbreak at Cawnpore 
the Sepoys were evidently unsettled and ripe for mischief. 
Bungalows were occasionally burnt ; and threats of mutiny 
became so rife in the bazaar, that many of the Europeans 
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left tBe station. The mercliants and shopkeepers, how- 
ever, remained, with a few exceptions, to watch over their 
property; and the place contained a large number of 
woTDcn and children belonging to the families of officers 
and soldiers serving in Lucknow or np-conntry stations. 
General Wheeler was warned of his danger, and took such 
steps to meet it as were in his power. 

Within two or three miles of Cawnpore stood the fort 
aind palace of Nana Sahib, the Bajah of Bhitoor, the 
adopted son of the late Bajee Rao, the ex-Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas. This man had tried to obtain, on the death 
of his adoptive parent, the reversion of the enormous^ 
pension which the latter received from the British Go- 
t-emment, and the continuance in his person of the jaghire 
of Bhitoor. His request has been rejected ; and though 
the enormous wealth lefb by Bajee Rao, amounting to 
more than four millions sterling, placed him amongst the 
first nobles in the country, he conceived a deadly hatred, 
in consequence, to the British. Having received an Eng- 
lish education, he was a frequent visitor at the tables or 
Europeans of rank, and was in the habit of entertaining 
them in turn at Bhitoor. With the usual craft of his 
tribe, he was most profuse in his professions of sympathy 
and friendship at a time when he had made up his mind 
to earn for himself the reputation of being the most blood- 
thirsty enemy of our race ; and so far did he impose upon 
Greneral Wheeler, that the latter, thinking the treasury 
somewhat unsafe under the care of Sepoys, applied to him 
for a guard for its protection. This desire was promptly 
complied with ; and a detachment of the Nana's troops, 
consisting of two guns and two hundred nujeebs armed 
with matchlocks, were stationed as a guard over the treasury. 
The Sepoys had previously refused to allow the general to 
remove the treasure to the intrenchments, assuring him 
that he need nofc be apprehensive of an attack upon it by 
tbe Budmashes of the surrounding country, as they would 
defend it with their lives. Declarations of loyalty on the 
part of Sepoy regiments have been construed by experience 
to imply a settled intention to rebel at the first favourable- 
moment; but if poor Sir Hugh Wheeler read the cha- 
racter of his men truly, the knowledge could be of no 
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service to him. He had but two oompanies of Europeans 
and eight guns, was short of provisions, and hampered 
with the presence of a helpless multitude. He took, then, 
in good part the refusal of the Sepoys to give up the 
treasure to the collector, and, looking about for such, 
means of defence as were at hand, sat down to await the 
coming of what might be in store for him. He was not 
kept long in suspense. On the morning of the 5th of 
June the whole of the native troops broke out in open, 
mutiny. They began by burning their lines, and then 
made for the cutcherry where the treasure was, one of the 
regiments staying behind to hold Sir Hugh Wheeler in 
check, and prevent him from sending assistazMse to the 
collector. After, awhile the treasure, amounting to 
170,000^., was packed on elephants and carts, the reserve 
came up, and about midday the whole force, together 
with the nujeebs and the Nana Sahib's two guns, moved 
off in the direction of Delhi Tip to this time they had 
committed no act of violence, and it would appear that 
the Nana had first meditated a rapid retreat with his 
plunder to a place of safety ; but if so, he soon changed 
his mind, and returned next morning to Cawnpore, halt- 
ing within two miles of the intrenchments. His own 
force was now increased to 600 men with four guns ; and 
the whole body of the mutineers ranged themselves under 
his authority. Detachments of cavalry were sent into 
the town and cantonments to slay all the Europeans, 
East Indians, and native converts, and set fire to the 
place. The wind was blowing furiously at the time ; and 
when the houses were fired a few moments sufficed to set 
the whole in a blaze. The noise of the wind, the roaring 
of the fire, the wild cries of the mutineers maddened with 
excitement and raging for blood, these, mingled with oaths 
and prayers and shrieks of anguish, formed an atmosphere 
of devilry which few of our countrymen would wish to 
breathe again. A few of the residents fought with the 
fury of despair ; but they were a handful against many 
thousands of enemies, and silence gradually settled over 
the place which a few hours previously was fair and 
flourishing. 

The Nana proclaimed himself by beat.of drum sovereign 
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of the Mahrattas, and planted two standards, one for Mar 
homed and the other for Huneyman, the monkey god of 
the Hindoos. Some 2000 Mussulmans repaired to the 
former ; but only a few Budmashes took service under the 
latter. Their next step was to proceed to the palace of 
the Nawab of Cawnpore, who was suspected of being well 
affected towards the Europeans. The gates were blown 
open with canpon^ the palace thoroughly ransacked, and 
the nawab made prisoner; after which they took up a posi^ 
tion in front of the intrenchments, and began to cannonade 
Sir Hugh Wheeler. But one feeble gun was able to reply 
to the incrteasing weight of artillery daily brought against 
the beleaguered garrison ; but every time that the rebels 
attempted an assault, they were invariably beaten back 
with heavy slaughter. The heroic band daily expected 
relief, and fought as if the safety of the empire depended 
on their individual bravery. 

Whyst the main body of the Nana's troops closed round 
the intrenchments, and cut off every avenue of escape, the 
Kana Sahib whetted his hopes of revenge by daily morsels 
of pleasant taste and flavour. He was accustomed to send 
out parties in the district to search for Europeans ; and 
when these were brought in, no matter what their age or 
sex, the boon of speedy death was never granted. 

An English lady with her children had been captured by 
his bloodhounds, and was led into his presence. Her 
husband had been murdered on the road, and she implored 
the Nana for life ; but the ruffian ordered them all to be 
taken to the maidan and killed. On the way the children 
complained of the sun, and the lady requested they might 
be taken under the shade of some trees ; but no attention 
was paid to her, and after a time she and her children 
were tied together and shot, with the exception of the 
youngest, who was crawling over the bodies, and feeling 
them, and asking them why they had fallen down in the 
sun. The poor infant was at last killed by a trooper. 

To cut off nose and ears, and hang them as necklaces 
on his poor miserable victims, was one of the mildest 
punishments inflicted by this gentle and highly educated 
Hindoo, who, if sufficient time had been allowed him, 
^vould have no doubt invented over again all the modes of 
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ancient and modern cruelty. Amongst other Btrokes of 
Ids good fortune was the arrest of a band of fugitives, 
numbering about 126 souls, who were making their way 
from Futtyghur in boats on the Ganges. He compelled 
them to come on shore, promising, as usual, protection foir 
life and property, and, when they were collected togetheri 
ordered his men to commence the work of slaughter. The 
women and children were despatched with swords and 
spears, the men were ranged in line, with a bamboo run* 
ning along the whole extent and passing through each 
man's arms, which were tied behind his back. The 
troopers then rode round them and taunted their victims, 
reviling them with the grossest abuse, and gloating over 
the tortures they were about to inflict. When weary of 
vituperation, one of them would discharge a pistol in the 
face of a captive, whose shattered head would droop to the 
right or lefb, the body meanwhile being kept upright, and 
the blood and brains bespattering his living neighbours. 
The next person selected for slaughter would perhaps be 
four or five paces distant ; and in this way the fiends con- 
trived to prolong for several hours the horrible contact of 
the dead and the living. Not a soul escaped ; and the 
Nana Sahib thanked the gods of the Hindoos for the sign 
of favour bestowed upon him. 

For twenty-two weary days the little garrison held their * 
own, ftdl of heart and hope. It was impossible to believe 
that aid would not come before the hour when the last 
round should have been fired, and the last ration of food 
consumed. Lucknow was but fifty miles off; and Law- 
rence might give up the almost hopeless task of preserving 
it, and bring a reinforcement sufficient to raise the siege. 
Delhi, it was thought, must have fallen within a few days 
after our troops appeared before it ; and the first rumour 
of the approach of the victorious column would scatter the 
Mahratta and his followers to all points of the compass. 
Allahabad was but 120 miles distant ; and the tramp of 
British soldiers would be heard some glorious night, hur- 
rying forward to the rescue. ,Vain hopes! The days 
went and came, and brought no help ; and one morning 
towards the close of June men whispered to each other 
in Calcutta that the struggle had terminated, aijd none 
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were left to tell the tale. The news was carried to Go- 
vernment, who at first affected incredulity, though it 
afterwards turned out in this, as in other cases, that they 
were fully informed of the catastrophe, but shrank from 
revealing it to the public. For the next ten days we. were 
taunted by expectations, continually renewed, that the re- 
port would be found untrue, until, on the morning of the 
7th of July, Lord Canning permitted the following i&otice 
to appear in the Calcutta papers : — " Allahabad, July^ 5th, 
Colonel Neill reports that he had received a note, dated 
night ot the 4th, from Major Renaud, of the Madras 
!Fusiliers, commanding the advance column sent towards 
Cawnpore, that he had sent men into that place, who re- 
ported on their return that, in consequence of Sir HUgh 
w heeler being shot through the leg, and afterwards mep- 
tally, the force had accepted the proffer of safety made by 
the Kana Sahib and the mutineers. The Nana allowed 
them to get into boats, with all they had, and three and a 
half lacs of rupees ; that after getting them in boats fire 
was opened on them from the bank, and all were destroyed. 
One boat got away ten miles down the river, was pursued, 
brought back, and all in her taken back into barracks and 
shot. One old lady was alive on the 3rd, at Futtehpore." 

Later intelligence furnished some particulars of the last 
days of the ill-fated garrison. The fire of the enemy was 
kept up for fourteen days and nights without inter- 
mission. 

Nunjour Tewarree, a Sepoy belonging to the 1st N.L, 
was at Banda with his regiment when the mutiny broke 
out, and he saved the lives of a clerk and his wife, named 
Duncan. Subsequently he marched with his regiment to 
Cawnpore, and falling under suspicion on account of his 
liking for the English, he was con&ied by Nana Sahib in the 
same house with the Europeans. His account of the de- 
struction of the party brought back from the boats should 
^ever be perused by those who have the power of in- 
fluencing the fate of the rebels who may be captured by 
our^roops. To our mind, the story of the Eoman sena- 
torsj^itting at the close of their long lives, each in his 
post ** ^' honour, waiting for the stab of the approaching 
barbed \n. has far less of the heroism of self-sacnfice tha** 
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the example of those English women at Cawnpore, who, 
clasping their husbands tenderly, sat ready, with white 
lips- and still hearts, to share with them the first moments 
of tl)e life beyond the grave. 

Relief was sent at last, but too late. The fiery Neill, 
having quelled mutiny at Benares and punished it at Alia- 
haba}i, chafed impatiently till a force of men, properly 
equipped, could be got together for the relief of Cawnpore, 
but jne was not allowed in this instance to follow the im- 
pul^ of his daring nature. Colonel Havelock had arrived 
in Calcutta, and the rules of the service would not allow 
a j^lnior officer to be at the head of an enterprise, however 
fit he might be to carry it to a successful conclusion. 
Tiiiie was lost to enable Colonel Havelock to join at Alla- 
habad, and on his arrival there a further delay of some 
days occurred consequent on the receipt of news that 
Cawnpore had fallen. There were reports of serious mis- 
nnderatandings between the two officers, but these were 
got over. Both Havelock and Neill wei-e made brigadier- 
generals, and the first division of the force, under the 
command of the former, left Allahabad on the 2nd July, 
the day on which Greneral Wheeler was murdered and Sir 
Henry Lawrence mortally wounded. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE OUTBREAK IN BOHILCUND. — INGBATITUDS AKD HATKED OF TH£ 
SSP0T8 ASD POPULAOB. — STAAiraX OONDUOT 09 THE IOtH NAIIVB 
lUPAHTBT. 

The revolt of the troops stationed in Rohilcund was dis« 
tinguished by instances of singular baseness and treachery. 
The force consisted of the 8th Lrregular Cavalry, 16th and 
68th K.L, 6th company 8th battalion Native Foot Artil- 
lery, and No. 15 Light Horse Field Battery, stationed at 
Bareilly; a detail of Native Foot Artillery, and the 9^h 
Native Infantry, at Moradabad ; the 28th Native In&j '(fy, 
and a detail of Native Artillery, at Shahjehanpore^^^e 
66th Ghoorkas, and the 3rd company 8th battalion 1^ 'q^o 
Artillery, at AJmuch ; the whole amounting to ali**^^^ 
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thousand men. Of these, all but the Ghoorkas at Almorah 
rebelled on the 30th and 31st of May. 

The news of the outbreaks at Meerut and Delhi caused, 
of course, great excitement amongst the Sepoys in every 
station throughout India; and Bareilly, which is only 
152 miles from the first-named place, felt the full force of 
the mutinous wave. The 8th Irregulars were nearly all 
Pathans from the neighbourbood of Delhi, and caught 
the infection at once ; biit still the authorities were con- 
vinced that, should the service of the troops be required, 
they " would act as good and loyal soldiers." Brigadier 
Sibbald wrote to Calcutta on the 23rd of May that they 
"were labouring under a great depression of spirits, 
caused by the fear of some heavy punishment they 
imagined Government was about to inflict upon them." 
He remarked that no open act of theirs had rendered 
them liable to punishment ; and at a general parade ad- 
dressed them on the subject, spoke of the good and sus- 
tained intentions of Government towards them, and 
begged of them to dismiss from their minds the causeless 
dread that pervaded them. The brigade received these 
assurances with the greatest apparent satisfaction. The 
native officers told him that they had ** commenced a new 
life," and in the fulness of his heart he added in a post- 
script to his despatch, " I cannot say too much in praise 
of the 8th Irregular Cavalry ; their conduct is beyond 
praise, and I should feel much gratified should Govern- 
ment consider them worthy of their thanks." The Go- 
vernment did thank them. Mr. Colvin aulliorized the 
br^adier to assure them publicly, that " nothing that had 
happened since the commencement of the recent agitation 
had at all shaken his solid confidence in their fidelity and 
good conduct." He was glad that the strength of the 
cavalry had been increased, and wished to l^ow what 
officers and men could be recommended for promotion. 
The despatch was sent off in due course, and twenty-four 
hours afterwards, whilst the Sunday chimes were ringing, 
the brigadier was lying heedless in the sun, shot through 
the heart by the very men whose welfare he was so 
anxious to promote. 

The European officers, with one exception, shared 
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unanimously in the confidence felt by the brigadier, until 
the very moment of the outbreak. It was but of little 
use for military men to encourage misgivings, for they 
were tied to the stake, and must wait till the signal was 
given for their massacre. The Sepoys took every pre- 
caution that they could think of, both to avoid giving 
alarm and to increase the number of their victims. 
When they had laid all their plans, and placed men 
under a bridge to murder such of the English as might 
chance to pass that way, had blocked up the Futteghur 
road, and told off two companies to surround the house 
of the commanding officer of the 68th, they spoke to 
their officers about bringing back the women and chil- 
dren who had been sent to the hills on the first symptoms 
of discontent being visible. All was quiet now, they said, 
and signs of distrust injured the good name of the regi- 
ment ! There were not, however, wanting some who 
were faithful to their oaths. The havildar-major of the 
'GSth was sent by the subadar-major on the 29th of May 
to inform Colonel Troup, his commanding officer, that, 
whilst bathing in the river that morning, the men of the 
18th and 68th had sworn to rise at two o'clock that day, 
and murder their officers. The Commissioner of Rohil- 
cund, Mr. Alexander, had news to the same effect, and all 
the Europeans in the station were duly warned of their 
clanger. The cavalry were assembled ; they seemed ap- 
parently well affected, and the day passed over without 
any disturbance. The next day Colonel Troup was in- 
formed that the troopers had sworn not to act against the 
artillery and infantry, but that they would not harm nor 
raise their hand against any European. Still his tidings 
and his apprehensions were lidiculed. The commanding 
officer of the artillery was certain that there was no 
cause to doubt his men, though he was told that his 
pay-havildar had addressed a letter to ih\i 18th and 68th, 
calling upon them in the most urgent terms to rise and 
murder their officers. If they neglected this sacred duty, 
the writer said, the Hindoos were to consider that they 
had eaten beef, and the Mussulmans that they had tasted 
pork. With equal blindness. Major Pearson, command- 
ing the 18th N.L; asserted, at eight a.h. on the 31st^ that 
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Ilia men '^ were all right, and that he had every confidence 
in them.** At eleven o'clock he had shared the fate of 
Brigadier Sibbald. 

Neither the Cbvemment at Calcatta nor Mr. OolviA 
saw any mischief in^ allowing thousands of disbanded 
soldiers to wander about the country. It was so much 
m<mey saved in the monthly pay accounts, and the ap 
pearanoe of the men in the stations and villages, instead 
of being an incentive to mutiny, would be a warning 
against the consequences of it. The fugitives from other 
ootps passed through Bareilly in great numbers just 
before the outbreak, and influenced the minds of the 
men by all kinds of stories with reference to the in- 
tended destruction of caste, and the advance of Euro^ 
pean troops to destroy all who refused to obey. These 
rumours were confirmed by the Sepoys of the Bareilly 
regiments on their return from furlough about the same 
time, and at last a rising was determined upon. On the 
Bunday morning appointed for the revolt the Sepoys 
abstained from going to bathe as usual, on the avowed 
plea that they would.be wanted in their lines at eleven 
o'dock, and precisely at that hour a gun was. fired by 
the artillery, and the whole of the cantonment was at 
once in arms. The guns were turned on the officers* 
liouses, and the Sepoys spread themselves in skirmishing 
order with the view of hindering the escape of any 
whom they had marked for slaughter. The sentiy over 
tile mess-room of the 18th fired at the officer whom he 
iiad just saluted. Those who were fortunate enough to 
make their way to the cavalry lines thought they were 
safe j and after a time spent in deliberation, during which 
the work of murder and destruction was going on, it was 
decided that they should make their way to the hill 
station of Nynee Tal, distant about ninety miles. The 
cavalry accompanied them for some miles, and then 
aaked to be allowed to turn and charge the mutineers* 
Permission was given as a matter of course, and under 
tiie command of Captain Mackenzie they rode back till 
they reached the rebels, who had a gun and a green flag. 
They were ordered to charge, but the sight of the symbol'- 
of tilieir faith was too much for their lingering feelings oC 
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loyalty. They halted and began, to murmur^ ending the 
parley by turning their horses' heads and ranging them* 
selves on the side of the mutineers. The gun 'was now 
brought to bear on the little group that still closed round 
iheir officers, and they were told to ride for their lives, » 
aoggestion which they were not slow in obeying. When 
the mutiny was complete, an artillery subadar was made 
6ommander-in*chief of Bohilcund, and a rajah was found 
in the person of a retired company's judge, Khan Baha- 
door. This man, who was in receipt of a considerable 
pension, turned to account, like the Sepoys, the know- 
ledge he had obtained whilst in the service of Govern- 
ment. He seized Messrs. Eaikes and Bobertson, the 
judges of Bareilly, and having tried them in due form, 
had them found guilty of heinous offences, and hung. 
The same &te was inflicted on Mr. Wyatt, the deputy 
collector, author of "Pandi Kouri Khan," the Indian 
Gil Bias, and upon many others. 

The 19th rose at Shahjehanpore on the same day, and 
surrounding the church whilst divine service was being 
performed, they butdiered the greater part of the congre- 
gation, and murdered the remainder in the course of their 
flight from the station. The 29th, at Mooradabad, re- 
mained quiet till the -3rd June, and then followed in the 
wake of rebellion. They had previously done excellent 
service against the mutineers throughout the district, but 
tiie cause of the Sepoys had become national, and they 
were bound to support it. A little while, and they would 
lather have pay nor plunder ; the sahib logue would be 
driven out of the country, and rational Sepoys would 
enjoy their wealth. Actuated, then, by considerations of 
rdigion and rupees, they made for the treasury on the 
morning in question, but finding only 25,000^, they were 
about to blow the treasurer away £rom a gun, when the 
judge and the collector interfered Balked of their 
plunder and prey at the same moment, the Sepoys were 
i^uioufi. They presented their muskets at the two dvi- 
Bans, and would have shot them, had not two native 
officersl rushed forward and reminded them that they had 
sworn on the Ganges water not to touch a hair on the 
liead of any European. The sanctity of the oath waa 
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fsalksaly admitted, and the Sepoys retired with their booty, 
giying the residents two hours to leave the station. A 
detachment of the 8th Irregpilars formed part of the troops 
at Moozadabad, but these, instead of imitating the example 
of the rest of the regiment, mounted, and rode off with tibe 
oiTiUans and ladies to Nynee Tal. The offioers of the 
29tb were afterwards escorted bj a part of the regiment 
to the same station, not a man being injured in anj way. 

The Bareilly mutineers were six weeks on their way to 
Delhi They made for the Ganges at Gurmuckteser, but 
the river was swollen, and they had to wait for the means 
of CKOSsmg. They had with them 700 carts laden with 
treasure, the plunder of all the treasuries of Bohilcund, 
ax^ twdve nulee off lay mcMre than a thousand En^Ush 
si^dien^ but under the orders of General Hewitt. It is 
said that an officer offered to prevent them from crossing 
if the general would only give him fifty men ; but that 
would ha^e left only ebv^i hundred and fifigr for the de- 
fcoDuee of the station c^gainst the bad eharacters of the 
surrounding country, and the gallant duef felt that he 
oould not run such a risk. After staying some days at 
the Ghaut, one of i^e rebels swam across, and seized a 
small boat By the aid of the party whom he ferried 
OY^ two more boats were gained, and the three sufficed 
to transport tibe whole three thousand men, with their 
wealUi and stores. The work was done leisurely, there 
being no need to hurry the operation. 

In no instance, perhaps, has the waywardness and in* 
explicable nature of the Bengal Sepoys been more fully 
exhibited than in the case of the 10th K.I., stationed at 
Futtyghur. CluldEen in impulse and tigers at hearty 
swayed by a breath and deaf to the most exciting appeals^ 
we find them at cme moment standing up for t^eir officers' 
against all cconers, and willing to ineur all risks in their 
bdiudf ; and at the next, without an atom of provocation, 
readily joining to murder themandidieirhelpEleBS Httleones. 

The fdJowing staking narrative horn the pen of a ccht- 
respondent of the M^^esaSite will enable our readess ief 
gskin an idea of ih» lahour and aaxie^ Mqinte to keep 
a '' stanch" regim^it ia the ri^ fiatii^ The conclnsiott 
of the stery^ wlmh we supfilgr from other sraRes, is vm 
k2 
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less tragical than that of a score of other episodes of Sepoy- 
fidelity : — 

" All was right at Futtyghurup to the 3rd June. The 
residents were much alarmed, and many had provided 
l)oats in which to slip away after the regiment had muti- 
nied and were looting the place^ which they appeared to 
think an inevitable event. The slightest rumours were 
i>elieved, and repeated with additions, and as the news 
reached of mutiny at Lucknow and massacre at Shahjehan* 
pore, the panic was at its height, and many families 
slept in their boats on the evening of the 1st and 2nd. 
On the afternoon of the 3rd information was received of 
the arrival of a party of insurgents at Goosaingunge, where 
they burnt the Dak bungalow and the house of the Teh- 
seeldar. The civil residents all rushed to the boats. 
Oolonel Smith and the officers of the 10th N.I. went inta 
the lines to be with their men, and resolved not to leave 
them a moment. The roads were blocked up with hacke- 
ries, &c., and the regiment was ready to turn out, and 
proceed to any point at which danger might appear. The 
night passed over quietly. When the sun rose, the station 
was deserted, and the fleet of boats was gone. About 
twelve P.M. a village was seen burning on the other side of 
the river, and the natives say that then were the anchor? 
weighed and the sails shaken out to the wind. It was 
necessary to make arrangements for the care of public 
property. The treasury, with two and a half lacs, was 
taken care of and removed to the fort. The clothing 
agency, containing stores of cloth worth several lacs of 
rupees, was looked after, as well as the jail, containing 
upwards of a thousand prisoners. News came in during 
the day that the mutineers had advanced about six miles 
towards Futtyghur ; but on hearing that the * old Duffek,* 
who are looked upon almost as infidels for having volun- 
"teered to proceed to Burmah, were anxious ' to look them, 
in the £sice,' they turned off towards Chilbranow for Delhi. 
The treasure was conveyed to the fort about nine A.iCy 
when, from some misunderstanding, contrary orders, or 
something, we cannot tell what, there was a little distor-- 
"banco in the lines, and down rushed a pwrty to bring it 
"back vi et armis, the officers accompanying, trying to 
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restrain them. Colonel Smith had ridden down with the 
treasure ; when he saw the excited state of the men, he 
very wisely gave way ; they merely said, they would pro* 
tect it and the regimental colours in the open air, hat 
would not be cooped up in a fort. All went back, men, 
officers, and treasure, without any mischief having been 
done, but not without creating alarm, as we shall see pre* 
soitly. It had been arranged between the magistrate 
and colonel that the men should have an advance of pay, 
but Monday and Tuesday having been native holidays, 
they had not received it. 

** Captain Vibart, of the 2nd Light Cavalry, who waa 
on his way from the hills to Cawnpore, volunteered his 
services to Colonel Smith, and he was put in charge of 
the treasury and jail. The business of getting an advance 
of pay gave employment to the minds of i£e men, and 
when they were a little quiet the colonel mounted a ros- 
trum, and addressed them on their conduct in the morning. 
The old Sepoys hung their heads with shame, and laid 
the blame on the young lads of the regiment. All pro- 
mised nothing of the kind should occur again. Towards 
afternoon the men were once more shaken, by discoveringf 
that during the tamasha in the morning no less than four 
of their officers had disappeared, deserted their posts in 
the hour of danger, when the commanding officer required 
all the assistance which could be rendered to him. The 
Sepoys became suspicious of being deserted by all their 
officers, and watched their movements like cats watching 
mice. Everything was done to reassure them ; the officers 
walked about and talked. Some of the ladies drove on to 
i^he parade, to show that they were not gone with the 
fleet, and the men became satisfied once more. Had this 
regiment behaved ill, it would have been caused by the 
civilians deserting their posts ; and that they were kept 
quiet was entirely through the admirable coolness, tact, 
and discretion shown by Colonel Smith, and the fact of 
the officers having never lefb their men for a moment 
^ince Wednesday evening. We have had alarms and re- 
ports without end, but through the blessing of God, all 
is quiet ; and if He gives quietness, who then can make 
trouble 1 We expected that the budmasheS; from across 
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ihe river and the neigbbooring villages and the citj, 
iroald take advantage of the unprotected state of the 
crlation, and fire the bnngalows. Nothing of the kind 
Ims occurred. A lew things from Maharajah Dhuleep 
Sing's estate have been plundered, as the park-rattger 
bolted, leaving everything to its fate ; and we have such 
tained an irreparable loss in our poet, who is gone we 
know not where. Perhaps our fugitiye may turn up in 
time at Cawnpore, and they may be glad to hear throng 
your columns that their property is, up to the present 
moment, all safe. We have had no Daks in for several 
days, and know nothing of what is going on in the neigh- 
bouring stations. 

" June 6th. — -All right. Sepoys this morning, of their 
«wn accord, on the parade, swore on Gunga Panee and 
Koran respectively to be true to thea Milt, never to 
desert their four colours, and to protect the officers who 
have been £Edthful to them with their lives. 

^ The names of the four officers have been removed 
from the rolls of the regiment, as being ' absent without 
leave.' A considerable quantity of the Maharajah's pro- 
perty has been found in the possession of his mootsaddie ; 
ne stdie the property, and then reported that the place 
liad been looted by the Sepoys. Six p.m., all quiet. The 
4>ld Sepoys have come to an understanding with the 
yoon^ hands, informing them that, if they do anything 
to injure the character and name of the regiment, ikiey 
will themselves shoot the youngsters without ceremony. 

'^Sunday passed over quietly. Heard that some of 
the fugitives had taken refuge with Hurdeo Bnxsh, a 
semindar of Kussowra, and that the rest had gone on to 
OawQpose. 

** Monday morning, 8th. — ^The prisoners have reftised 
for several ni^ts to be locked up. Many have got rid 
of their irons, and some of the worst characters were 
ezdting the rest to resist authority. They pulled down. 
some brickwork, and were pelting the Sepoys, when 
Captain Vibart went down. He told them to go into 
tiieir sieeping-cells, or he would make them. They 
begged him to try it on, saluted him with a shower of 
bricks, and called down blessings on himself and family^ 
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in tbe native fashion. The Sepoys fired; and after com-* 
peUing them to take refuge inside, they brought out the 
ringleaEtders and shot them. Two were under sentence of 
death — and the object was attained at the smallest pos- 
sible expenditure of life : only sixteen killed ; but these 
^wers the greatest budmashes in the gaoL The prisoners 
June all quiet, submitting to be re-ironed; happy, and 
looking as if nothing had occurred. The Sepoys were as 
obedient as a well-ordered fitmily. They fired when 
ordered, oeased firing when bidden, and would have shot 
-every prisoner there at the command of their officer. 

^'Jail continues qoiel We are all, Sepoys, (^cen^ 
ladies, and duldren, in good health and spirits, and are 
tmly grateful to God for all his late mercies vouchsafed 
to iia" 

Ten days after the last entry in the above journal, tbe 
£uthfnl 10th had joined the 40th. Many of them, after 
isharing the plunder of the regimental-chest and the 
.treasury, went to their homes, but a part of both regi- 
ments united in an attack upon the entrenchment in 
which the Europeans took re^ge. For eight days the 
Httk band of Knglishmen fought without an hour's in- 
termission, and had they continued the defence their 
lives would probably have bem saved, as they had 
thorcraghly cowed their assailants^ whose ammunition 
also £uled; but want of rest and the loss of their best 
laen disheartened them, and on the night of the 4th of 
July they left the fort and dropped down the river. 
Th^ fli^t was perceived, and the enemy followed in 
large boats. Numbers were killed by the fire of the 
•Tebd% or drowned in the attempt to escape; but the 
bulk of the party got away, and were induced by tho 
.promises of Nana £jiib to land at Bhitoor. We have 
already chronicled their &te in one of the darkest pages 
of the catalogue of Hindoo iniquity. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

A CONVINCINO ORATOR. — MR. COLTIK'S PROCLAMATIOK AlTD DBATH. — 
MUTINIES IN RAJPOOTANA.' 

The 9th N.I., stationed at Allyghur, about thirty mileB 
fwuth of Delhi, revolted on the 19th of M&j. They had 
been tempted to rise by a religious mendicant ; but two 
of the men to whom he addressed himself took him pri* 
soner, and carried liim before the commanding oificer, 
who ordered a court-martial to sit upon him instantly. 
The proofs of guilt were clear, and the sentence of death 
was ordered to be carried out next morning. At the 
appointed time the regiment paraded, and the criminal 
was brought out and hung, no man appearing to fed 
aggrieved at his fate ; but before they were marched off 
the ground the rifle company^ which had just been re- 
lieved firom the outpost of Bolundshur, made their appear- 
ance, and a Brahmin Sepoy, stepping out from the ranks, 
began to harangue his comrades on their cowardly wicked* 
ness in having betrayed to death a holy man, who came 
to save them from disgrace in this world and eternal 
perdition in the next. Some commanding oflSlcers would^ 
perhaps, have shot the incendiary on the spot ; but in 
this case the fighting priest was allowed to finish his speech^ 
and when he had made an end the whole corps were 
converted to his way of thinking. They seized the 
treasury, broke open the jail, and ordered all their 
ofiSicers to decamp instantly on pain of death, doing, 
however, no bodily haxm to any of them. The next that 
was heard of them was communicated from Delhi, where 
the regimental number of the 9th was found on the bodies 
of some of the most daring assailants of the British army* 
The regiments stationed at Agra were the 3rd Europeans^ 
and the 44:th aod 67th N.L The lieutenant-Govemor, 
writing on the 22nd of May, was of opinion that things 
would remain quiet in the capital of the North-westp 
though he believed that if they were left to themselves, or 
were to meet with the mutineers, the Sepoys would syinr 
pathize, and unite themselves with the revolt. There had 
been a great deal of excitement amongst them, and they 
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liad undoubtedly been inflamed by a deep distrust of our 
purpose, "The general scope of the notion by which 
they have been influenced," said Mr. Colvin, " may be ex- 
pressed in the remarks of one of them, a Hindoo, Tewarree 
Brahmin, to the effect that * men were created of different 
faiths, and that the notion attributed to us of having but 
one religion, because we had now but one uninterrupted 
dominion throughout India^ was a tyrannical and impious 
one.' " Mr. Colvin, who saw even clearer than General 
Hearsey the character of the prevailing delusion, enter- 
tained a different opinion from that of the gallant officer 
with regard to the possibility of eradicating it. He held 
a parade of the troops on the 13th of May, and spoke to 
them in a familiar way several times afterwards upon the 
subject of the mania that had seized them, and offered to 
give discharges to any who were still dissatisfied on the 
subject. " They all at the moment" declared themselves 
content with the explanations given, but little impression 
was made upon them in reality, as was shown eight days 
afterwards, when a company of each regiment rose at 
Mutt|ra, thirty-six miles from Agra, murdered their officers, 
burnt the cantonments, and plundered the treasury of 
70,0002L This occurrence put an end of course to any 
doubts concerning the course that ought to be pursued ; 
and next day the two regiments were assembled on the 
parade-ground at Agra and disarmed, an indignity to 
which they submitted witb great reluciance. Mr. Colvin 
was weak enough to grant frirloughs to such as chose to 
ask for them, which of course included the whole body. 
Three days' march brought them to Delhi, where there 
were arms in abundance, so that the saving of two thou- 
sand muskets was all that could be claimed for the cause 
of law and order. 

This appears to have been the last public service that 
Mr. Colvin performed. Under the pressure of a great 
emergency, which he saw no means of meeting, his ener- 
gies gave way, and he ceased to influence the character of 
public events. He took no pains to keep open a commu- 
nication with Delhi, which could have been easily arranged 
for, or to knit together the severed strands of authority 
in any portion of the extensive country under his care. 
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He fdt deeply the censare cast upon him by Lord Can- 
ning for issuing his famous proclamation of pardon to the 
mutineers ; but if he erred on the side of merey, his policy 
had at least this adTsntage orer that of Lord Canning, 
. that it was suggested fourteen days, and not three mont^, 
after the first outbreak of rebellion. On the 24tii of May 
iie wrote : — *' On the mode of dealing with the mutineors, 
1 would strenuously oppose general severity towards alL 
Such a coxunse would, as we are unanimously ccmvinced by 
« knowledge of the feelu^ of the people, acquired 
amongst them from a yariefy of sources^ estrange the 
remainder of the army. H<^>e, I am firmly convinced, 
should be held out to all those who were not ringleaders 
or actively concerned in murder and violence. Many are 
in the rebels' ranks because they could not get away; 
many certainly thought we were tricking them out of 
their caste ; and this opinion is held, however unwisely, 
by the mass of the pi^ndation, and even by some of the 
more intelligent classes. Never was delusion more wide 
or deep. Many of the best soldiers in the army, amongst 
others, of its most fidthful section, the Irregular Cavalry, 
show a marked reluctance to engage in a war against men 
whom they believe to have been misled on the point of 
religions honour. A tone of general menace would, I 
am persuaded, be wrong. The Commander-in-Chief 
should, in my view, be authorized to act upon the above 
line of policy ; and, where means of escape are thus open 
.to those who can be admitted to mercy, the remnant will 
be considered obstinate traitors, even by thdr own country- 
men, who will have no hesitation in aiding against them. 
I request the earliest answer to this message. The subject 
J8 of vital and pressing importance." 

The following day Mr. Colvin, alarmed by the defection 
<^ a part of the 1st Gwalior Cavalry, his only effective 
liorse, whose flight to Delhi '' severely complicated his 
position,'' impreffied by his knowledge of native feelings, 
and " supported by the unanimous opinion of all officers 
of experience" in Agr% took upon himself to issue the 
following proclamation, ''under the belief that severity 
would be useless, and with the view of giving a favour- 
able torn to the feelings of the Sepoys who had not as yet 
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entered against na." A weigiitf reason was the total dis- 
solution <^ order, and the loss of any means of control in 
0rery districtw His latest letter from Meerut was seven 
days old, and he had not received a line from General 
Anson. 

'^ Soldiers engaged in the late disturbances, who are 
donrocis of going to Idieir own homes, and who give np 
their arms at the nearest Government civil or military 
post and retiie quietly, shall be permitted to do so 
unmolested. 

^Many lisdtiifnl soldiers have been driven into resis- 
ianee to Govmiment only because they were in the ranks 
and oodd not escape frcmi them, and because they really 
though their feelings of religion and honour injured by 
the measures of Government. This feeling was wholly a 
mistake, but it acted on men's minds. A proclamation of 
the Governor-General now issued is perfectly «q^dt, and 
wiQ remove all doubt on these points. Every evil-minded 
instigator in the disturbance, and those guilty of heinous 
crimes against private persons, shall be punished. All 
those who appear in arms against the Government after 
atoB notification is known, shall be treated as op&Oi 
enemies." 

The Governor-General telegraphed the next day to 
-stop the issue of the proclamation and do everything to 
check its operation, except in the cases of those who 
might have already taken advantage of it. An improved 
|xroclamation was substituted, consistang of a preamble 
and three paragraphs, as follows : — ^* The Governor- 
General of India in Council considers that the proclama- 
tion issued at Agra on the 25th instant, and addressed to 
those soldiers who have been engaged in the late disturb- 
ances, might be so interpreted as to lead many who have 
been guilty of the most atrocious crimes to expect that 
they will be allowed to escape unpunished. Therefore, to 
avoid all risk of such misinterpretation, that proclamation 
is annulled by the Governor-General in Council, who 
declares as follows : — 

" Every soldier of a regiment which, although it has 
deserted its post, has not committed outrages, will receive 
fi»e pardon, if he immediately deliver up his arms to t' 
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civil or military authority, and if no heinous crimes be 
shown to have been perpetrated by himself personally. 

'^ This offer of free and unconditional pardon cannot 
be extended to those regiments which have killed or 
wounded their officers or other persons, or which have 
been concerned in the commission of cruel outrages. The 
men of such regiments must submit themselves uncon- 
ditionally to the authority and justice of the Government 
of India. 

'' All who before the promulgation of this present pro- 
clamation may have availed themselves of the offer con- 
tained in the proclamation issued at Agra on the 25th. 
instant, will enjoy the full and tmreserved benefit thereof.** 

In his reply to this message, Mr. Colvin begged that 
the preamble of the amended proclamation might be 
omitted, on the plea that openly to undo any pubHc act 
of his, where really no sul^tantial change was made, as 
in this case, would fiitally shake his power for good. 
" His time," he said, " was torn by a thousand distrac- 
tions," and he could not always frame his words as per* 
fectly as he could wish. The request was acceded to, and 
a mere notification made at the end of the new proclama- 
tion that all former offers of pardon by local authorities 
were cancelled; but, as it turned out, both announce- 
ments were only waste paper. Not a man ever came for- 
ward to claim the benefit of the greater or the lesser act 
of grace. Two months later. Lord Canning, when he had 
exhausted the utility of hanging and blowing away from 
guns, tried his sole hand at conciliation, and was not more 
fittccessful than Mr. Colvin had been. It was his lot never 
to excite gratitude or fear. 

The framework of society in the North-west fell to 
pieces, and men held life and land by the law of the 
strongest. The zemindars and the village communities, 
who had been dispossessed of their estates or holdings by 
civil suits, entered again into possession. Old feuds were 
recollected and avenged. Old landmarks were every- 
where obliterated. Settlements and title-deeds, the record 
of the decree and the property which it represented, were 
swept away, Gk>vemment had no existence, and order 
no rallying-point. The ruler of thirty millions of souls 
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had no voice for good or evil, except within the boundaries 
of Agra, and those were soon to be contracted to the nar- 
rowest space. After leading for some weeks a harassed 
life in the city, and virtually losing a battle without the 
walls, Mr. Colvin saw the jail opened and its population 
of three thousand let loose over the country, the canton** 
ment burnt, and the town sacked ; and then, betaking 
himself to the fort, was doubtless glad when death came 
and brought oblivion of the world's troubles. He died 
on the 9th of September last^ loved and respected as an 
individual, but not missed as a statesman. 

The 15th and 30th K.I. mutinied at Nusseerabad on 
the 28th of May. They were counted amongst the most 
faithful soldiers of the State, and there was not an officer 
with them who would not have vouched for their honesty 
under any circumstances. That quality had been often 
praised by their superiors ; but it was not of a very- 
durable kind, seeing that the two corps rose in rebellion 
a fortnight after the news of the Delhi outbreak had been 
received at the station. The 15th were the first to com- 
mence, and seized the guns, which were charged by the- 
1st Bombay Lancers, but without effect. Four officers of 
the latter were killed and wounded, but none of the men 
— & fact which can only be accounted for imder the idea 
that it was understood that the cavalry should not take 
the guns, and that the Sepoys should not fire on the horse- 
men. After the Idth had been firing at their officers for 
a couple of hours, and had burnt the cantonment and 
threatened to attack the 30th, whom they adjured by 
every sacred tie to fight for their religion, the latter got- 
tired of holding out, and took part in the revolt* The 
colonel stmimoned the European and native officers to the 
front, and the latter begj^ad of them to fly with all haste. 
There was no other course to pursue ; and the Europeans^ 
made off to Beawr, where some of the 30th came a few 
days afterwards and laid down their arms. When the 
ofiEicers left, the villagers made their appearance in armed 
gangs, and plundered the station. The two regiments, 
■with six guns, subsequently made their way to Delhi. 

The Neemuch brigade mutinied on the 3rd of June. 
Tbey consisted of the 4th troop, 1st brigade of Native 
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HcMTse Aridilery, the left wing of the Ist Caralry, 72nd 
"NJ.,, and the 7Ui Begiment of the Gwalior Ckmtingeni 
For Bome days tl^e force had been in a state of great agi- 
tation ; and the people in the bazaar fled in crowds on the 
30th, bdieving that the Sepoys had xisen« Their fears 
were, however, quieted ; and Colonel Abbott^ commanding 
the 72nd, held a durbar on the 2nd of June, which wm 
attended by all the officers of the native regiments. In 
answer to his remonstrances, they assured him that the 
effervescence had entirely subsided and that all were per- 
fectly quiet, including the artillery, who had repacked the 
ammunition which l^ey took out of the limbers that 
morning. They were dismissed with injunctions to take 
<3are of &eir men ; but^ at eleven o'clock the next morn- 
ing, the fflgnal-guns were £red, and in a very short time 
the cantonm^it was in flames. The SefXiyB dosed round 
the officers and thdr families, who were advised to go into 
the house of a jemadar in the lines, with a view, as they 
•albMwards thought, of keeping them tc^ther till the word 
was given to murder them ; but one of the native officers 
came into the place, from which he tamed them out, and 
tcdd ihem to hasten away for their lives. They took the 
advice, and, accompanied by a handful of &i1^fal m^ 
reached a plaoe of safety. The rebds joined the Nusse^v 
abad troops^ and caxried the guns and the treasure to 
Delhi 

At Nagpore a plot, which had been in agitation for three 
months, for the murder of evearj European in the station, 
was discovered just as it was about to be carried into exe- 
cution. The conspirators had organized all the details of 
the rising, and posted the men who were to carry out the 



One of the Eissalah, the authors of the plot, had been 
sent to endeavour to induce the Ist K.I. to jom them ; 
but they^ true to their salt, rensted the temptation, seized 
and confined t^ temptor, and spread the alarm. The ring- 
leaders were instantly apprised of the discovery, and two 
of them hastened to the houses of the European officers to 
^ve ihe alarm, hoping by this stratagem to elude detec- 
tion. The alarm was given on the night of the l^tik of 
June, and the massa<»e waa to have oommenoed an hour 
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or two ftfterwardB. ^^<^^:uBe,immedLat»stepai^<^oi^ taken 
to guard against tbe «>iia©quenoe» <tf an ni^^j^^- The 32nd 
N.L, wMcla bad laaiclied to Kafliptee,4^^'t^ther with de- 
tachments of artillery and oayal]7,.nA^£LS recalled. The 
arsenal, whkh contained an ima^pd^quantity of arms and 
warlike stores, was giiar<J^^/l>1&y only fifty Madras Sepoys^ 
who were now strenm^ened, and guns^ double-shotted with 
canister, were j^l^i^dea in position. Thirty thousand pounds 
of powdev were destroyed, to prevent its falling into the. 
hands of the insurgents. The Seetabuldee hill, which the 
Commissioner had wished to dismantle, was hastily occu- 
pied ; and its guns, commanding the city as well as the 
treasury and arsenal, overawed the conspirators, who had 
counted upon finding the Europeans an easy prey. So 
confident were they of success, that they had allotted 
amongst themselves the wives €>£ their intended victims, 
and settled the proportion in which the treasure, amount- 
ing to about 150,000^, should be distributed. On the 
17th of June the irregulars were disarmed without re- 
sistance; and a proclamation was issued, ordering the 
inhabitants to give up their arms within five days. More 
troops arrived at the station soon afterwards, and the 
leaders were tried and hung, not a hand being raised in 
their behalf, thou^ there oould be no doubt that they 
had the sympathies of nearly the entire population. No 
further attempt at revolt was made in the capital of 
Kagpore. 

At Saugor the 3rd Irregular, 3l8t and 42nd N.I., were 
stationed under the command of Brigadier Saga He had 
a company of European artillery, and a number of officers, 
unable of course to make any effectual resistance. On the 
29^ of June the brigadier moved into the &»rt with his 
gnus and the whole of the European population. The 
native soldiery took advantage of the absence of control 
to loot the treasury and cantonments. The laigadier was 
too weak to go out and attack them, and was afraid that 
if he fired from the fort the walls would £sdl down from 
the concussion. In this emergency he called in all the 
ofi&cers, the Sepoys of the 31st loudly complaining of the 
desertion of their natural leaders. They said they wore 
desirous of doing their duty, and gave the most signal 
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proof to tlait^JtL effect by attacking the 42nd ten days after- 
-wards. Not tfi&^officer of the corps was present ; but with 
the aid of forty tibiQpers who remained faithful, and four 
Englishmen, who jouned them and brought some chupras- 
sies to assist, the 31st iMhterly routed the rest of the rebels, 
inflicting great loss upon thelk^riA^d captured a large gun 
and some elephants, which they gawm to the authorities. 
The Sepoy character is inexplicable CTMigb. at all times, 
but here was a new phase of it 



CHAPTER XIIL 

SHI ADHINISTBATION OF THE PUNJAUB. — ^LORD OANNIZTG AKD SIR JOHN 
LAWBENOB. — THE OBQAKIZATION OF THE 8ULH8. 

The difference between Lord Canning and Sir John Law- 
rence lies simply in this, that the one never succeeded, 
and the other neyer failed, in anything he undertook. 
The contrast of the two men exhibits something marvel- 
lous. But for Sir John Lawrence, Delhi would not have 
been taken ; but for Lord Canning, Cawnpore would not 
have &Ilen. The one creates means, the other only dissi- 
pates them. The one finds everything within lus own 
brain, the other can glean nothing from the whole out- 
side world. 

At the time of the Meerut revolt there were eight 
British and twenty-five native regiments in the Punjaub. 
The former were nearly all sent on to Delhi, the latter 
entirely broken up or disarmed, and not above a dozen 
European lives have been taken by mutineers except in 
fair fight with our countrymen. 

Three days after the outbreak at Meerut the 4dtii and 
67th N.L rose in mutiny at Ferozepore. They had pre- 
viously avowed their determination not to use any more 
of the cartridges, and the news of what had occurred found 
them ready to be up and doing in imitation of their gal- 
lant black brethren ; but happily there was no second 
General Hewitt to be dealt with on this occasion. The 
signs of insubordination had not escaped the notice of the 
military chiefs, who wisely prepared at once for the worst. 
There was only one corps of Europeans in the Btation, 
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H.M.'s 6l8t ; but this, with the European artillery, was 
quite sufficient to vindicate the claims of justice. As a 
preliminary step, the wives and children of Europeans were 
ordered into the entrenched magazine ; and this being done^ 
the two regiments were paraded and ordered to march to 
their respective cantonments. They refused to obey, and 
made for the magazine, a company of the 57 th N.I., on 
duty inside, throwing over ladders and ropes to assist them 
in scaling the outer walls. Three hundred of the rebels 
made their way to the interior, and with loud shouts 
rushed to the ordnance stores; but a company of the 
Queen s troops stood in the way. A detachment of five 
files fired, and knocked over six of the assailants ; and the 
remainder requii'ed no second reason for getting out of 
harm's way. They next tried to get in the rear of the 
little band, but with no better success, and were soon 
ilying in all directions. Now and then clusters of the 
Sepoys outside would be seen crawling on the top of the 
widls like beetles, but only to be bru^ed away with the 
butt-ends of the European muskets. The party inside, 
who had invited their appearance, were of course disgusted 
with this summary mode of extinguishing a plot that had 
cost some trouble in hatching, and prepared to do battle 
with the delighted Englishmen; but the sight of the 
levelled muskets, backed by Lieut. Angelo's two guns 
loaded with grape, quelled their ardour, and they promptly 
flung down their arms and were marched out. Before the 
night set in the contest was over ; the magazines of the 
auitineers were blown up by the artillery. The 57th were 
entirely disarmed, and 200 of the 45th sent in their arms 
and colours. The next day the rebels avenged themselves 
by recommencing the task of burning the bungalows ; but 
that was soon put a stop to. The 10th Cavalry, who stood 
firm throughout the afiair, and the 61st, cut them up in 
all directions. The country round about Eerozepore is s, 
level plain for many miles, and afforded no cover to im- 
pede the pursuers. For weeks after the occurrence of the 
mutiny fogitrves from the 45th were either killed daily, 
<nr brought in to meet the scarcely less inevitable doom. 
The last notice in ooimexion with the above corps is that 
of a general parade being ordex^d at Eerozepore, whsa 

L 
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t;wenty-4b«Er miiti»eers ^sv«to brought o^ to undergo ike 
|>ci&ishm«Eit Ibr thekr <mme. Twel-v^e of them purchased 
life hf oonsefitiBg to give information against their acoom- 
^oes ; a»d of i^ remaining moicrfey, two were hanged, 
9Aid ihe rest lAown aw«y from guns. A few of the rebels^ 
no doubt, naie tlxeir way to DeM ; but between the 
keen's trodps «nd ite 4Sth «nd 57tli N.L the balance of 
aaischoef infiioted was vas%^ on the lode of -^e foarmer. 

At Meaa Me«r, inhere the 16th, d^th, and 40th N.L, 
m^ the ^h Ca'vaky, plol^ted to murder the Batopeans 
WBid obtain f^Meession of the fort, the plan of operatioiBs 
ifor their ditfoat was carried o»t whilst t^e wives and 
'^J^au^Aeam «f tlie ^ood Mks of Lahore wove enjoying 
itlie«»eh«8 at a, ball. Earopeans wietre marched down to 
ifalife fort instead of the espeoted na^ve relief; i^ gcmxds 
'Wiere tamed «0ut aaid disanned, aiid tiie rest of tiie bewil- 
'tiisred eoi^piiitteKs ^e^ deprived 'oi iHae means lof doing 
mds(Mei£ befell ^^ ocPtdd reaMze the fust ^toA their plot 
kmd g<A wiad. At Beshawitr Oolondi Edwwds disanaed 
^e ilBt, 24^ 27411, ^Ist N.L, «nd the #th<:kvalty, 
^^i^cnrt atdnip of tllood died, ^e HINik »«itinied, «Qd 
^took poBseaflieti of M«rda«b, wbMi the^ wmB sonn gkd 
Ho evacuate. AlnoMbedof 4ii^&,^yingto1ih6Sfwst hafis 
ibr. protection :agaiKst ik» pf&sdlftiamg Ea^lisb, '^KfOfb 
^oompensateA lif'tei]^ tecibly^ooanvrted toJMussakDttiis 
irt Idle faoMb dFHiefa' tomorwa «i)liiifti>i«mu Aeve^Bsit 
nf£ ik»^d NX «t f^Bllotff *coiiq>ki«Ml ^tm cataiogoe ot 
^lepey eNmeia <th6 iFm^atd) >for tdie iQon& of May, a&d 
i«qp to lihatpmodiNtm single ISwdpeaiiL ind been »ittv 

J^we «p4NMliniiltfa fVn^Mib ^tk ^e revolt of lihe Mitk 
Mt Pei^ww^ <wko 1MI8 ^faanaed wdtfaMrt difteahy, tbe 
jgoed w«rk ^mIb^ MkhMil by ^<&e dtEwnanig^f ii» tSftd 
a(]id69«bitt]ioiilMi. !S?I» Jiift«MlerfoMe,^idiM0lngo^ 
itte^e«h4wit6l»liKl.wd ^d^iMi Clb-«alry,M» en the 
vd«ai«fd«iie. At laMfcar 1^ *iviei« joihnd by the Sni 
^.I^ MMi the ^onited ^Omm node off to Jd^i by fonwd 
Jiaua»hm. B rig al ier ^j<oltti<toae,tiimiaandm^ ^^jhdhaMtor, 
4efttlie8latiM:tftor 4ie wbels quitted it, and teok tbe 
mme iwad; tat ifc ^^oidfl be -wnng te aay that lie ^par- 
lie iMMlto«i»wr:iiaaiiies,-wUst*t^w 
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tike top oi tlieir speed. He was able to miss his way 
4NMe or twice, «nd finally ceased to go in the same dixeo- 
tion. After a d»y or two tlte mntaneerB turned towards 
IMhi, the Eoropeans went back to thor posts, and Bri- 
gadier Johnstone retired to the hills to take the repose 
tfaat wiB needM Hw him. Mr. Bieketts, of t^ mR 
flervioe, attacked the rebel oolnmn with a few Sikhs twd 
newly-raised levies, Kat oovld only exhibit on a small 
coale theofieet that m^t hams been produced by Tigorovs 
SMaMues <m the part of the bi9ga£er. The fugitives held 
«» their way wiiiiimatatei speed, aad finally readied BeihL 
Wfa^ Ihe Sepoys «f ^» Bnraokpore division were 
-offeting 4^«ir i«d «0Bts ifor side in the streets ef Calcutta 
cppeilte the '^raiy wandofws ^ Crovemment House, and 
uraie deserta^ ^OBmoksted in batohes, €ir John Lawmiee 
^IKHB blowng 4&eff fellow soifiezs 'Away fiviu 'gus for no 
hmviet-isiSemoe. Heajd0pted,«t^e^erytnitBet,'tibeline«f 
policy which has made his name as &maas VMnongst tin 
fiso^«f EnglaHMl«BB it Ind h aHiei ' to been tenons amongst 
tbe Indiesi mitaaaoL 3io trust in ^rofessieais of lojaHy. 
w» nercy-fers^BB <tf ^feafiedion, were the waxmm vrkaxSk 
%m had. had dbe^im for ^e gradmoe of Ids Ju f boi ' din ateiL 
He iaMW. that the Hindestanees were not %o be refiei 
iiqpen, and that Hie Bntiib treeps w w p ^bt teofew.eisen 
tia h«id the FtBB^aiib in tiie faoeefni«bei popaiatuxn m 
snM. l%e only eamme Uten wte to«iBffl up<Mi the SiUiB 
and wdbsii^ %o then an muoBij whom ttiey despised as 
well as hsctod. fierce «s wss tiie .asHnesity with wUnh 
Ae aoldien of Evo^eet Ssagh regarded the tenlble iwa 
who had 4MMttered to Hke w^ds thcii' hopes <tf inuwnal 
naslncy in Hindostan, th»y Tegaided llie ffeahndn and 
Ba^ot aepo;^ with ate deeper WErtapMthy. The^fiffih 
MttbiA these jnen,w%ete hnnreEyand^eDdiinmoe^vce 
not to beoempavud w^thlnsiself^winn the natoral ainrte^ 
lomcy of losraee, wh» ^looked ^iqpon himadf as an unclottn 
thing ;«Bd 'he hiAed them, «s democnts lutbe a sooroM 
»oble, as w s ptoiiauB in v^SsgeoEL lurte each -ff&xet. The 
valve wf «adi sntagoiBsm w» fioon -deveiepod. When 
ihe USth mn^Bied, the -wbdle mgisnant wove «f emune 
tfapiiived ef their «nBB^ %Dt ^tihe Wdb, imsaSim, oufy « 
famdk«Linm iM h im ' , -€iwea*e^fi|il^thei»rt^ftfa 
I. 2 
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if the officers would let them have their muskets back 
again. They were immediately reinstated, and from that 
Lour to the present there has been no cause to regret the 
reliance placed on Sikh fidelity. The occupation of hunt- 
ing down Sepoys in the Punjaub or elsewhere has, to be 
sure, been a profitable one. Where the mutineer had 
shared in the plunder of the treasuries, he paid his heirs 
and executors Uberally enough for their trouble of killing ; 
when he had merely broken bounds and went off to join 
the main body, the Government gave 51. for him if caught 
with arms, and half that sum if captured without them : 
and the King of Delhi was silly enough to aid our policy 
by inflicting cruel tortures on the Sildbs who fell into his 
Lands. Some of these were sent into Creneral Barnard's 
eamp, frightfully mutilated, as a challenge and a warning 
to the inhabitants of the Punjaub. The Sikhs, who feel 
ds one man, swore to have vengeance ; and they have 
kept their oaths. 

The 10th Irregulars were disarmed at Nowshera oa 
the 26 th of June. Their arms and horses^ the latter their 
6wn property, were taken from them, and, under a guajrd 
of levies, they were dismissed to their homes, remorseful 
and ruined* At Jhelum the 14th were summoned to 
lay down their arms, but resisted and fought desperately, 
inflicting a heavy loss upon the detachment of Europeans 
who attacked them. They were, however, driven out of 
the station, and cut to pieces in a great measure by the 
people of the country; but very few fi^ading their way to 
the rebel head-quarters. The mutiny of the 46ih at 
Sealkote was more signally punished. The corps rose as 
if by an uncontrollable impulse, kUled the Brigadier- 
Colonel Brind and some other officers, and took to flight. 
On the 12th July they were encountered by the moveable 
column under Brigadier Nicholson, routed after a short 
engagement, and compelled to betake themselves to an 
island in the Bavee, from which they escaped only to be 
bunted to death by the armed Sikhs or the eager population 
of the district The corps was literally exterminated. 

The mutiny of the 10th Oavaliy at Peshawar, on the 
'^ 0th of August^ was the last instance of rebellion in the 

njaub. They kiUed a sLogle ofBicer, and wounded two 
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or tliree European soldiers, and got away, after isome loss, 
to Delhi, where it is said they were but coldly received ; 
for they had killed, during the time they remaineid loyal, 
more of their own countrymen than they could expect to 
slaughter of the English in future, let their prowess be 
ever so great. A force intended to be augmented to 
30,000, and composed of two-fifbhs Sikhs, one-fifth hill 
races, and two-fifths Mahomedans, Punjaubees, and Pa- 
thans, now occupies the place of the Bengal regiments, 
and as yet the result of the experiment has been eminently 
successful. Of all those public servants who in this ge- 
neration have deserved well of their country, not one 
man ranks truly higher than the Chief Commissioner of 
the Punjaub. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SHX GWALIOR BISnra.—OONT&ADIOTOBT OOHDUOT OV THS MUSSULMAK 
OAVALBT. — ^BOLKAB AND HIS OONIINOEKTS. — THB BBYOLT AT HHOW 
AVD IVDOBB. 

'J^HB Mahratta states of Gwalior and Indore are each 
bound by treaty to .support a body of troops officered 
fix>m the Company's army, and under the sole orders of 
the British residents at their respective courts. Scindiah's 
Contingent consists of five companies of artillery with 
thirty guns, two regiments of cavalry, and seven of in- 
&ntry, in all about seven thousand three hundred men« 
Holkar's Contingent is made up of two companies of 
artillery with twelve guns, a thousand cavalry, and fifteen 
hundred in&ntry. ^e material of which these troopa 
were composed differed in no respect from that of the 
Bengal army. The men were recruited from the same 
districts, wore the same uniform, and were disciplined 
exactly like the regular forces. The Government perhaps 
relied upon them as a check to the insubordination of 
their own proper forces, but in the time of trial it was 
found that the Contingents were neither more loyal nor 
the reverse, neither more bloodthirsty nor kind-hearted 
iiban the ordinary Sepoy. That they have hitherto been 
so little heard of arises we believe from the fact, that 
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akar Bcoauml mastearabanre: not bem able loiBdke up ihexr 
lEunda. vhetluer to dbclsre for ora^^imBl us. The dread e£ 
lod&g tkeiar dominioiis. in case we axe snceeasfiil in puiting 
down the rebellioB^ has of course eoDfidderabie weight with 
them; but tken, oq the other hand^ the Qoverimieiit of 
ladia ha& takeift sudi poms to make ^at lesolt appear 
imlikd jy that we eould hardly blame thoft if they made 
their niectieii ^oaDj in firaomr of indqieiidence. To a 
Mahratta the prospeet of tunikoil and pinnder must be 
aJ&noet irresistible ; and even when broti|cht np^ as Scindiah 
and Holkar ha^re been, at the feet o^ the Honourable 
Company, he mvst £Bel as the young pet tig^ &els when 
a floek of duckens first &lQs in his way. Holkar, we 
believe, has hitherto done his best to uph<dd the con- 
nexion of Indore with the British, but it is no secret that 
tempting offers had been made to him to place himself at 
the head of the iM^ahrattaa^ and eooTert them once more 
into the dominant race. Scindiah's own troops have 
already fratem^d with the Contingent, and having no 
Sfpparent means of enforcing even the observance of neu- 
trality towards the British, he will perhaps either abdi- 
eate or go with the stream. It will be a fovtunate thing 
for him if ha can postpone his decision till Christmaa 
next, as by that time he will find no dif^ultj in deciding 
where his interest lie& ] 

The Gwalior Contingent was paraded oa the I7th of 
May to hear the Governor-GeneraL's proclamation, which, 
we are told by one who was prteent, was read to ih&ok 
most impressively by Brigadier Eamaay, who to«^ the 
same opportunity of addressing the troops. This he did 
loost clearly and pointedly,, conveying as distinctly,, as 
words could convey it to the minds of native aoldia^ 
the utter absurdity c^ the rumours that the Briti^ 
Government wished to interfere with native caste or 
native religion in any shape oc form. The speech was. 
weU deEvered by a man well acquainted with the native 
langii^^ and had a most excellent effect. 

A (^ previous to the mutiny a number of houses w^re 
set on £re, and though the Sepoys readily lent a hand in 
conveying the furniture to a place of safety, their tone 
'b4 bearing showed plainly what might be expected from 
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ihMa ^mb&ik ihe xieedfol iAeeutiLye to reTott shoiiLii be 8Uj>* 
l^ed. There were Huropeaus o£ course ea tbe spot, audi 
a Sepoy talking to them said, " You have ooini^ to see to^ 
day's sfMHrt, iMit to4]eM>rrow you will bdbiolda diiSereat ki&d 
ai ^usl" The remark was sigoificant, and had its eiect. 
aa the xiuids. of the hearers; but they could ouly sit with 
hai&da folded and wait the course of e^eutek The uest. 
dfty was Suaday, th^ fakvourite day for imutiiiy, and^ as. ; 
threoteikedt the Sepoyagot up their " taiwisba,** Towards 
xpgbt&IL a bugk soun&d, aad the troopa turned out ou. 
parade, and wheu Ae offiecira made thenr a^peorauoe th^ 
w^e assailed* A party made for the brigadier's quar- 
ters^ aud with loud diiouts called vsft^ him to come lort]^ 
Vut a £utkbl Sep<^ had anticipated them. This maa 
vashiug uito the house laid hatMb on him, and bunded 
bin out of the compound to a ph«e of safety : the muti-* 
neers^ baulked la this XDsteAce of their prey, avenged 
fh^fKkselveB by setting fir^ to the bungalows^ and carrying 
«way the whole of the property. Another officer wag 
voosed out of bed by his guards and one of them coming 
up %ttietly sai4 ^'Sahib^ fly; all is losk** As the man 
walked away ikkb rest of the guvd came up, and said, 
''^The houses are on fire^ shall we loadT The officer 
replied thai it was useless to load muskets to put out a 
£re^ oa whieh they marched back to the guiqrd-house ; 
but watching them through the window, ho saw the whola. , 
e£ then^ ddUb^rately loadings and lelt l^t it was time to 
get away. A couple of shots were &red at him, and he 
turned to escape in another direction,, but only succeeded. 
in getting into a place of shelter by running under firo 
Irom the whole guard. By this time the whole station 
was in an uproar ; men^ women, and children were flying 
fcojn all quarters towards the Bu^ah's palace^ whilst the 
rebels were eagerly searching the houses in cantonments 
for victims Upwards of twenty-seven persons were 
murdered, but the thirst for blood was not universaL 
Several instances occurred where pains were taken to pre^ 
serve life ; in one case three Sepoys saved a lady and her 
children by conveying them to the roof of a housei, where 
they remained whilst the search was going on for them. 
below, and then escaped when the mntineers had quitted 
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the premises. Tlie surviyors were sent forward next day 
to Agra, under an escort furnished by Scindiah ; but thej 
had only gone a short distance when a sowar rode up to 
say that there was mutiny in the durbar, on which the 
escort turned back again. The poor fugitives, footsore 
and bleeding, trudged on over beds of kunkur and through 
thorny ravines till they reached the jaghire of a friendly 
rajah, who sent a few sowars with orders to see them safe 
to Agra. They reached that place at last, after being 
in hourly danger from the men of the escort, who ridi- 
culed and abused them every step of the way. 

The rest of the Contingent at Neemuch, Augur, Sepree, 
and Sultanpore mutinied soon after the revolt of head 
quarters. The 7th were the last to join the rebels at 
Neemuch. They guarded the treasure for twenty-four 
hours, but at the end of that time the Horse Artillery 
approached to attack them : they saw the station in 
flames, and felt themselves powerless to resist the rebels 
or to help their officers. The subadar ordered the gates 
of the fort to be thrown open, and the 7th marched out 
to join the Bengal Sepoys. Before the crowd of muti- 
neers approached they induced their officers to seek safely 
in flight, and many of them accompanied the fugitives 
for a considerable distance, showing genuine grief for what 
had taken place. But the conduct of the 7th, though it 
exhibited as much good feeling as we had a right to ex- 
pect, was not to be compared to that of the 1st Irregular 
Cavalry, upwards of 200 of whom, under lieutenant. 
Cockbum, marched out of Gwalior on the 13th of June 
at an hour's notice. They knew what had taken place at 
Meerut and Delhi, and that they were called upon to 
fight if need be on the side of Government ; but without 
a murmur, they marched twenty-seven miles a day for 
seven days in succession ; no slight task in the North- 
west of India at that season of the year. They reached 
AUyghur a few hours before the mutiny of the 9th N.I. 
took place, and not being led against the rebels, it is hard 
to say what their conduct would have been if brought 
into actual conflict with their co-religionists. They 
escorted, however, all the officers, women, and children to 
Hatrass in safety. Two days after they arrived at that 
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place a hundred of the party mounted their horses to 
desert, and called upon the rest of the detachment to 
join them, and fight for their religion. If they refused, 
^ey were false to the prophet, and would be beggars for 
the rest of their days. Neither persuasion nor menace 
had any edect, and friends of long standing and relatives 
shook hands and parted, the one moiety to slaughter tho 
Feringhees, and l^e other remaining to protect them, and 
punish their enemies. For weeks afterwards the faithful 
few remained and performed the most essential service to 
the State, of which the following is only a single in- 
stance. A party of five hundred villagers had got to- 
gether about three miles from Hatrass, where they had 
been robbing and murdering all passengers, and Lieu- 
tenant Oockbum resolved to attack them. He put four 
men in a covered bullock-cart, such as is used for convey* 
ing respectable females, and sent them on ahead of his 
party of forty troopers, who dodged amongst the trees so 
as to be out of sight. Of course when the marauders 
saw the bullock-cart they made a dash at it, and lifting 
tip the curtains received the contents of four carbines 
from the supposed ladies. This was followed by a charge 
from the troopers in ambush, who rode at the insurgents, 
and cut down fifty of them, without injury to a man on 
their own side. The surprise was complete, and the 
neighbourhood was cleared at once of the entire band of 
rebels. On the day following they rescued upwards of 
twenty Europeans from a village where they had been 
kept in confinement, and continued to perform the like 
services, until Asiatic nature could hold out no longer 
against the inducements to join the cause of the Bengal 
army, when they made their way to the main body of 
their countrymen. Such examples, which might be mul- 
tiplied to almost any extent, shows beyond all question 
that there never was any plot, even amongst the Mussul- 
mans, to rise against the ihiglish Gk)vemment. Each 
man found at last a reason to his liking for mutiny and 
murder, but assuredly there was neither a unity of feeling 
nor a common purpose amongst them at the outset of the 
insurrection. 

Holkar's troops remained steady through the whole of 



tike BMolh of JwMv sod ii ivas thought that reLLaiKW^ 
could be placed vpon Hmr kjidty ; but on the momiog^ 
o£ the 1st of July a coitple of gnus passed vapidlj through 
tiie caiitQiiin£B.ta o€ Mhow. Thi» Qureumstaufie cxeaM 
fMNue ezcitcinjant aiMttge^ the officeea^ xoore espedaliy ast 
hMCYj filing haiii hwtt heard pKeYieasly- in the directk»i 
of Indore ;. hui qucnea a» to i^ir destination were soook 
sflit at rest^ i»tfiUiiigeiioe beifig reeeiYed from the Befiidea^ 
Coionftk D«rKEi4 ^haft; the Contingeni waa in mutinj and 
had adktacked the BeBiden€(yv Oojbnel Pktt, eommanding; 
the atatien, was xequeated to desfotch abattery of gujoa 
inunediatelj to assisi in putting down the revolt, whieh 
he dise^ «b t^ aaxna tune oTdeKkigCef>tsdn £ro<^e to take 
ik detaduBOAt of light Cvmkj aoid two coii)|)anies ot 
inihntijy and bnug back the fugitive artilLary. Captain 
Brooke aeon xetunMd wiih the two guoas> hat reported 
liiat he had been obliged to dboot one of the gunners^ 
who attetapted to open £xe on his part j. A few winutea 
ai£ter his retwm the batterj tbat had been do&patched to- 
ladore cane back, an expEcea having met ii on the road 
with counter ofsdexB, Colonel Dwramd had considered it 
efxpedient to afaaodon the BesideiK^, and retire oa Sehore. 
TWe was nolhuoig then to be done but to^ |»rovide for tha 
safety of the eantonmenl Patcols and pidketa were ap- 
pointed, and in the e^venii^ the offiicers sat down to mesa 
as usual, but not in their own bungalows ; the eY.ajnple, 
<£ the 6th at Allabahad waa be£>re thetm^and the caution. 
wee not a vain oee^for the mess-house waa on fire shortlj 
«£kerwarda, and most likely the intention of their Wien 
was to murder thesa as they werc^ trying to escape £conL 
the huildizig. In the lines the men had been talking, 
^bout the hard &te of the King of Oude, and of the 
trooper who had been shot by Captokn Bro<^ ; and theif 
offioMT^ finding how ticklish matters stood, were going; 
ahcMik aoMNftgst them» and trying to sooth them into good 
humour. lienteimnt Martin was conversing with some. 
men of the cavalry, who were loud in their expressions of 
fidehty to the Government, when a shot was heard, and 
the trooper whose professions of loyalty had been most 
vociferous suddenly wheeled round, and fired at hia 
^^oer's head: the fellow miased, and Martin, putting 
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wpma itk hm hocscv gaikoped ftv ha» la£% ikf^ gauA giving 
lam a parting WQe^" as ke paaaed tl^ar pofsk Ooioii^ 
fMt kad been waned of thso intended nsiogy bict a xalt* 
aace upon wktA he kad done for tike r^^cnt^ and belifll 
itt the aBoegt icBa of the leading hmoei, "fdM^ toli kin tkaik 
it was oilier a £bw tipHboIenl spirits who w^re diea^feeteiti^ 
made kim Uind to the pkinefit azgns of impeiiding nnttinjr. 
That erening a trooper kad warned kk ofleo: not to mp- 
pear in the tines, and a eooHe reported that a Sepc^ had 
4i^ed him to jdn in the oatlnreak^ which was to talm 
pkMe at ten a'doeb But nettkev Colonel l^tt nor 
Miyor Harzisy commanding the 1st CaTabj^ would lifiten 
to statements against their faithful soldiers^ and both paid 
for their incrednlitj with their liTes. When the lu'ing 
£rom the linea became geneval the offioess galloped off 
mider a showra* of bnlkts, went to the avaenai and dis- 
armed and tamed oat the native goard^ anned themBelvea 
with muskets, and manned iswo bastioiis of the Ibrt Ad-^ 
jutani Fagan, of the 23rd, had ridd»k up to the quarter- 
guard of his r^pmeat and oedered the Sepoys to turn 
out, but their replj was a show«r c^ musketry. Colond: 
Piatt ordered out the artillery, and insktidL upon the ad^ 
jutant returning baek with him to Hm hnm, not being 
able to realise to hds imagination that his men were 
tr a i to fS L Keither of them eame bade again ; ^ey wore 
hacked to pieees, together with Major Harris, who was 
found next morning iyii^ dead by the side ef his horae» 
Lieutenant Dent and Ihr. Ifaomton had naxxow eaeapes ;, 
the former had been with the oavaliy pickot on the In- 
drare road, and when the firing eowmeaced his men re- 
mounted their horses, and wera abcnit mandiing taoanton* 
ment, when three troopars rode np^ osae of whom dis- 
charged a pistol at him ; hia guards who might hava sho^ 
him with the greatest ease aft any moment during the 
previoQa hour, now {diouted onty ^Sill him, kill him.*' 
The speed of his horse saved him from a second attadi; 
whidi might not have been so harmless. Dr. Thornton 
had been concealed in a drain all night, a£Sarding not the 
first example of hunted fugitives who have been saved 
from death during the rebellion by taking advantage oi 
tke Hindoo superstition with regard to these places. 
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lieutenaot Simpfion owed his life to two of bis meaiy who 
remained with him all night in the hsBiar. The Jtsxii 
morning they asked permission to look for s<nne of their 
things in the lines, and returned to join the rebels. Had 
the outbreak been delayed an hour all the officers might 
have been easily murdered in their beds, and the fort per- 
haps captured : the women and children had been sent 
there the previous day, and it was five o'clock upon the 
evening of the mutiny before Captain Hungerford, caBL- 
manding the artillery, could persuade Colonel Piatt to 
allow him to move his guns into the fort Upon such 
alight incidents rested the lives of the whole body of Eu- 
ropeans at Mhow. 

The morning after the mutiny found th^ station entirely 
deserted ; the rebels had moved off in a body in the direc- 
tion of Lucknow, but some of the Maharajah's men re- 
turned, and were taken again into pay. It appears that 
the rascals had quarrelled about the cUvision of spoil ; the 
Bengal renegades asserted that the Contingent had no 
right to share in the loot taken in the regular way from 
the Company. For some days previous to the outbreak 
reports of disaffection had been floating about, to the great 
scandal of the regiment and their 'officers. On the 4th of 
June a man of ^e 23rd came running into the cavalry 
lines with a stoiy that the artillery were coming down to 
blow them away; the native officer on duty arrested him, 
and his " comrades ** called for his punishment. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory, especially when it was borne 
in mind that, at the morning parade on the 6th, the 
different companies to a man, through their own officers, 
petitioned Colonel Flatt to accept their offer of fighting 
against the mutineers at Delhi The colonel tlmnked 
the men, and promised to report to Covemment their 
tender of services. An officer, narrating the latter fisuit to 
a newspaper, properly remarked, ** This does not look like 
mutiny." 

The Bhopal Contingent, stationed at Indore, mutinied 
in concert with the Mhow force : they consisted of a bat- 
tery of SIX guns, four troops of cavalry, numbering 250 
sabres, and eight companies of infantry, amounting to 
"^00 men. In addition to this force there were the Malwa 
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Bheels^ consisting of 250 men, and two companies of 
ixdeoiixj belonging to the Mehidpore Contingent. The 
ontbre&k scarcely seems to have been concocted by any 
portion of the Indore troops. Contrary to the usual state 
of feelingy the cavalry were well affected in the main, but 
tihey were disliked and suspected by the in&,ntry and 
artillery ; a portion of the latter, under Holkar's officers, 
being stationed at the opium godowns, in which two com- 
panies of the Maharajah's infantry were lodged. On the 
morning of the 1st Holkar's guns opened the ball by 
filing a volley of grape into the square where the horses 
of the Bhopal cavalry were picketed, and the infantry 
assembled and began firing at the officers. There were 
two guns at the Besidency, which replied to the muti- 
neers; and if theBheels, who were staunch enough, could 
have been persuaded to fight, the former would have most 
likely got the worst of it. But they were afraid to stir 
in advance,, and could not be. persuaded to remain in a 
post of danger. Colonel Travers, commanding the force, 
did all that a loyal soldier could accomplish, but the in- 
surgents were too powerful for him. At the head of only 
five troopers he charged the Bhopal artillery and rode 
into the battery, the gunners lying down under their 
guns. Had half a troop been at his back he would have 
captured the battery ; but though the charge gave time 
for tlie horsemen to come up and form in position, they 
appeared bewildered, and galloped wildly about the sta- 
tion, neither receiving nor doing harm. An officer went 
to the treasury, where the infantry, to support the Eesi- 
dency guns, were posted, but was told that if he did not 
go away they would shoot him. It soon became apparent^ 
that fighting was hopeless: the artillery, unsupported, 
could make no efiectual resistance; more guns were coming 
up from the city, and the rabble were assembling in great 
numbers, so that there was nothing left but to retreat. 
Colonel Durand gave a reluctant order to that efiect, and 
the small body of Eiuropeans moved off, the ladies seated 
on the gun-carriages, a small party of Sikh cavalry, 
which had remained neutral, covering the flanks, the two 
9-pounders bringing up the rear, and the Bheels following 
in marching order, A few round shots were fired at 
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them, bnt the mutineers were too ^ad to get f^em 
quickly out of the w&j, that they might more safely c«Ry 
out their schemes of plunder. After the depeurtisre (^ the 
English ikkey quitted the Residency, carried oSS5fiQ(H., and 
joining next day the mutineers at Mhow, the Wlit^e body 
mardied off towards Agra^ afber having murdered thiity- 
fiye Europeans, men, women, and childrrai. The fdgitives 
got aaMy to Hoosingabad after sev«n days' traveliisg. 

Of the honible tortures inflicted on our countrymen 
«nd their femiiies, both in Central India and ekewherv, 
we dare not trust ouzseiros to speak ; but the imi^inar 
tion whidi can paint the worst of t(»ment8 that i^vrenge 
and malice can devise, will attain to the best idea of the 
realized atrocities. And in msny cases it &red as bad 
with those who escaped tiie first burst of rebel ferocity. 
!nie troops marching on Delhi from Vmballa could have 
idund their way Without « guide by the mvtilated frag- 
ments Uiat met t^eir gaae on each few miies of ro^ At 
one place iktef oame across a band of ^^undecers, amofngst 
wh(mi was a feUow having the dress of aaoi Boro^ean lady 
tied round Ins body. Ho was setaed witibi bis companions, 
and masched on in ike Tear of ^m c(dumn^ wMdi a short 
dbtanoe m adrance came tepam. ike body of the nmrdered 
woman ^ctsm whom he had taken ike «poiL A Ifew paces 
Iberther, «sd the boots «C a <Mld appanently alnmt ten 
years t^d were found, with the fe^ in them, the 1^^ 
iiaving been «ut off just about the anhlcB. In tiie above 
instance ^ was felt to be a snmil measiffe cC altonement 
winch the hangfng of the murderer afforded. Tho private 
aoldier yearned Ifor a Totaliation, and hss betteivtMigiLt 
officer oould scarcely t^^^ain from shansg his feelings and 
affor^yng the oppettonity of gratafying them. 



CHAPTER XT, 

«EQB SaVOUC ▲T 9arAM&B.^SEr47aAL OF QOYMKSMXSS WO KfliLBX SHS 

8XP0Tf.--^]anuiAL XLOXD ; his tastss ahp sxmpathies. 

The force tit Dtnapmne consisted «f six pton ; H.M.\i lOik 
•ndtwooompanies of the STth; Oie 71^, dtk,«&d 40tli N.L 
^e Sepoys wei« alboutHixee tt> one as oenpamd witii the 
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Saglisli ; b«t had it been tlM)iight advisal)le to reduce the 
odds before attempting to di^irm the native regiments, 
tiiere w«re nnmerous opportunities of doing so <during the 
Bionths oiJxaa.e and July, when rem^roenents of Qaeem*s 
troops m^re passing the city almost daily. Bisrt in Din*- 
pcn^e, as disewfLere, argument and entreaty were of no 
avail against Ito policy ^ illtesioQ. Always bhindeiing 
fit leisure and always oUiged to Tepent in haste, the 
Oov^mnent inflMed that tlie Sepoys -wen ''staunch," 
and poc^h-poohed each attempt to get ^ings mntde sal^ 
Upon tlM fidelity of those men 4epe«ided vast inteoestB, 
yuMie «nd private. The opi«m godowns, the treasucy of 
Fatsa, and the indigo woi^ t>f Behar, <wt9ald laost likely 
he looted and destroyed by emooessfiil mutineeis. Why 
fliM>xdd suck risks be i&cwTed when there was not a 
itedew of 'benefit to he gained liierefay t Wky «are t» 
leeep in a condition of fighting effiekoiey soldiera w^o ktA 
4o be themoKd^^s goarded ^ filters fltiUl braver «md 
more skilful? W%^? booause Lord OsuBnuig ImmI idUL 
tira fiiianie Ctovemara&t tfast the *' panic" ^m^M m<A only 
^ gpovndless," but temporaxy ; that he oould p«t it dmm 
^wS^Mmt great difficulty, aiMl liad :no fear to the army ^m 
HMWM. And hence the OidcnMa mer^aoits, a depratatMi 
«f wfctHu -muMl upon Inm In J«ly to beg ^«t the S^oyn 
«t Dinopore nigbt be 'daannned, "wcve e^cUy told tfaHfit 
tiMBr affMlheiKMiis «wre not shaned sn by i>k» vaA»- 
Mm, ^i^ w^M^satlafied wil^ regaid to the trustwtotla^ 
•of the Mtflxve oonrps. A statmnnn ^weig^g the 
) vahae ef «^4denee wmM hufe taiben time to 
if^MrthiT the verprnta of two or three lofficiate, 
^«Hko, if they w«ve no bettor mtamed than ihe majority 
<i€%heir class, looked at the onter world only through the 
tqieotodes of their ntfldve subordinateB, ought to ovtweo^ 
tlie MOMinatnaioee'Of men w^hose ^^nety jnefois iff MputaMe 
«Kistenoe ware p«rhapB iBtefaed H>n the ootveotneos of Hmst 
ini»n&ation«Bd th^M»]^y to tun ^ to good«Doount. 
Kot tes ithan a million slo&g has be«n ndaanoad thi& 
mason in Oalcotta'On the fltandiBg oropa of indigo sn Behar ; 
^Bwl «inr«ty those who diad ^mhaited aa «Hh fauperif', 
"under ^ke belief Idiat their -ventores were aafe imn 4Am 
hmd of viehnce, might omider Ae»^5fcg?nti*d to 
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consideratioiL It was not as if compliance with theit 
request entailed loss upon the Grovernment or disgrace 
to the Sepoy. Twelve hundred British troops, whose 
presence elsewhere would have been invaluable, were de- 
tained at the station on the sole ground that the native 
corps could neither be left to take care of Dinapore ncxr 
sent to perform duty elsewhere^ They were of no use as 
soldiers; and as for the sentimental part of the question, 
so many thousands who had been lauded as '' staunch to 
the backbone" had become traitors and murderers — so 
many hundreds who had been specially praised by the 
Goyemor-Greneral had been compelled to give up their 
arms under the pressure of British bayonets — ^that the 
Dinapore Sepoys might have found sufficient consolation 
for their loss of the means of doing mischie£ But the 
cause of mutiny has derived more support from Govern- 
ment House, in Calcutta, than from the royal palace of 
Delhi : of all Indian potentates, Lord Canning has been 
the most efficient ally of the Great Mogul 

Creneral Lloyd, the brigadier commanding at Dinapore, 
is an officer of fifby-four years' standing, a twelvemonth 
<dder than General Hewitt ; but, neither in that respect 
nor any other point of personal merit, had he the advan- 
tage of his imbecile junior. As a matter of duty, no less 
than as the utterance of an article of belief. General Lloyd 
.sent constant assurances to Calcutta of the " staunchness" 
of his men ; but towards the end of July he appears to 
have had misgivings on the subject, and at last, on the 
24th of that month, he issued orders to have the percussion- 
caps taken out of the magazine which was under the care 
of the Sepoys. This was done in the early morning, but 
not without signs of mutiny on their part. The 8th 
made a kind of rush towards the tumbril in which the 
<skp6 were removed, but drew back before they reached it, 
and retired, shouting, to their lines. It might have been 
supposed that, having shown distrust to such an extent^ 
the general would have scarcely thought it worth while to 
consult the feelings of his Sepoys with regard to subse- 
quent movements ; but no one can map out the course 
^t is likely to be pursued in cases of emergency by 
^^gal brigpadiers of seventy and upwards. Ge^eral 
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Lloyd told the native officers to collect the fifteen rounds 
of ammunition in the pouches of the men, and, leaving 
a quantity of ball ammunition in the magazine, he sent 
word to the Sepojrs that he would allow them till four p.m. 
to consider whether they would give up the building 
quietly, ordered an afternoon parade, and then went to 
enjoy himself on board the steamer. General and Sepoys * 
profited by the opportunity to accomplish their hearts' 
desires. The former took his daily siesta and slumbered 
quietly; and the latter, assembling in regiments, hastily 
filled their pouches with ammunition, removed their 
families, and deliberately prepared for the march to Delhi 
The European pickets noticed the movement in their 
lines, and the 10th and 37th, together with the artillery, 
Vere immediately under arms ; but the^ general was no- 
where to be found; and the second in command w^ absent 
looking for him. A number of the officers of the Sepoy 
regiments went down to their lines, in the vain hope of 
quieting their men : however, they were there but a short 
time when the Sepoys began firing at them; even the 
loyal 40th blazed away at every European they saw. 
The sick men that were in the 10th hospital, and the 
guard, mounted on the roof, and immediately opened fire 
on the mutineers, who now began to fly in every direction. 
Fortunately none of the native infantry officiBrs were 
touched, though several of them had very narrow escapes. 
The 10th then advanced with the battery of artillery, the 
whole covered by about a hundred men of the 37th foot, 
who were en route to Benares and armed with new Enfield 
rifles. By the time they got to the native parade-ground, 
the mutineers had got almost beyond range ; but the guns 
opened on them with round shot, and the Enfield rifles 
were also plied ; but few, if any, were touched. They fled 
at the first discharge, and never attempted to rally. The 
only person hurt was a man of the 37th, who was wounded 
accidentally by a comrade* The lines were then fired by 
the Europeans, and the camp foUowei's and others gutted 
the huts in a very short time. The mutineers left nearly 
everything they had behind them ; and had there been 
but a hundred dragoons in the station they might have 
cut the fugitives to pieces. Digitized .y Google 
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The xebels had to cross a deep nullah, and did it 
leisurely enough ; hut orders came to act hefore the day 
'was oyer, and they had scarcely got out of range before 
tiie guns o|jened upon them with round shot, and mate- 
rially quickened their moyements, if no further results 
irere obtained. Once across the nullah, the Sepoys sat 
down in some mango topes and rested themselves, firing 
at intervals upon the Europeans. Groups of the fugitives 
amused themselves in this manner till two p.h. next day, 
and decamped ultimately without injury. .We cannot 
help admiring the reliance on destiny which enabled three 
regiments of Sepoys, with only a scanty supply of ammu- 
nition, to beard 1000 English soldiers in this style, meu 
who longed to be at them, and who would scarcely, if 
allowed to fight, have left a soul of them alive. Had the 
af^r been the consequence of previous arrangement, it 
could not have been managed more harmlessly. The 
Sepoys fired on their ojficei's, but hit nobody. On an 
officer of the 40th addressing an old acquaintance, who 
aimed at him in the most deliberate style, the latter ex- 
claimed, " Yas, Sahib, what else would you have 1" What 
else, indeed, under the guidance of the Lloyds and others 
whom it is needless to mention ? 

When the Sepoys left Dinapore they made their way to 
Arrah, a place about fourteen miles off. The three corps 
were in hail of the station till three o'clock on Sunday 
morning the 26th, but no eflbi't was made to pursue them. 
There were plenty of elephants which could have carried 
a detachment out in pursuit, and driven the miscreants 
beyond Arrah or dispersed them ; but no move was made. 
Sunday passed, and the rebels reached Muneer (about 
twelve miles on the Arrah road), stayed to plunder and 
bum the railway engineer's houses, &c., still without any 
hindrance from Dinapore. Monday passed, and though it 
was known where the mutineers were, still the idea of 
pursuit or of saving Arrah was never entertained by the 
general Having neither guns nor cavalry, they might 
have been pursued and overtaken without difficulty; bat 
it took General Lloyd two whole days to recover his 
senses, and not a man was moved till the evening of the 
27th, when a hundred and ninety of the 37th started in 
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ahe HooTungoUa steamer to the relief of the handful of 
Europeans besieged at Arrah. After proceeding some 
distance the vessel grounded, and they remained fast till 
midday of the 29th, when the Bombay steamer came np 
with 150 men of the 10th and 70 Sikhs, and took the 37th 
on board. The whole force, now amounting to 400 men, 
disembarked about twelve miles from Arrah about foup, 
P.M., and commenced their march on that plabe. On 
their way they were informed that the enemy had evacu- 
ated Arrah — a falsehood which unhappily prompted 
Captain Dunbar, who commanded the force, to push on, 
though the night was growing very dark and they were 
ignorant of the road. Eager to wipe out the discredit 
attaching to the Europeans for allowing the mutineers to 
escape, and holding his enemy in contempt, he thought of 
nothing but getting over the ground, and marched 
without picket or advanced guard to the edge of a mango 
tope, where the rebels were planted in ambush. A 
crashing fire from both sides of the road was the first 
intimation of the presence of an enemy, and before any 
measures could be taken to extricate the force, volley 
after volley was poured into them, throwing the men into 
inextricable confusion. Unable to advance or retreat, 
afraid of firing lest they should hit their own comrades, 
and totally bewildered as to the whereabouts of the foe, 
our brave feUows remained the whole night mere helpless 
targets. When the morning dawned order was restored, 
and about half the number that had left Dinapore closed up, 
shoulder to shoulder, and began their retreat. In this 
movement no lack of military skill was exhibited. Skir- 
mishers covered the retiring column, and made a stand 
whenever it was possible ; but the Sepoys followed them 
up, taking advantage of every spot of cover ; and all the 
wounded unable to march were left behind to be ruth- 
lessly slaughtered. The survivors succeeded in reaching 
Dinapore at noon, their appearance adding to the dismay 
of the station, and to the bewilderment of the wretched 
general, who lost no further time in going on the sick list. 
AmoDgst the list of killed were : Captain Dunbar, H.M.'s 
10th j Ensign Erakine, ditto; lieut. Sale, H.M.'s 39th; 
lieutenants Ingilby and Anderson, 7th and 22nd B.N.L 
m2 
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Volunteers ; mate of steamer, ditto ; railway engineei5 
ditto ; and about 150 men ; hardly one of the rest escap- 
ing untouched. The rebels, about two thousand strong, 
with some small guns which had been supplied by a neigh- 
bouring rajah, pursued them to the very edge of the can- 
tonments, though their own ammunition was so scant 
that they were obliged to iire buttons and stones. It was 
somethirfg for them to boast of that they had routed a 
British force, and killed or wounded nearly the whole of 
them, with a loss to themselves of only half-a-dozen men* 
Of course it was everywhere expected that the little 
band at Arrah would now be overwhelmed before aid 
could reach them from other quarters ; but, however un- 
lucky the chances that have superinduced a Johnstone 
upon a Hewitt, and a Lloyd on a Johnstone, the present 
crisis has shown that the officers of the Sepoy army have 
amongst them men who are equal to any emergency. 
Tidings of the perilous condition of AiTah reached Major 
Vincent Eyre at Buxar ; and, knowing from experience 
in Affghanistan what mischief might be wrought by the 
delay and incompetence of a worn-out general, he started 
at once for the place with 150 of H.M.'s 5th Fusiliers and 
three guns. He found the party whom he came to relieve 
still holding out against the whole force of the enemy* 
There were but fifteen Europeans in all, civilians, railway 
staff, and indigo planters, with fifty of Kattray's Sikhs. 
They had knocked over no less than £ftj of the rebels 
without the loss of a man to themselves. When the be- 
siegers attempted to mine, they ran a countermine : their 
water fell short, and they sank a weU : provisions failed, 
and they made a sortie, coming back laden with proven- 
der. The advance of Major Eyre was made just in the 
nick of time. He attacked the rebels as soon as he could 
get within range, and utterly dispersed them. The siege 
was of course raised at once, and the garrison liberated. 
They had nothing but the preservation of life to be thank- 
ful for, since the mutineers had burnt or plundered ail the 
houses and property, public and private, on their route 
from Dinapore. The whole of the railway works a^d 
bungalows on both sides of the Soane had been destroyed, 
and what the Sepoy spared the liberated convicts wredked. 
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!nie cost in blood and treasure of the outbreak at Dina- 
{)ore cannot be summed up for many months to come ; 
but it will be enormous, and has been incurred solely that 
an elderly brigadier might have time to eat £is luncheon 
in quiet. 

The mutiny at Dinapore paralysed for awhile the ener- 
gies of all classes of our countrymen in the fertile province 
of Behar. The ruin of the vast interests scattered over 
the country appeared imminent, and the authorities 
thought only of securing safety by abandoning their sta- 
tions. The Commissioner of Patna, Mr. Tayler, who had, 
lip to this time, displayed great activity and courage, 
ordered all the civilians to come in at once to Dinapore. 
He was obeyed in every case but that of the collector of 
Gya, Mr. Alonzo Money, who refused to abandon the 
treasury under his charge, containing a large sum, and 
ultimately brought it in to Dinapore under charge of a 
company of H.M.'s 37tL There was valid cause for 
alarm : the troops from Dinapore — ^three regiments of 
infantry, with the greater portion of the 12th Irregulani 
—and many thousands of liberated convicts were spread 
over the &ce of the country ; and there was not for a 
.season, except in Dinapore, a single European between 
Benares and Eaneegunge, the latter place distant but 120 
imiles from Calcut^ Patna with its opium godowns, con- 
taining perhaps poison to the value of 2,000,U00Z. sterling, 
was distant but two hours' march ; the Mahomedans of 
Bankipore, one of the city suburbs, would have been only 
too happy to join in the work of plunder ; and if it were 
sacked, the commissariat supplies for the force at Allaha- 
bad would be cut off. Patna was defended solely by 
Hattray's Sikhs without guns ; and, if that was captured, 
Dinapore must surrender, leaving Calcutta without any 
channel of communication between Bengal and the North- 
west. Had the rebels in their exodus shown as much 
skill as daring, they would have been masters of Patna 
And had the whole of Behar at their mercy before General 
Lloyd had got back his recollections. 

We have no heart to chronicle the massacre of Jhansi, 
;and no space to devote to the outbreaks in Madras and 
JBombay. It must suffice to say, that at Nagode and 
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Jubbulpore the 50th and 52nd imitated at a late penoii 
the example of mutiny, and completed the defection of the 
Bengal arm j. 

Marvellous are the ways by which Providence works 
out its ends. The leopard that we have trained to hunt 
for us has turned upon his master, whilst the poor dumb 
beasts of burden, who are cruelly oppressed, bear their 
heavy loads in silence. Had the Sepoys not rebelled, the 
wrongs of India might have gone on accumulating until 
€k)d grew utterly weary of us ; and had the ryots risen at 
this time there would have been no future for us in the 
Eaat. As it is, we can atone as a nation tor the past. We 
have no apology to offer to the Brahmin, no injustice to 
own in the case of the Sepoy ; but to ruined noble an.d 
miserable peasant we acknowledge a debt of repentance, 
and trust that the first instalment of it may be paid with- 
•ut an hour's delay. 

Por twenty-one weeks, counting from the first receipt 
of intelligence of the Meerut revolt, the Government of 
India was on its triaL It waa subjected to a strain which 
tested every joint and searched every flaw, and the result 
was most disastrous. Not a bolt remained in its place, 
not a rivet but was started, not an inch of surfiice but was 
found to be decayed and rotten. It disclosed neither the 
wisdom that could foresee danger nor the strength that 
<X>uld overcome it. 

If the order of things could have been reversed, and the 
last acts of the Government made their first, matters 
would have now worn a very different aspect. They have 
done all that could be desired, but not at the right times. 
Volunteers were enrolled, troops massed, enterprises un- 
dertaken, and foreign aid enlist^ed, but all at tiie wrong 
seasons. Calcutta was wisely left to the chief care of the 
civic force and the navy, but not until the rebel fires had 
blazed out in a dozen stations, and it was seen that the 
Sepoy army had transferred its allegiance. " Too late T 
was inscribed on the banner of the Ghoorkas, when for the 
second time they turned their faces towards Lucknow ; 
"too late !" was graven on the lids of the empty chests in 
the treasury, when a loan was called for, and a second bid 
WW made for the hoards of the capitalist ; *' too late !*' waa 
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shouted by the public when the order was given to disarm 
the regiments at Dinapore ; "too late !'* was shrieked from 
the well at Cawnpore ; " too late !" was echoed by the 
breeze that swept over the battlements of Lncknow. We 
saw in those days the story of Sisyphus enacted. The 
ceaseless striving, and the sure defeat; the hand con- 
stantly striking, but the foe still remaining in front ; the 
feet always marching, but the goal as far off as ever ; the 
Sibyl's price paid, but the book of fate not forthcoming. 
It seemed as if a single faculty had swallowed up every 
other quality of national greatness. Never did English. 
cour£^ shine out so gloriously, never was English want of 
capacity so thoroughly displayed. We were giants in the 
field and dwarfs in the council. Our soldiers surpassed in 
heroism all who had gone before them ; their rulers tran- 
scended all previous notions of weakness and imbecility. 

The least glimmer of good sense is sufficient to light a 
Government to a knowledge of the fact that it must have 
money, but the Calcutta authorities were wanting even in 
the instinct of pecuniary self-defence. It was not until 
the 20th of July, when the cause of order seemed almost 
bopeless, that they thought of taking means to supply 
themselves with fimds. Lord Dalhousie and the present 
administration of India had inflicted a fatal blow to 
public credit in 1855 by reducing the interest of a 
large portion of the Indian debt to four per cent. ; open- 
ing a loan at three and a half per cent., on the plea that 
the rate of interest in future would not rule above that 
figure; and crowning a series of financial measures by 
announcing a Public Works Loan at five per cent., all 
within the space of a few months. It was said to be a 
clever stroke of policy; it turned out to be a sorry trick. 
The four per cents, went down to a heavy discount, 
and great numbers of natives, who had invested in the 
stock at par, found themselves stripped of a large portion 
of their capital The press took up the subject, and 
showed beyond all question that the term " Public Works 
Loan" was a mere pretence. The Government wanted 
money to carry on the current business of the State, and 
so fer from having a surplus on hand when they an- 
nounced the first reduction, sufficient to pay off tK 
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whole of the bondholders, they would have been obliged 
to suspend the operation had a large number disbelieved 
. their professions and demanded cash. Hence the attempt 
to raise large sums during a period of general alarm, 
with such memories fresh in men's minds, was a perilous 
. experiment, but with the exercise of ordinary sagacity it 
would have succeeded. With the fact patent to all mea 
that money was daily growing dearer, and that doubts as 
to the continuance of our rule would soon more than, 
neutralize the tendency to invest in Government securi- 
ties natural to a period of general stagnation in trade, 
they should have advertised a six per cent, loan, and 
taken the four per cents, at par value, to the extent of 
half the sum subscribed. The money received into the 
treasury would then have cost seven per cent, but the 
announcement would have caused a rush of contributorsf, 
and, by adding to the number and interest of the public 
creditors, have served to strengthen our hold of the 
country. But the idea of giving a bonus of two per 
cent, to the fimdholders, on condition of their doubling 
their stake in the permanence of English rule, was not to 
be thought o^ and the Government proposed a five per 
cent, loan, the subscribers having the option of paying 
one-half in four per cent& at par. Two months earlier 
the scheme would have answered, and it had been pressed 
on the Government^ of course without success ; but now 
it failed, and the worst of the matter was that every 
person had the means of finding out the result. If the 
loan were popular, capitalists, who were not holders of 
four per cents., or who wished to speculate, would come 
into the market, and the price of that stock would go up. 
In this instance the quotations sank lower, and the 
sagacious men who could have helped the State in its sore 
need saw that their time had come, and that the Govern- 
ment must increase their biddings. A week after the 
first announcement a second notice appeared, to the 
effect that forty per cent, of the new subscriptions would 
be taken in the three and a half per cents.; but the tide 
ran out whilst the financiers were sitting on the banks of 
the stream counting the cost of getting their loan afloat. 
Every step taken was too late ; the money power fol- 
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lowed the miKtary power ; wlieu GovenBn^at ceased to 
oommaud the obedience of the soldier it ceaaed to possess 
the confidence of the citizen. The physical force melted 
away, . and moral influence coald never at any time be 
said to exist. It was only in dealing with English rights 
that the Government felt it was still a power in the land. 
It sought compensation for defeat and measureless in- 
dignity, and found it in trampling on the press and im- 
prisoning the King of Oude. The victims were equally 
lofty, but not equally helpless. Lord Dalhousie is safe 
from the ex-monarch, but his successor, in destroying 
the liberty of printing in India, has wrought the over- 
throw of the more powerful dominion of the East India 
Company. 

CHAPTER XVX 

VBB nrviAH PSBflS. — ITS ISOLATIOV, AITD NATURAL AHTAOOKISH TO 
THE INDIAN GOYBRNMENT. — HTPOORIBT OF ITS ASSAILANTS. — ^LOBD 
CANNING AND UK. HANOLES. — THE GAOOINa ACT. — APATHY OF THE 
PUBLIC AT HOME. 

There is no sadder proof of the hopeless ignorance of 
our countrymen upon all matters of Eastern politics 
than that afforded by the restraints imposed on the 
Indian press. They have consented to look upon it as 
a mere engine of mischiei^ a force inimical to the proper 
influence of Government and the true welfare of the 
people. They would have resented as a national insult 
an attempt to gag the Tvinea during the war in the 
Crimea, and yet how much more needful was it to have 
had a free press in the great dependency where bad go- 
vernment has well nigh lost us an empire, and incom- 
petency sits supreme % What would have been the bare 
money's worth to the nation of a dozen leading articles 
disclosing at the outset of the insurrection the real state 
of aflairs % Our home journals furnish many a country 
^gentleman, and many a leading politician, with argu- 
ments as well as facts; but the Times cannot help 
3Ir. Vernon Smith, nor teU the public that which it 
wants to know about India. Yet the nation which 
would not trust ministerial capacity nor believe minis- 
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terial statements during the campaign before Sebastopol, 
is content to trost Lonl Canning, and to believe in the 
bulletins of Goloipel Birch. In the one case it demanded 
more light than the press, the parliament, and the 
London Gazette could throw upon the state of affidrs; 
in the other, it is satisfied to see the few tapers ex- 
tinguished which enabled it at least to discern the sux> 
rounding darikness. 

" But surely," it will be said, " the press of India is 
licentious in its strictures and low in point of morals, or 
else it is strangely belied." Perhaps it is, but at any rate 
it must be assumed to suit the wants of its public. If 
it contemns authority, the members of the sei-vice main- 
tain the libellers ; if it is depraved in taste, they take no 
care to screen the examples from the notice of their wives 
and daughters. Being gentlemen all, they must care for 
decency, yet they voluntarily pay for its opposite ; they 
cannot like what is low, and yet no one will cater for the 
gratification of their better impulses. And the vicious 
journalism has not even the attraction of low prices. 
If the editor is to be bought cheaply, his paper is a dear 
commodity. Brsan. and soul are perhaps reasonable 
enough, but types and paper inflict a heavy tax upon 
moderate incomes. 

There are three daily papers in Calcutta : the Englieh- 
many Hwrkaru, and Phcenix, The Friend of India and 
the Dacca News are published weekly, making a total of 
five separate publications for Bengal. In the Sforth-west 
Pix)vinces there are the DdJd Gazette and the Mojus- 
iUite; in the Punjaub, the Lahore Chronicle; in Scinde, 
the Kossid. Bombay has three daily papers, the Times, 
Gazette, and Telegraph, together with the Guardian and 
the Poena Observer, Madras has but one daily journal, 
the Spectator; and three, the Athenoewm, Examfiiner, and 
Orescent, published every other day. The BangaUyre 
Herald completes the list of Indian newspapers, and 
amongst all these journals there is not one that gives 
even general support to the Government, and is spoken 
well of by the Indian authorities. The feet tells for 
something more than the hostility of the press : it shows 
^^ advocacy of the ruling policy will not find a paying 
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axuii^ice. At least six out of seven of the whole body 
of subscribers are in the Company's service; and in Indi% 
as elsewhere, the readers determine the policy of the 
paper. The wares, we take it, are made for the market. 

A selection might be made in England of journals 
which advocate principles that are considered in some 
quarters subversive of the well-being of society. Every 
interest that pays can get itself re^jognised, and whatever 
is worth supporting is worth attacking, so that in time 
each has its enrolled corps of assailants and defenders; 
but in India there is no scope for antagonism of intel- 
lect, and journalism languishes under the influence of 
enforced unanimity, so far as public affairs are con- 
cerned. The press is always railing at Government, 
because it is the sole representative of the rights of 
humanity, and stands in lieu of a people and a parlia- 
ment. Civilians and soldiers dare not meddle in politics, 
and merchants are too busy making money to inteirfere ; 
but God has given each of these men a conscience, and 
they contend by proxy against the wrongs of the country. 
An old writer avers that, if an infant child were left to 
itself, it would be found after the lapse of a few years 
awaking Hebrew. We are not sure that the language 
of the Jews is the natural speech of mankind, but are 
quite certain that, to the unfettered journalist in India, 
abuse of the Company and its rule is a necessity of his 
existence. 

It is somewhat superfluous to dwell upon the advan- 
tages of a free press in England, but if the right of free 
utterance is netful in a country where every man knows 
his rights, and most persons are able to maintain them, 
bow much more are we bound to uphold it in India, where 
Government, from the very necessity of things, must be 
despotic ; where the law is administered by men who have 
had no judicial training ; where millions of public money 
are expended in works over which the State can exercise 
no real control ; where there is no public opinion, no force 
of any kind to interpose between authority and the people? 
If our countrymen would make up their minds to cut 
India adrift, if they felt no interest in its growth, no re- 
morse for its misery, and no responsibility for its general 
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wel&re^ their indifference to the liberty of the press would 
be rational enough ; but whilst they hold to the East as 
they would to Kent or Cornwall, their conduct is ijiex- 
Gttsable. They insist upon making laws for India, and 
cut off from the legislature the sources of information. 
They would gladly extend the operations of trade and 
commerce, and yet lock up the knowledge of Indian re- 
sources. They would like to improve the spirit and the 
details of legislation, and yet destroy the only antagonism 
to the existing order rf things that is at the same time 
useful and harmless. 

For proof of the respectable character and eminent 
ability of the Indian journals, we refer to their columns j 
for argument as to their utility, we need only appeal to 
the English common sense. The great plea, however^ in. 
favour of the Gagging Act passed by the Indian Govern* 
ment» rests upon the fact of the revolt. It is said that 
the liberty of the press is incompatible with a state of in- 
smrection. Freedom of publication was dangerous to the 
well-being of the State, and had to be suppressed in con- 
sequence for a season. 

If the above plea is made out, it is evident that com- 
plaint on the part of the Indian press is idle, and redress 
for their declared grievance quite out of the question. If 
the newspapers have been damaged for the public good^ 
they must put up with their losses, and hush their outcries. 
We are content to rest their case upon the completeness 
with which this assertion on the part of the Government 
can be met and refuted. 

A journal contains only news and opinions. Indiscre- 
tion, or the desire to steal a march on rival prints, might 
occasionally induce an editor to publish information which 
ought to be withheld; and we know of one instance 
where the garrulity of the members of the Government 
allowed a secret to escape, which was published to the 
possible detriment of the public service. But there is no 
other example on record, and the pretence that rebellion 
would suffer in the intelligence department by the 
gagging of the press^ was either foolish or dishonest. 
Every department of the public service, every branch of 
business, is throughout India virtually in the hands of 
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xxatives^ who are cognizant of all that transpires in the 
Government offices, or the counting-houses of the mer- 
chants. They knew to an ounce the weight of powder in 
eveiy magazine, the number and calibre of our guns, what 
means of defence we had, and how we proposed to increase 
them. The treasuries, the arsenals, the whole public cor- 
respondence were in their hands : pains and patience, 
with the occasional expenditure of a few rupees, would 
put an inquirer in possession of every fact that he wished 
to know, or gain him an inkling of whatever was going 
forward. The natives are always taking stock of us : the 
writer knows your resources and those of your correspon- 
dents, the servants watch your conversation, and treasure 
up what they suppose to be your secrets. Such knowledge 
may be found useful some day, and it costs nothing to 
preserve. The Government employe knows the butler or 
the valet of the official under whom he serves ; the one 
copies despatches, and the other hears remarks made in 
familiar intercourse, and both of them are acquainted 
with persons who can turn information to account. And 
then as to their machinery for transmitting intelligence ! 
it was perfect before our forefathers understood Ae art 
of writing. It is only in the use of the " lightning dawk" 
that we surpass them, and all our working signallers are 
native. Every man of rank has his newswriter in th^ 
capital, and his reporter in the nearest English station. 
The native merchants employ their own messengers : there 
are 2000 runners always travelling between Calcutta and 
the Upper Provinces. The last resolution of the Execu- 
tive Council, the names of the guests at a dinner-party, 
the particulars of a shipment, the number of troops in a 
garrison — all are at your service if you are concerned to 
learn such mattei's. To an Englishman who knows the 
East, the assertion that it was needful to restrict the free- 
dom of the press, in order to prevent the circulation of 
certain items of news amongst the people, appears not 
merely in the light of an untruth ; — ^he knows that it is 
liypocritical as well as &lse, and that the men who made 
it knew in their hearts that they were inflicting needless 
oppression upon the public in India, and wilfully deceiving^ 
the public at home. ^ . 
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And tben -with r^ard to the publication of opinions 1 
What shall we say of the legidatnre which gags ike score 
of editors who write in India, and are amenable to its 
laws and its social influences, and leaves free, as a matter 
of necessity, the hundreds of busy pens that are at work 
on the subject of India and its goyemment at home ? — 
that bullies the Friend oflndiay and is obliged to tolerate 
the Sepoy articles of the Dublin J^ation, and the glad 
liomilies of the Paris Univers ? Surely its experience in 
opium smuggling might have taught a lesson in this re- 
spect, if one were needed. It was of little use that the 
Emperor of China blocked up two or three ports, if the 
rest of the seaboard were left open. The drug was in re- 
quest, the Company were there to sell, and the poison 
was circulated through every vein of the body politic, 
without the slightest difficulty. 

At the same time that the Indian Government were 
threatening the press with suppression, for expressing 
hopes that Christianity might reign supreme in Bengal a 
bundred years hence, Mr. Mangles, the chairman of the 
Court of Directors, was, telling the House of Commons 
that the East India Company held the country under 
Providence for the propagation of the gospel. Whilst 
Indian newspapers were forbidden to speak in disparaging 
or doubting terms of native princes, to impugn the 
motives and designs of Government, or to bring into con- 
tempt any of its officers, the columns of the home journals 
were converted into a kind of French Flanders, where 
every man, whether friend or foe of the existing order of 
things, was allowed to fight his own battles. Every 
phase of the religious question, every plausible theory 
of the causes of revolt, was ventilated in the Times. 
Clemency and coercion for the rebels ; absorption or resti- 
tution for the native dynasties and nobles ; contempt or 
admiration for the actual as well as the nominal rulers in 
India, were all suggested at once. On " mail nights" a 
score of dusky faces might be seen in the hall of the 
General Post-Office in St. Martin's-le-Grand, one perhaps 
sending out to his principal or chief a file of papers in 
which Mr. Spurgeon preached against the toleration of 
Hindooism, and the editor of the Mamina Fast wrote 
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against tiie oontinTianoe of native dominion : whilst an 
Irish journal howled with delight over oar difficulties, and 
a French writer recognised in the rebellion God's judg- 
ment upon us as a wicked nation. Another would be 
posting a speech in the House of Commons against the 
inhuman practice of blowing away rebels from guns ; a 
score of articles against Lord Canning and the existence 
of the Company, and paragraphs of unmeasured contempt 
for every member of the Indian administration. What- 
ever men might be disposed to say in ignorance or anger, 
under the influence of fear or the promptings of self- 
interest, was allowed to be said without hesitation in 
speeches, sermons^ letters, and leading articles. India 
was the universal topic; its affairs came home to the 
business of many, to the bosoms of all. 

And the Gagging Act was an injury to the feelings, as 
well as an insult to the patriotism of the English in India. 
When the revolt broke out, the sense of a common cala- 
mity seemed to inspire journalists with a common pur- 
pose, so far as the Government was in question. One and 
all they supported Lord Canning to the full extent of 
their ability, and far beyond the limits suggested by their 
consciences. The Council was known to be impracticable, 
the Commander-in-Chief was feared to be deficient in the 
required ability for the crisis ; but the Governor-General 
had the -power of uncontrolled action, and the public tried 
to believe that he would exert it. Credit was given to 
Mm for every sign of vigour, silence was observed with 
reference to obvious defects of policy ; but the sham broke 
down at last, the empty bag could not be made to stand 
upright. When weeks rolled on, and it was seen that 
Government were without a policy or a plan, that they 
were content to depend for information from the seat of 
war to the chances of the day, and the agency of remote 
newspapers and stock-jobbers ; when danger was ridiculed, 
loyal offers put coldly aside, and natives of influence, who 
could not possibly be ignorant of the rebel designs, were 
soothed and caressed, the general patience gave way, and the 
newspapers echoed fsdntly the universal discontent. But 
as no one could foresee how much of suffering and dis- 
grace there were in store for us, so no one /dreamed of 
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Betting on foot a systematic opposition to the measnres of 
Crovemment. Never was a community more willing to 
submit to absolute control. They felt the full need of 
guidance^ and would only have been too happy to obej a 
dictator who could give the help of which all classes were 
in want. They were soon to feel that Government had a 
heel, if ifc had no head ; that it was content to be feared, 
well knowing that it could not possibly be respected. 

On the 13th June Lord Canning went into the Council 
Chamber, and in a speech of half-an>hour*s duration pro- 
posed a Gagging Act, to be applied to all Indian news* 
papers, European and native. He was obliged to own that 
the English joumab had exhibited no signs of disloyalty 
to her Majesty's dominion ; but the reason he was in* 
structed to assign for classing them with her enemies was, 
that he had read articles which might, if perverted by 
translation, have a very mischievous effect. The Legisla- 
tive Council saw, with the Governor-General, that there 
was no difference between European and Asiatic pens, and 
by a parity of reasoning it might be said, no distinction 
between European and Sepoy bayonets. But the law- 
givers made the proper allowance in fact, if not in theoiy. 
It was right to disEtrm the English journalist, who waa 
certain, if tolerated, to pull down the Company^s Govern- 
ment; and right to strengthen the British soldier, who 
would fight just now to preserve it. The Bill passed 
through the second and third stages in ten minutes, and 
Lord Canning assented to it with unwashed hands. Not 
a man of those present had a word of objection to offer to 
the measure. They went home, and rejoiced that, by a 
vigorous effort, they had got rid of responsibility ; and 
each feeling like the person who, being worried by his 
tailor, gave an acceptance for the amount of his bill, and 
exclaimed, as he threw down the pen, " There, thank God, 
the fellow's paid at last !" 

At midnight on the 17th June, four days after the 
press law was enacted, the Commissioner of Police in 
Calcutta, with a strong force, well armed, sallied out to 
make a seizure of three native presses. No resistance 
was offered, and next day the culprits, two Mussolmans 
and one Hindoo, were brought before the chief magistrate, 
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and on the iDformation of the Secretary of the Home De« 
partment, Mr. Beadon, and other witnesses, committed 
for trial, on charges of having published seditious libels. 
In due course, bills of indictment were offered to the 
grand jury, and the puisne judge of the Queen's Court, 
Sir Arthur Buller, spoke a column and a half of news- 
paper type against the Doorbin and the Sooltan el Akbaz^ 
charged with having reprinted the proclamation of the 
King of Delhi, that document which every English journal 
republished in the next issue after it came to hand. Judges 
eminent for their learning, ability, and high moral worth, 
had in other times seconded the acts of arbitrary power ; 
and his lordship saw no reason why judicial functionaries 
of that class alone should be reckoned, in trying times, as 
the friends of Government He charged then heavUy for 
true bills, and the grand jury found them, and hence 
brought the matter Sdrly to issue. But when the trial 
came off Lord Canning shrank from the contest which 
he had invited. The Advocate-General had gone to 
Madras to defend the Government in an action brought 
against them for withholding the property of the Eanees 
of Tanjore ; and the junior counsel came into court, and 
entered into a compromise in the cases of the two Mus- 
sulmana But the case of the Bengalee was proceeded 
with. Three libels were charged against the defendant ; 
and it was proved that he had taken the first of these to 
the Home Secretary in person, as evidence of the res{)ed>^ 
ability of his paper, and on the strength of it asked to be 
allowed to have the Government orders to publish. The 
Secretary gave directions that the paper should be taken, 
in at the office, and successive numbers were regularly re- 
ceived and filed. Three leading articles were picked . out 
by the Under-Secretary, on which Lord Canning, it was 
Bhown, ordered a prosecution to be foimded. The most 
virulent of these was a statement that the Governor- 
General had his Venetian blinds regularly drawn down at 
xune P.iL for fear of the Sepoys, to whom he now gave 
sweet words, which they refused to care for. The upshot of 
tbe case may be imagined The jury, composed chiefly of 
Sast Indians — men as unlikely, under ordinary circiun* 
fftances, to give a verdict against Government^ twelve 
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** Castle tradesmen** — aoqnitted the de^mdani without he- 
sitation ; and no more was heard of prosecutions under the 
4NMnmon law for libel and sedition. It was known to 
every man in Calcutta that the violent tone of the native 
press had been brought espedallj to the notice of the 
Home Secretary months before the breaking out of the 
2ev<dt, and that he had then wisely let it pass unnoticed. 
29*0 man knew better than Mr. Beadon that treason 
amongst natives was not hatched by leading articles, the 
mbels being as much influenced by Calcutta newspapers 
JM WeL^ miners are by the Quarterly Review, He knew 
that in their private intercourse with each »ther the 
natural wealth of the Eastern languages was all too poor 
to express the contempt or hatred with which men of in<- 
:fliience regard us ; and that as to the mass, they were not 
able to read or meditate. Our true policy was, to take 
ao heed of that which we could scarcely punishC, to be 
deaf to scurrility, and scomfdl ci threatening. When the 
Marquis Well^ey rode through Benares, a Brahmin 
aaniled him in the name of all the gods of Lidiay and re- 
Ottved, by way of punishment, the lowliest of reverenoea 
£n>m the proudest of viceroys. 

What kind of writing it is that the Indian Government 
^nmifihes, we have shown in the Appendix to this book ; 
but tiboe working out of the Act is another matter again. 
At Akyab, where 150,000 tons of shipping annually take 
didlr departure, the mercantile houses find it convenient 
to prepare lithographed circulars containing shipping 
list^ the priee of Uie great staple of Arracan, and t^>eeii* 
iafcbns with r^ard to crops^ present and future. No one 
knows what aakoont of contempt might be expressed for 
Ck>vemment in those enigmaiical phrases, with which the 
commercial class puzde, and perfai^ sometimes delude^ 
tiie ccnnmunity at large ; and hence, to guard against suok 
a oontingeniy, Major Yemer, who represents law, justice 
and rerenue in those parts, refused to license the stones^ 
and the whole rice literature of Arracan was extingui£^ied 
at a blow. The order will be a source of great annoyance 
to merchants in tiie busy season, when th^ require every 
availahle hand in the godowns, rather than in the count- 
i"f-hoiuaeB ; but oar countrymen are verv quiet on the 
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subject. There are Dutch and French houses at Akyab, 
and the Englishman would rather not allude to the topics 

The military authority who presides over the destinies 
of Pegu has improved upon the law. Pending the orders 
of the Governor-General, he has permitted the proprietor 
of the Bangoon Chronicle to receive an "ac? iTiierwi 
order of protection" for the publication of his newspaper, 
but requires that every article of news or comment on 
the mutinies shall be submitted to the acting magistrate^ 
a lieutenant of the Madras artillery, previous to publica- 
tion. The editor chafes at the conditio^, and chooses, 
rather than comply with it, that his subscribers should 
be without any intelligence on the subject which fills all 
minds and engrosses all attention. 

Englishmen who have cast their lot in the East feel, 
perhaps, more acutely at this moment the indifference of 
their countrymen to the continuance of the Gagging Act, 
than the wrong inflicted upon them by the East India 
Company in imposLug it. They could not believe tha;t 
tyranny so senseless would be tolerated for an hour at 
home. They thought that, even for the sake of their own 
enlightenment, legislators and editors would uphold the 
freedom of the Ladian press. Had the Times^ which, 
leads captive the mind of the English nation, been worthy 
of its influence, or true to its high vocation, the fettera 
would have been removed before the iron had eaten into 
the flesh. But perhaps it has taken the proper course ; 
the leading journal of the world writes for freemen, ajud 
the Anglo-Indian population never deserved that proud 
title. Let us change the subject, the prisoners may 
escape when the jail is battered down, and the orowbais 
and sledge-hammers are being got ready. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

XHfi S2n> OV THB GREAT OOMPAVY. — TAB FIKAVOUL DmTOULIT.owi 
IMPOBTAKOB 01* AN IMMEDIATE ASSUMPTION OV 'OOYElUmEKT Bt 
THB CEOWN. — ^NATITB PRINCES AND THBIE RiaHTS.* 

The goodly ship that in the mid-watch of the night gqea^ 

down suddenly, when the crew are either asleep or lying 

listlessly on the deck gazing at the stars, is a type of tho 
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govemment of the East India OompaDy. Leadenhall- 
street has foundered in deep water, and left only a spar or 
two floating on the surface. The catastrophe is complete^ 
but we can hardly realize the fact of ifc. Power and 
prestige, the headship of great armies, and the control of 
illimitable resources, all gone in three short months ! — 
helplessness and insolvency taking the places of the 
strength that seemed invincible, and the wealth supposed 
to be exhaustless ! The events seem to belong to the 
world of dreams. To be a crowned king one day and a 
fugitive the next, is no uncommon destiny in this gene^ 
ration ; but in the case of the East India Company, we 
have not only a dynasty deposed, but a dominion shat- 
tered to pieces. The Raj and the Rajahs are equally at 
an end. With the blessing of heaven we shall reconquer 
India, but it will be only by the aid of the Queen's troops, 
brought over in the Queen's ships, and paid out of the 
revenues of England. Even if it were possible, or 
thought desirable, to revive the late order of things, with, 
as few modifications as need be, there is no quarter in 
India to which we can look for the means of carrying on 
the Government. The latest Parliamentary returns show 
an average annual excess of expenditure, as compared 
with income, for the last three years, of 1,574,758?. ; and 
the estimate for 1856-7 provides for an expected defi- 
ciency of nearly two millions. Out of the total land 
revenues, 4,753,125?. is contributed by the North-west 
Provinces, of which we hold at this moment as muck 
ground only as is covered by the guns of our European 
troops. Vegetation after the rains is scarcely more rapid 
than the growth of prosperity under favourable' circum- 
stances in the East ; but it will take some years to fill up 
the gaps in the population, to rebuild the factories, replace 
the capital destroyed, and efiace the marks of the present 
war and the coming famine. When we take into account 
the wide area of ravage and the ruthless character of the 
contest, the universal unsettling of men's minds and the 
blocking up of so many channels of trade, it will be con- 
ceded that we take a very moderate estimate of the 
damage to the pecuniary interests of Govemment when 
we set down the loss of revenue from present sources, for 
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some years to come, at four millions sterling. Here, 
tken, is a deficit of six millions sterling, in relation to 
the ordinary scale of expenditure — ^it being taken for 
graaited that opium will continue to furnish sixteen per 
cent, of the gross income. 

But it is not only on one side of the account that the 
Indian balance-sheet will show a different result in fdture. 
The cost of reconquest will make an enormous addition 
to the burthens of the country. The fifty thousand addi- 
tional troojis just sent out may not be all required three 
years hence; but no prudent statesman would recom- 
mend that less than half that number should form the 
permanent increase to the strength of the European army 
in Bengal and the Upper Provinces. Under the head of 
irregular soldiers or armed police, a force equal in num- 
ber to that of the late army must be kept up ; and looking 
at the great advance all over the country in the cost of 
living, it is not likely that less than the Sepoy's rate of 
pay and allowances will attract good men to the service. 
The cost of maintaining twenty-five thousand Europeans 
will be upwards of a million and a quarter per annum, 
making, with the interest of the new loan, a total annual 
deficit of eight millions sterling. 

The loan required by the Indian Government will not 
be less than fifteen millions. The winter harvest in the 
North-west will be totally lost ; and the spring crops will 
not produce enough for the subsistence of the people, 
even if our anns are so successful as to leave the culti- 
vator at peace by the end of January next. The zemin- 
dars of Bengal will of course be called upon for their rent 
as usual, though, if the Lower Provinces were harried to 
any great extent, we could hardly put up their estates to 
auction for non-payment. Two-thirds of the ordinary 
oustoms' receipts at Calcutta may be looked upon as lost 
for the present year : the damage done to the East Indian 
Bailway is estimated at a million, and the loss by the 
plunder of treasures at a million and a hal£ There are 
the stores and public buildings destroyed by the Sepoys 
to be replaced, and new barracks to be built for the 
Queen's troops. Five millions will be required for trans- 
port charges, every soldier costing, all charges being taken 
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into accotmt, a Imndied pounds from Chatham to Oalcatta. 
The deduction that must be made from the revenues <xf 
Madras, Bombay, and the PuDJaub, the increased cost of 
the army, and the expense of carrying on the war, we hove 
not attempted to estimate ; but in the above enumeration 
we have accounted for tw^ve and a half millions. 

The overthrow of the Company's rule has long been felt 
to be only a question of time. It .could not possibly have 
survived many years longer ; but the Sepoys have simpli^- 
fied the labours of orators and journalists. The imme- 
diate proclamation of the Queen's Government throughout 
India would be worth fifty thousand men on the side of 
law and order. Of the princes and nobles who have 
taken up arms against us, there is not a man but is fully 
conscious of the overwhelming might of England, and 
who is not impressed, in the main, with a belief in the 
desire of the imperial authority to do justice to the people 
of Hindostan. Only by such a change can we safely 
temper justice with mercy. An amnesty on the part of 
the East India Company, however narrow in its provi- 
sions or distant in date, would be attributed to fear. The 
fighting class would have no respect for the Government 
which they had once overtumeid ; the native capitalists 
would never forget that, even in Calcutta, the bonds of 
the public debt had been almost unsaleable at 25 per cent, 
discount. The trading millions would shrink &om em- 
barking their means in ventures beyond the reach of their 
own supervision and control ; the servants of the State 
would have no reliance on the permanence of their means 
of livelihood. Ever in the minds of all men would sur- 
vive the memory of past events, and the thought that 
what had been might be again. 

But if we look upon government by the East India 
Company as an impossibility in the future, are we pre- 
pared to show that the Queen's servants can rule Hindostan 
in a way that will give content to the natives, and entail 
no loss on the imperial exchequer? The chance of another 
rebellion, or the steady recurrence of a deficit, would not 
be tolerated in England. The time has arrived when we 
must either assume the direct responsibility of the Govem- 

^t, or abandon the country altogether. If we refuse 
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to let go our hold of the gloriona East^ we shall be answer- 
sble in the sight of the world for its wel&re. Its poverty 
will accuse, its sufferings will ^me n& We must pay 
its debts and insure its safety. The screens, both moral 
and physical, hare been radely torn away ; substitution 
is at an end, and we stand face to face with the Hindoo 
and Mussulman, aocountable henceforth for eveiy act and 
deed of our countrymen. 

In gauging the feelings with which we are r^arded by 
the people of India, we may divide the latter into two 
classes — ^those who, under any regime, must yield up the 
greater portion of their earnings to the ruling power; 
and those who, by the force of position or prestige, might 
hope in a great measure to escape taxation. The ryots 
would generally vote for us ; because, although our system 
of land revenue is oppressive in the extreme, it displays a 
blind rapacity which frequently misses its aim. The 
native zemindar knows how to work the screw to a 
terrible nicety, and takes care that every portion of ex- 
tractable surface is exposed to its action. Under his eye 
there is no such thing as '^ concealed cultivation," no pos- 
sibility of biibing the revenue officer to furnish &ilse 
measurements of fields or make untrue estimates of the 
harvest. He has no sympathy with the sons of toil : the 
ryot is one of his beasts of burden, no more — ^having 
thews and sinews that are the property for the time being 
of his employers, and a soul that it rests with himself to 
get saved if he pleases. When we hear of the peasants 
helping the insurgents to rob and murder, it may be taken 
for granted that they are avenging some local quarrel or 
fighting for the livelihood of which the insurrection has 
deprived them. Our rule has been cruel and unjust, but 
in setting up native domination the working masses know 
that their condition would not be made more tolerable. 
They care much for religion, but nothing for rajahs, except 
in isolated instances. If we conferred upon them again 
the blessings of peace, and would be content to take only 
a fair share of the produce of their land, they might noit 
be disposed to pray for our welfare, but they would ce> 
tainly never aid in expelling us from the country. 

The rajahs and nobles hate us as men hate evU destiny. 
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They are the food for which we have always an appetite ; 
each counts npon his destruction as a thing certain to 
follow sooner or later ; ^d it is not to be wondered at if 
the fiery spirits amongst them should long for a chance 
of winning honour and safety by joining the ranks of onr 
open enemies. As applicable to jaghiredars and princes, 
we have laid down a code of rules which embraces every 
case of ownership or succession. If a Mussulman pleads 
that his rent-free estate was given to him a century and 
a half ago in perpetuity, he is told that it was notoriously 
the custom of the Mogul monarchs to resume such grants 
at will, no matter though his title-deeds show tbitt the 
land was alienated from the State for ever. Our Govern- 
ment, then, being inheritors of the sovereign rights exer- 
cised by former emperors, are entitled to treat him as his 
predecessors would have done. In dealing with sudfi 
claims we prefer to rank as Mussulman rulers, the practice 
of civilized States and the precepts of Christianity not 
being applicable to the circumstances. Where the slice 
of country in question was possessed by a Hindoo who 
has left no heirs of his body, we disallow the adoption of 
a son, because, being an English Government, we can 
recognise no such law of inheritance. The fact, adduced 
by Mends, relatives, and neighbours, that the defunct was 
obliged to adopt a son for the sake of his souFs happiness 
in the next world, which said heir by immemorial custom 
had forfeited all natural rights and could now only claim 
under his adoptive parent, is of course acknowledged ; 
but the claimants are told that the supposed necessity 
does not exist. We know as Christians that the welfare 
of spirits is nowise dependent upon the mode in which 
their property when in the flesh is distributed. The late 
owner can show no equitable right that can be affected 
by the scheme of succession ; and his pretended descen- 
dant has no legal claim. If the deceased had been a 
Christian noble, living in England, he might have made a 
will and left his estates to the sweeper of a crossing ; but, 
as a Hindoo subject of her Majesty, he has no such privi- 
lege. The one may bequeath his lands to a stranger who 
has corrupted his disposition through life, and who may 
dishonour his memoiy after death. The other is not per- 
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mitted to purchase with his wealth, after the castoms of 
his faith, the inheritance of heaven. 

The sovereigns of what are called Independent States 
live in a state of abject dependence upon the will of the 
British agency at their various courts. The whole func- 
tions of Government are in most cases exercised hj the 
^Resident, in fact, if not in appearance ; and the titular 
monarch sighs in vain for the personal freedom enjoyed 
by his subjects. To know the character of his rule, and 
the seeming tendencies of his disposition, it is sufficient to 
have a knowledge of the capacity and likings of the 
British representative. Thus Greneral CuUen is a savant, 
and the Rajah of Travancore builds an observatory and 
maintains men of science ; the Resident of Indore is a 
peraon of elegant tastes, and the Maharajah sun*ounds 
himself with articles of vertu. The durbar surgeon at the 
Mysore court, who fulfils the duties of Government agent, 
is passionately fond of the sports of the turf, and the 
Kajah keeps a large stud of horses, gives gold cups and 
heavy purses at races, wears top-boots, and has pictures of 
the " great events" of past and present days. These are 
all Hindoo princes ; but the Mussulmans are not so various 
and flexible in their tastes. The latter shut themselves 
up in their zenanas, the home of their ini^cy, manhood, 
and old age, and -pass their time in occupations such as 
Englishmen scarcely care to inquire about. As pious 
Mahomedans, they detest us for the sake of the Prophet ; 
as monarchs, whether good or bad, they hate us for reasons 
of their own. 

Whether the next generation of Englishmen interfere 
or otherwise with the existence of native dynasties, is a 
matter which scarcely concerns us at this moment. It 
will be the fault of intern princes alone if their domi- 
nion does not last our time; but what concerns every 
man of us at this moment is the necessity of giving free- 
dom to native sovereigns, and the means of existence to- 
native nobles. At every court our influence is paramount, 
and we use it neither for the rajah's power nor for the 
people's benefit. The example of the King of Oude is 
just in point. We had made treaties with his ancestors 
without the slightest stipulation as to the joharacter of 
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ihdr ral& We liad profited more by their vices than by 
their virtues. We knew that the hoards of treasure 
which more than cmoe afforded us assistance, of which we 
stood in great need, were wrung from the tears and blood 
of miserable peasants ; and yet we spoke not of his mis- 
govemment, except to contrast it with our own beneEcent 
system of rule. We waited in the case of the " sick man" 
of the East till his complaint was past remedy. We 
entered his palace as undertakers, and not as physidana 
iAs guardians to an improvident heir, we winked at ck- 
ceases which could not but lead to ruin ; and when the 
estates were hopelessly involved, we took possession with 
the view of administering the property for the benefit of 
the tenants at large. 

It will be admitted that such policy is not over-credi- 
table to the English reputation amongst Asiatic princes^ 
while it is cruel in the extreme to their subjects. We 
ought to make tyranny as rare as treason, and do our best 
to secure the perpetuity of native dynasties by making 
bad government on their part impossibla The change 
would hardly interrupt for a day l^e natural process of 
absorpti<m, and we need hardly say how much it would 
«onduoe to the happiness of millions who have no proteo* 
tors save Heaven and the Honourable Company. 

The worth of the last-named influence is not much in 
the case of the State of Travancore, one of the naturally 
richest tracts of India, and under the nominal rule of an 
independent Hindoo Eajah. The Resident at the Court of 
Trevandrum has occupied the post for many years ; and 
his wondrous power of floatation has kept him on the 
surface, though a dozen hurricanes of public wrath have 
spent aU their force upon him. Kine years since, the 
Madras Athe/ncBma bent itself steadily to the task of pro- 
curing redress for the wrongs of Travancore, and employed 
to that end every weapon within reach. The fieujts of the 
administratioil of public aflairs were almost too honible 
for recital ; the causes of the misgovemment could only 
be darkly hinted at ; but they were laid bare so far as a 
sense of loathing and a regard for decency permitted ex- 
planation. There was no shrinking from responsibility j 
the law of libel was transgressed a score of iimea, under 
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the belief that if the aid of the ooorts of justice were in^ 
voked, the journalist would establish a claim to the grati- 
tude of his countrymen. The public, after awhile, got 
over the usual dislike to the occurrence of constant at- 
tacks on the conduct of a single official, and joined heartily 
in the hope that the GoTcmment wouJd compel the Resi- 
dent either to prosecute the newspaper by indictment or 
resign his appointment. But striving and sympathy were 
equally upaless. They were only potent enough to pro- 
cure an order for the abolition of slavery, which existed 
in its most frightful form throughout Travancore. But the 
attempt to purify the courts of justice, to soften down the 
social scandals which disgraced the British name, to re- 
form the police, to abolish torture, and to call out the re- 
sources of the country, were wholly fruitless. The Bajah 
of a subordinate principality on the coast tried his best to 
strengthen the hands of the seekers after justice. He told 
the Madras Government how he had been refused permis- 
sion by the Resident to dismiss his minister, though the 
latter had supplanted him in the affections of one of his 
wives ; but the authorities at Madras treated the com- 
plaint as a question of internal administration, with which 
they ought not to interfere. In the end, the Resident ef- 
fectually wore out the perseverance, if he could not shake 
the purpose of his assailant, and the harvest of misrule 
grew without ripening. 

In the abstract, it appears singular that so much toil 
should be requisite to redress the wrongs of society, in any 
quarter of the globe. The spider feels at once an injury 
done to the remotest filament of its web, and starts on the 
instant to repair it. A man suffers inconvenience from 
the smallest pain, and is anxious to get rid of it as soon 
as possible. But in the case of a community oppressed 
by a bad Government, it is ever a task of the utmost diffi- 
culty to get reparation for the mischief inflicted. A year 
would probably elapse before the Supreme authority would 
take notice of the state of things in Travancore. A period 
of equal duration would then be wasted in debating the 
matter ; and under the most favourable circumstances, it 
must be many years before a mere popular oirtcry in India 
can force itself upon the attention of the Court of Directors. 
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It is this long and inevitable delay between the vindication 
of a right and the hour of its acknowledgment, which para- 
lyses the efforts of Indian reformers. The opportunity is 
lost, or the inclination to strive for it suffers diminution. 
The hand grows stiff, or the heart grows cold ; and as no 
institutions are founded for the progressive emancipation 
of the people, the last philanthropist finds that he must 
not only tread in the footsteps, but also do over again the 
work of his predecessor. So fer as the government of the 
country is concerned, it would appear that the last cen- 
tury has done little or nothing for the improvement of 
its character. It is still a matter of chance as to whether 
the most responsible posts are filled by a man of talent or 
an imbecile^ a Christian or a tyrant ; and when the ruling 
authority is vested in the hands of one who is unfit to 
exercise it, no checks exist to mitigate the hardships of 
its most oppressive exercise. A British Resident at Tra- 
vancore is at this moment more independent of control, 
more absolutely the disposer of life and fortune, than the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain ; and it is a knowledge 
of this debasing fact which might prompt him to defy 
alike the efforts of public writers, and the indignant re- 
monstrances of an outraged people. 

The following list of the tortures current in Travan- 
core was prepared, in 1848, by an English gentleman of 
the highest respectability, at that time, and for many 
years previous, residing in the country. It will be seen 
that the operator had an extensive choice in his modes of 
treatment, and could deal with any kind of subject, in any 
locality. Some of the kinds of torture were constantly 
practised, others with less frequency ; but there were a few 
of the Government servants who had learnt the whole sys- 
tem, and could apply any example of persuasive treatment 
that might be required. Beating hardly comes under the 
head of torture, though the Burmese method of laying the 
patient down on his Sice, and kneading his back with the 
elbows of a strong man, approaches very near to it. Our 
catalogue should commence with racking the arms back- 
wards with cords tightened with increasing severity. 
Vhile the arms are thus tied, bearing down the neck by a 
^vy weight pressing on the nape. In ^^veral ways 
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wrenching various parts of the body, eren to the disloca- 
tion of bones. Using an instrument called the ** kitti/* 
formed by two sticks connected by a loose joint at one 
«nd, which serves as a fulcrum, the two sticks being levers 
between which the fingers, <fec., are squeezed ; the degree 
of tightness is not limited, but increasing according to the 
nature of the case, and the will of the torturer. Whipping 
with a species of stinging-nettle. Tying two women to- 
gether by their long hair, and suspending a weight on that 
hair between them. Using a long iron rod, with rings 
which slide on it, each one fitted to contain a leg ; when 
these are filled, pulling the rod with violence, through a 
hole in the wall or wooden frame, by one end, so that all 
the legs are jammed up together at the other end. Sus- 
pending by the hands on a pole, for a lengthened time. It 
is not needful to tie the hands together ; they can be con- 
stituted self-suspenders in this manner : — ^while holding 
the hands in front with the palms inwards, towards the 
chest, and the fingers extended, turn them inward, and 
then lock them one in the other, so that the ends of the 
fingers on one hand rest in the palm of the other; 
then a pole passed across them inside will suspend the 
body, its pressure preventing the fingers from slipping out. 
While suspended in this manner, lighting a fire beneath 
the victim. Adding to his sufferings by throwing the 
strongest red pepper on the fir^, so that its severely pun- 
gent fumes assail his eyes, nose, and throat. Shutting up 
in a close room, and then smoking the sufferer. Apply- 
ing hot pincers, and that to parts of the body which cannot 
be mentioned. Enclosing a number of pinching beetles 
in half a cocoa-nut shell, and tying it over the navel, so 
that the horrid sensation of digging into the bowels is in- 
flicted. Rubbing the arm from the wrist to the elbow with 
salt and sand, then applying longitudinally a number of 
eeMl, or ribs of the cocoa-nut leaf, and tying them on 
firmly ; then forcibly drawing them out one by one, the 
fi^er end first, so tlmt each one, by its own increasing 
thickness, and aided by the salt underneath, cuts bum- 
ingly into the flesh, and leaves its smarting sting. 

The flrst impression on the reader's mind will perhaps 
be^ that the members who were in office at Jiiadras ten 
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jean since were oolpablj remiss in not causing inquiry* 
to be made into such dreadful practices as the above ; but 
let him be reasonable. Two years since, the report of the 
Madras Torture Commission was put into the hands of 
the whole English public ; and what has come of it ? 
What party do the ten members of Pariiament belong to 
who have taken the pains to read it ? Men who live in 
India have lost the power of being moved by the recital 
of such atrocities ; and those who sit at home at ease 
need the occurrence of a rebellion to induce them to give 
even a passing thought to the subject. 

If the piinces of India have not made common cause 
against us, the fact is in no degree owing to the kindness 
of the treatment which they receive from the hands of 
the Crovemment. A species of surveillance is exercised 
over them, compounded of the watchfulness exercised 
with regard to a lunatic and to a dangerous State prisoner. 
Ko European can visit them without permission of the 
Oompany's agent. We have known a medical man denied 
access to the Nabob of the Camatic, who, it was said, 
expressed a wish to see him upon unimportant matters. 
"None of them dare oorreqK>nd openly with England, and 
they take especial care to do nothing that can poscdbly 
oSend their keep««. The pupils of DoUieboyi) HaU 
would willingly tell ihe story of their wrongs when away 
from school ; but the poor souls wiiom we dignify with 
the titles of " Maharaj^/' and " Highness,'* scarcely dare 
utter their complaints, even in die recesses of thdr 
sesumas. The Rajah of Mysore sent an agent to the 
editor of a Madras newspaper, about four years since^ 
with an earnest request that some articles should be in* 
searted, wit^ a view to procure the r^noval of an English 
officer attached to the Presidency. The agent was re- 
minded that the Bajah bed the power of refufidng to re- 
ceive the g^itleman in question. *' Oh, he dare not da 
that," was the reply. ** Wdl, but," rejoined the editor, 
** will the Bajah, if he is referred to on the subject of the 
diarges, support and justify them 1" " Why, no," said 
the ambassador. ^ Tou see, the Eajah will be obliged to 
aay that they aie all lies, if the Resident aslra hun ; and 
iukt is the reason why he wants tiie paper ;to take up his 
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case." In theory, the Bajah of Mysore is at least master* 
of his court; in practice, he is scarcely on a level with his 
humblest retainer. The rights of sovereignty and the 
rights of manhood have both departed from him. 

And it is not alone the ^' mockery kings'* that expiate 
in bondage the crime of their weakness. It is no secret 
that Holkar, who might if he had chosen have been at this 
moment at the head of a hundred thousand Mahrattaa^ 
has been addressed, since the late outbreak at Indore, 
both by the officiating Resident and the officer in com- 
mand at Mhow, in a style which would have driven any 
proud or passionate man into open insurrection. The 
servants of the Government, which is powerless to pre^ 
vent the deeds of Cawnpore and Delhi^ tdl the Mahratta 
diiefbain that he is responsible for the conduct of his 
troops, and they requii*e explanations for the use of the 
Governor-General, which they warn Holkar are very 
likely to be thought unsatisfactory. If the maharajah is 
very sensible or very timid, no harm may come df thifr 
mode of treating the master of armed multitude^ at suck 
a critical season as the present. But we usually rely on. 
our right hand to cancel the mistakes of the brain. 
Holkar would thrive none the better for having a good 
cause of battle, and we trust that he will continue to sit 
and wait, like the rest of us, for bet^r times. 

Five years sinee^ Lord Dalhousie threatened the King 
of Ava that he would dismember his domimons if he re- 
vised to pay the sum of 90/., at which sum his lordship 
assessed the damage that had been sustained by certain 
merchants at the hands of the Burmese ; but a hundred 
and sixty years ago one of his predecessors, Nathaniel 
Higginson^ Esq., addressed the loixi of the white dephant 
as follows : — '< To his Impedall Majesty, who blessed the 
noble city of Ava with his prescence, Emperour of em- 
perouTS, and excelling the kings of t&e ^ast and of the^ 
West in glory and honour, the clear firmament of virtoe, 
the fountain of justice, the perfection of wisdom, the 
lord of charity, and protector of the distressed : The first 
mover in the sphere of greatness, president in council^ 
victorious . in warr ; who feareth none and is feared by 
all : centre of the treasures of the earth, and of the sea^. 
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lord proprietor of gold and silver, ruby's, amber and all 
precious Jewells, fevoured by Heaven, and honoured by 
men, whose brightness shines through the world as the 
light of the sun, and whose great name will be preserved 
in perpetual memory." The paragon of princes has as 
many titles now as formerly, and his notions of greatness 
are no doubt equally justified by facts ; but the balance of 
power has been strangely altered, and the nobleman who 
now sits in Nathaniel's chair expresses his admiration in 
less glowing language. Talk about the smooth adulation 
of shopkeepers, what draper's "assistant" ever conde- 
scended, in order to sell his wares, to such abasement as 
the Governor of Fort St. George, who goes on to say : — 
" The fame of so glorious an emperour, the lord of power 
and riches, being spread through the whole earth, all na« 
tions resort to view the splendour of your greatness, and 
with your Majesty's subjects to partake of the blessings 
which God Almighty hath bestowed upon your kingdoms 
above all others ; your Majesty has been pleased to grant 
your especiall favours to the Honourable English Com- 
pany, whose servant I am ; and now send to present be- 
fore the footstool of your throne a few toys, as an ac- 
knowledgment of your Majesty's goodness ; which I beg 
your Majesty to accept ; and to vouchsafe an audience to 
my servants, and a gracious answer to my petition. 

" I humbly pray your Majesty's fountain of goodness 
to continue your wonted favours to the Right Honour- 
able English Company, and to permit our victors to buy 
and sell, in such commoditys, and under such priviledges, 
as your royall bounty shall please to grant ; and allow us 
such conveniencys as are necessary for the repair of shipps, 
whereby I shall be encouraged to send my shipps yearly 
to your Majesty's port, having orders from the Honour- . 
able Company to send shipps and factors into all parts of 
India, when their service requires it, and pray your Ma^ 
Jesty to give me leave to send a &ctor, next monsoon, to 
reside at Syrian." 

When the renowned Turpin wished the bishop's coach- 
man to come to a halt, it is said that 

Pick put a couple of balls in his nob, 
And perwailed on him to stop. 

Digitized by CjOOQ IC 
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We invite attention to the passage in the following 
paragraph, where a kindred act on the part of the King 
of Ava is told in language equally soft and graceful. The 
gnikleBS Nathaniel treats piracy as a pleasant hospitality, 
and thanks his majesty for robbery and murder. 

^ About three years agoe I ordered Bartholomew Bodri- 
goes, master of a small sloop called St Anthony/ and 
St. I^icholas, to go from Acheen to Bengali, laden with 
diyers commodit/s ; while I was eacpeoting to hear from . 
my &ctorB in, Bengali of her arrival there, the ship tha^ 
came hither the last year from Syrian, brought me advice 
that the said sloop was fortunately arrived within your 
Majesty's kingdoms, and calling there for wood and 
water, your officers not knowing who she belonged to, 
had taken care, by your Majesty's order, for the safe keep- 
ing the sloop and cargoe, which great favour I thought 
myself obliged to acknowledge, and therefore by the first 
opportunity sent your Majesty a letter of thanks, with a 
small present, by a shipp that went last year from hence 
for Sjrrian : but unfortunately lost by the ignorance of 
the pilott. I have now sent this by my factors Edward 
Fleetwood and James Lesly, and humbly pray your Ma^ 
jesty to cause Bartholomew Rodrigues and his people, and 
that sloop and cargo, to be delivered to my said factors ; 
who have orders to bring all to me ; and fearing the sloop 
may be uncapable of going to sea, I have sent a ship to 
bring away the cargoe and men." 

The devout humility of honourable John, when in his 
teens, is well shown in the remaining paragraphs of this 
unique epistle. 

'* Several Englishmen, who, in former years, have been * 
in your Majesty's kingdoms, and have obtained liberty of 
returning, doe declare the greatness of your Majesty '» 
glory. If there be any now remaining under the misfor*» 
tune of captivity, I humbly beg your Majesty will please 
to grant their liberty, that they may spread the fame of 
your Majesty's splendid greatness ; from the rising sun to 
the setting sun. 

** Adrian Tilbury, a merchant of this place, was my 
servant for many years. He made a voyage from hence 
to Mortavan, and there dyed. His widow hath acquainted 
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me tbai your Majesty's govemours have, according to the 
usnall justice of your Majesty's laws, secured his estate, 
being a stranger. I humbly pray your Majesty will be 
pleased to order the same to be delivered to my &otQrs> 
for the use of his widow and orphan. 

''I humbly pray your Majesty to permit the i^edy 
repair and return pf the ship which I now send, and thttb 
my factoni may be permitted to return by the same ship 
thk monsoon. And if your Majesty will grant me leave 
to build a small ship or two, I will send n^ people next 
year for that purpose^ 

*^ Your Majesty's moat humUe and devoted servant, 

" Nat. HiQomsoH. 

<< Dated in Fort St. G«orge, the 10th Sept, 1605.'' 

If the golden-footed monarch can boast of a i^imily 
library, it is possible that he sometimes recreates himself 
with the perusal of a document which shows how, a cen- 
tury and a half ago^ our fathers "ate dirt" in the pre- 
sence of his ancestors. Nor was the crawling, pedlar* 
like style in which we went to work to get in the small 
end of the wedge, at all a matter of mere verbal degra- 
dation in the presence of royalty. What would our 
modem commodores and high civilians say, if the present 
Crovemor of Madras sent them on an embassy to Burmah, 
with the following instructions : — 

" If you receive any affront, or injury, jfrom any native, 
you must not revenge it by any means j if it be of such a 
nature as you think requires satisfaction, you must apply 
yourselves to the Government, who will do you right ; 
and your prudence must direct you to avoid the offering 
any affront, or injury, to the natives, for they are exces* 
give proud, and will not bear it ; but wiU either seek an 
opportunity of revenge, or complain to the Government ; 
one imprudent action of that nature may give you a great 
deal of trouble, and overthrow your whole business. At 
your first arrival at Syrian, inform yourselves in the cua* 
tom of the countiy relating to strangers." 

There appears to have been no need for uneasiness as 
to the possible effect of Mr. Fleetwood's high spirit AU 
his thoughts were directed towards accomplishing th^ 
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objeet of his missioQ, and getting as much as possible in 
return for the governor's present We have heard in 
what order C(Hnmodore Lambert presented his credential^ 
ds plenipotentiary for the marquis ; let us note how the 
like ceremony was performed for the merchant by his 
countrymen a hundred and sixty years since. Mr. Fleet* 
wood is describing the maaner of his reception. 

" When we came to the garden gate, where the king 
was, we alighted, where we were met by one of the ovi^ 
dores, who was ^ere, ready to oooduct me in, and ta 
direct me in the manner of approaching the king ; here 
I took the letter from Mr. King, and stayed almost a 
quarter of an hour before the gates were opened^ when 
we ML down upon our knees and made liiree bows, which 
done, we entered the garden^ the present fi^owing ; and 
having gone about half way horn the gate to tbe plaoe 
where the king was seated, we made three bows again at 
before ; when we were gott within fifteen yards of the 
king we made three bows again, as we had done before, 
and were ordered to sit dowa ; alter we were sat down^ 
the king ordered the ovidore to receive the letter, and 
about half a quarter of an hoar after asked me the thre^ 
usual questions : viz., how long I had been in my passage 
&om Madrass to his port of Syrian ? how many days from 
Byrian to Ava 1 and, at my departure from Madras, if I 
bad left my govemour in good health ? I told his Majesty 
that I had ]^en about thirty days in my passage from 
Madrass to Syrian ; about forty-two days from Syrian to 
Ava ; and that at my departure from Madrass (thanks to 
Qod) I had left my governour in good health, supplicating 
the Divine power for the continuation of his Majesty's 
health and happiness. After this I sat about half a quar- 
ter of an hour longer, and then was dismissed." 

Counsellor Phillips wept for Courvoisier, and Serjeant 
Wilkins cried on behalf of Mr. Kamshay, but the tears of 
the lawyers were not half so affecting as the prayers of 
the governor. Now-a-days, instead of "supplicating 
the Divine power'* for the wel&re of kings, we pray for 
their territories, and usually get what we piously ask for. 

We may have, as a people, opposite opinions as to the 
pK^riety of modifying or abrogating certain forms of 
o 2 
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agreement between the Indian Govemment and the wom^ 
out despots who continne to increase the sum of mortal 
evil ; but nothing that can be said for or against such 
measures can possibly do more than retard their sure 
effect Absorption will take place, whether we wish it 
or not : it is in the order of things ; the handwriting is 
on the wall, in a language familiar to all, and which he 
who runs may read. It is &,ted that in time the remain- 
ing Mussulman and Hindoo dynasties shall be subverted 
at least for a season, and in those cases where the main* 
tenance of a puppet sovereignty involves the perpetual 
misgovemment of millions we would fetin aid the work 
of extinction^ 

It is true that treaties exist, by which we are oove* 
nanted to uphold the existing framework of power ; but 
we deny, with the British Parliament and with the peo- 
pie of every European nation^ that one generation has 
the power of binding all the future races of mankinds 
And there is this broad and never-to-be-forgotten distino- 
tion between the agreements made with native princes 
and those which are entered into by the potentates of the 
Western world. In the one set of instances i^ey are 
personal only, whilst the other are national, or, at the 
worst, broadly political. An arrangement in the one 
case is made with the individual, in the other with the 
8tate. The people are not known in India. They are 
the payers of taxes, the veritable slaves of the scnl or the 
loom ; but there is no power in the masses, and neither 
right nor justice, except such as can be won by forqe. 
To think that the overthrow of any particular sovereignty 
to-morrow would offend the patriotic prejudices of the 
multitude, as folks are apt to imagine at home, is to fail 
into a grievous mistake. Provide for the ruler and his 
court as pensioners of the State, and the change would not 
cause a murmur of disaffection, but, on the contrary, be 
hailed as the greatest of blessings. 

It has been held by writers of great influence, that we 

are responsible '' before God and man" for the govern* 

ment of the whole of India, and that, in refraining to ap« 

. propriate the whole of its revenues out of a foolish r^fwi 

\for the "letter of treaties," we make << a scandalouB : 
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use of those opportunities which Providence has given us." 
This declaration of rights and duties is at least compre- 
hensive enough, and if acted upon would put an end to a 
great deal of bribing and petitioning on the part of native 
supplicants, for what is still considered in some quarters 
bare justice. 

If Providence would sanction our seizure of the reve- 
nues of Hyderabad, where a monarch de facto still exer- 
cises an admitted right to do what he likes with his own, 
its approval may be certainly counted upon for the stop- 
page of the pensions now paid to deposed princes and 
dispossessed proprietors of estates. We take it that the 
Nizam has a better claim to his revenue than the Nabob 
of Moorshedabad has to his annual allowance ; and if the 
one is a camel which we are prepared to swallow, the 
other is not a gnat to be strained at. Since the magni- 
tude of the payment made constitutes the reason for re- 
pudiating the treaty by which it is secured, it must bo 
frankly owned that an hovwrarivan amounting to 160,000^. 
a year cannot be left out of the category of sins against 
Providence. 

The least gifted amongst us may become acquainted 
with the events which Heaven permits, but the very 
wisest cannot distinguish all those which it looks upon 
with approbation. The only guide to our researches on 
this important point is a certain volume which in theory is 
supposed to lay down rules for the conduct of nations as 
well as individuals. A contract made by a community in 
one hemisphere with a people residing in another, through 
the rulers or representatives of both, is as binding as an 
agreement concluded between individuals. The English 
Government, in its relation to the people of India, 
stands precisely in the position of a strong man, who 
had forcibly possessed himself of the management of an 
estate, giving bonds at the outset of his usurpation for 
the payment of perpetual annuities to the parties pre- 
viously exercising the rights of ownership. Now, ad- 
mitting that there was no redress for the wrongful entry 
upon the land, or that the persons ousted had renounced 
their claims, the obligations imposed upon the holder 
lyould be restricted to the duty of seeing that the soil was 
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properly cultivated, the tenants amply cared for, and the 
rent-charges duly paid. If the estate produced less thau 
iras sufficient to pay the expenses, it is clear that no sur- 
plus would be Mt for the annuitants, who would lose all 
the benefits recited in their various securities^ without 
having more grounds of complaint against the manager 
than a merchant has against a shipowner, when the cargo 
which he counts upon is lost at sea. But if the admi^ 
nistrator of the property had taken under the head of 
necessary expenses more than the reasonable oosts of 
management ; if he had ruined some farms by a system 
of rack-rents, and suffered others to go out of cultivation 
by neglect of repairs, and inattention to the reasonable 
wants of the peasantry; whilst at the same time his own 
private expenditure was most lavish and uncalled-ibr, a 
Court of Equity would doubtless afford relief to the bond- 
owners, and, if need be, appoint a receiver Of rents for 
the general benefit Upon the same principle, if the 
Indian Goyemment is able to show that^ in spite of the 
utmost care and frugality, the income of the State is not 
sufficient to discharge the whole of its obligations, the 
treaties made from time to time with various parties 
must remain suspended. Putting out of sight the quesK 
tion as to the duty of making ourselves responsible for 
acts that we are unable to peiform, it is dear that one 
class of obligations may have a weightier significance a» 
compared with another. It is more binding on us to pn^ 
mote the prosperity of the toiling ryot than to feed the 
luxury of a deposed prince, who would most probably, but 
for our career of conquest, have been reduced by some 
one amongst his own countrymen, long ere this, to a state 
of destitution. But if we have agreed to do both things, 
to cherish the worker and maintain as well the useless 
drone, the force of our duty is only to be measured by 
the extent of our means. In either case performance 
must equally wait on promise. We are no more justified 
in refusing to continue the payment of subsidies, because 
they are applied to no good purpose and are inconvenient 
to be raised, than in declining, as private individuals, to 
discharge a debt justly due to a miser, or to famish the 
means for reckless profligacy to the worthless scion of an 
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ancient house. It was beyond ail question a foolish polioj' 
which dictated the majority ci our stipulations with tho 
native princes of India^ but hardly more unwise thaa 
that which prompted the twenty years' war with Eranoe^ 
and entailed upon Great Britain a debt of some six hui^ 
dved millions sterling. Few yenture to justify the coo- 
duct of our rulers during that period/ which has bop 
queathed a burden that will be felt by our native posteri^, 
but the man who talks of applying a sponge to the list 
of national creditors is looked upon as a public enemy* 
It was wrong to contract the ddbt, and it waa very in^ 
oonrenient to discharge it ; but the obligation ia dear, and 
tmtii the means of fulfilment are wanting, we are bound 
in the sight of the undYerae to comply with its tenne^ 
both in tlie letter and the spirit. 

* The dogmas frequently uttered with regaid to the uses 
of Oriental revolutions, and the extent of our rights as 
lords paramount of India, are miserably unsound and 
hardly specious. To contend that a nation ,is benefited 
by the frequent recurrence of civil wars and foreign 
invasions, terminating in a change of dynasty, is as rea- 
sonable as it would be to assert that a man's life waa best 
preserved by the periodiccd accession of disorders which 
should bring him each time to the verge of the grave. 
As to our dormant claims, under the plea of being lorda 
paramoxmt of the entire country, it is hard to say what 
these may amount to, since the extent haa never yet been 
defined by any competent authority; but we venture to 
"assert that they stop short of a title to the whole of the 
revenues collected at present by the various independent 
Bnd protected States. We have taken a great deal, and 
may possibly obtain more ; but are very properly chary 
of putting forward the doctrine of abstract right. K wa 
are entitled to claim the revalues of every district, we 
are bound as well to distribute universally the blessingpt 
of internal peace and good government. In India, as 
elsewhere, property has its duties as well as its rights; 
and if we do not ftilfil the one, we have no title at all 
to the other. If our dignity as lords paramount is ex- 
pected to bring us solid advantages, let us show that wo 
are willing to make a proper return for them. In those 
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parts of HindostaiL and the Deccan where the worst 
occupation is that of honest industry, the most powerless 
office that of the minister of justice, and the greatest 
enemy of the public the absolute mcmarch, a very slender 
amount of coin will satisfy the just demands of the Bri- 
tish Government on the score of tribute. The ultimate 
absorption of every native State is, perhaps, merely a 
question of tim& They are always weak and prone to 
give opportunities for being despoiled: we are always 
strong, and usually found willing to take advantage of our 
good fortuna But these are reasons why the work of 
years should not be precipitated. With destiny on our 
ode, we may be surely content to await the appointed 
hour. It is enough to acquire riches and glory whilst 
we are advancing the cause of civilization and true 
religion, without acting so as to raise doubts witk 
regard to the honesty of our motives and the reality of 
our mission* 
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«BB K0BI.E9 AND JAQHiaBDABS Of INDIA. — THBIB WBOKdS AHD UJSnt 
ABU COXDIIIOV. — ^IHB IHQUISIXIOH IH BOXBAT.— CASB OF ZHB KAr 
WAB OV WOOBIAGHBBBT. — PBOPOSED BEXBD7. 

Btrr besides the inheritors of empty kingships, there is 
the numerous and daily increasing class of their &milies 
and those of their chief retainers, who are yoked to us 
by bonds which they have neither the energy nor the 
means to sever, nor we the honesty and wisdom to make 
pleasant or profitable. The family and adherents of the 
Oreat Mogul, of the house of Tippoo Sahib, and of the 
late Nabob of the Camatic, would alone make a goodly 
ftrmy, at least in point of numbers ; and we know not how- 
many thousands of able-bodied men are vitally interested 
in the overtlwow of our dominion, by which alone they 
can hope to retain the means of existence. During the 
half century that we have had control over the destinies 
of the members of the three great families alluded to^ 
whilst we have been steadily encroaching on the fund set 
apart originally for their maintenance, we have done 
nothing whatever in the way of training their childreni 
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or affording them the opporttmities of emplosrment. There 
is no opening for them in the army except as private 
soldiers; no room for them on the bench except they 
mingle with the mass of witnesses that haunt onr courts, 
and are content to crawl upwards, all dirt and servility. 
Without land they cannot live by agriculture, and without 
dapital they cannot embark in trade. Not a year passes 
over which does not make large additions to the stock of 
inlsery and discontent, in the shape of disinherited heirs 
who have licked the dust in vain for the chance of being 
allowed to retain the estate or the pension enjoyed by 
their fathers. In Bengal and Madras the work of re- 
trenchment is well nigh over, and aristocratic pauperism 
is as wretchedly fed and clothed as need be ; but in Bom- 
bay, at this moment, a commission is sitting, which has 
been in existence since 1843, charged to inquire into the 
Validity of all titles to rent-free lands held in hweditary 
occupation. The total claims in the southern Mahratta 
country up to the date of a Fariiamentary return, issued 
on the 28th of August last, amounted to upwards of 
108,000, and less them 7000 decisions had been given in 
the course of the fourteen years past This leaves more 
than 100,000 claims standing over, which at the same 
rate will be settled a«d. 2058. The gain in revenue 
from the resumptions is 15,8462L per annum at present^ 
find a further sum of 27,000^. after the lapse of one, two, 
or three lives. The cost of the survey was, perhaps, 
100,000?. in cash, and how much in good will and loyalty? 

'Die case of the jaghiredars of tiie Oamatic, most of 
whom are related to the family of the late nabob, may be 
taken as an example of the wrongs inflicted generally 
throughout India upon men of their class. 

A thousand arguments might be adduced to show the 
impolicy and cruelty of the conduct pursued towards the 
Mahomedan nobility of Madras, but they can aflbrd to 
rest their case upon the grotmd of admitted rights. Their 
dignities and estates were created in the most valid way 
by the Mussulman sovereigns of the Camatic, and have 
been publicly and officially recognised by the English 
Ck)vemment times out of mind. In the treaty which was 
made by the Marquis Comwallis with Mahomed Ally, the 
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possessions of the jaghiredars were declared exempt from 
interference, even in the worst extremity. The rights of 
the sovereign power, which extended over all the rest of 
the countiy, were barred with respect to their estates. 
In the third article of the treaty it was stipulated ** that 
in the event of war breaking out in the Caraatie and 
cotintries appertaining to either party, and d^>endent on 
the Camatic, or contiguons thereto '* — for the better pro- 
secution of it^ and as long as it should last — ''the Ck>mpany 
should possess full authority over the Camatic, except 
the jaghires belonging to the &miiy of l^e said nabobs 
amounting to star pagodas 213,911, which on condition of 
the good behaviour of the jaghiredars of the said jaghires, 
and of their fidelity to the said nabob, and to the said 
Company, shall be continued to them, subject to the 
pleasure of the said nabob only.** 

No dearer proof can be required to show that the jag- 
hires were peifect alienations from the property of the 
Stato, which could not be made subject to the provisions 
of a treaty between sovereign powers. Mahomed Ally 
himself renounced all legal claim, and he could not share 
or transfer that of which he was not in possession or ex- 
pectancy. It is true the words '' subject to the pleasure 
o£ the said nabob only," serve to indicate the possibility of 
his resumption of grants made in perpetuity ; but the law 
of his country and religion would not justify him in so 
doing ; and the European inheritors of his thrtme were 
not able to vindicate a wider range of lawless power. 
Oaths might be broken, and all the conditions of trust 
between monardi and subject openly violated, but the 
wrong would be palpable to earth and heaven. And 
there is this marked distinction to be drawn between the 
examples of native and British violence, where the Indian 
aristocracy are in question, that in the one case the class 
rarely su^rs by the loss of the individual. The aggre- 
gate wealth is not diminished ; what is taken from the 
disgraced favourite is given to his successor; and the 
caprice which ruins a man to-day, may restore him with 
added possessions to-morrow. But the water which the 
English ruler diverts from the stream is never restored to 
the fountain, or distilled in dew over the surrounding 
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ooimtry. It is carried away to fertilise a foreign soiL 
Under Christian sway, the lyot and the noble are tending 
to the same result of lowest poverty, only the one has 
nearly reached the firm ground of ultimate wretehednesa^ 
whilst the other has still the rags and the reooUeotion of 
better days clinging to his mind and person. 

The jaghireditfs of the Oamatio place great reliance upon, 
the abstract Talidity of their titles, and the repeated pro- 
diamations in which the British Crovemment pledged 
itself to respect them ; but there is extant a paper, wluch 
shows what the very administration that subverted the 
dynasty of Mahomed Ally thought of their daims. It ia 
a report from the Board of Bevenue ^ On the Jaghires in 
the Camatic," dated 26th March, 1802, only eight montha 
afber the annexation of the country. The writer, tfr. 
Ealconer, after narrating the diffieidties which stood in 
the way of getting at a thorough knowledge of the subject, 
gives the results of his investigation of the tiiles by which 
ninety-five persons held their estates. Most of the holders^ 
he remarks, had a *^ plurality," and many of them amulti*^ 
iode of Soniids. After proving that the united annual value 
amounted to nearly five and a half lakhs of pagodas, ha 
says» ^'The jaghires may be arranged into three classes. 

*^ The first class comprises the Altumgha tenuras, of 
which the deed of gift expressly and emf^atically d^ 
scribes them to be hereditary.'* The reporter enumerates 
the various individuals included in the first rank, and goes 
on to say :— 

'^ The second class compiises those which had originally 
been conferred by padshahi grants, or grants so termed : 
-— «nd which, though not specified to be hereditary, have 
nevertheless been suffered to remain in the hands of the 
original grantee (the extent of the jaghire being sometimes 
curtailed), until the death of the late nabob. This class 
being generally killadars, were expected originally to per- 
form military service as such, and the jaghires were 
bestowed to defray their personal expenses, and those of 
their garrisons. They latterly however became sinecures.'* 

At the head of the list of jaghiredars of the second class 
stands the name of Syed Abbas Khan, of Woodiagherry, 
who held, under various Suniids, the most ancient bearing 
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the seal of the Soubahs of the Deccan. For five geuera* 
tions the estate had been in the possession of the same 
familj. It yielded 10,000^. per annnm; and they had 
independent jurisdiction within its limits. In 1839 the 
holder of the estate was an old bedridden man who had 
lost the use of his limbs for twenty years. Snch a oondi^ 
tion of physical impotence is un&vourable to the nurture 
of ambitious hopes ; and it will be reasonably conduded 
that a petty Indian rajah, who had conceived the desiga 
of making himself master of the Carnatic, must possess 
many rare gifts both of body and mind. The poor jag« 
hii*edar in question had never been suspected of genius or 
insanity ; but^ at the time we speak of, the collector of 
Nellore took it into his head that he intended to carve 
out for himself an independent kingdom. The merit of 
the discovery, though ascribed to the collector, is claimed 
by a moonshee, who has since had his deserts, and upon the 
representation of the former to the Government of the day, 
a commission, consisting of a single individual, was ap* 
pointed to take evidence in the case ; and the result of it 
lies before us. It is our earnest hope to have it laid some 
day on the table of a committee of the House of Commons^ 
as a sample of the machinery by which men obnoxious on 
iuscount of their wealth are ruined in India. It is the 
hearsay scandal of menials and policemen anxious to con- 
ciliate the minister of justice. It is so worthless that 
disgust at the open villany of the swearers is neutralized 
by the contempt for the intellect which could accept it as 
the revelations of honest men. There was not a single 
question put in the way of cross-examination. It was 
assumed from first to last that the witnesses knew all 
that they had to say, and had come prepared to say it. 

The nawab begged for a hearing. He said it would be 
a boon for which he should feel ever grateful if they would 
allow him to confront his accusers. His request wa« 
denied : such a form was thought needless in the way of 
helping the collector and commissioner to a knowledge of 
the truth. People who are averse to toil look with natural 
reluctance upon the prospect of labours overthrown ; and 
had the nawab been heard, according to the fashion that 
prevails in the civilized world, a new hypothesis of guilt 
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would have been required to ensure bis deposition. So 
thej gave bim, in answer, a message delivered by tbe 
office of a Sepoy guard, and sent bim in custody to Obin- 
gleput, wbere a broken beart finisbed bis career. His 
estate was confiscated, and a pension of a bundred rupees 
a montb granted by tbe cbaritable clemency of tbe Govern- 
ment to two of tbe surviving sons. Tbe net profit on tbe 
transaction is 6760^. per annum. We bave beard of tbe 
gain of godliness ; but bere are undeniable proofs of tbe 
gain of guilt. 

For examples of broken faitb, violated laws, and 
systematic oppression, tbe (Government of India is able 
to cballenge tbe universe. In tbe main, tbings are done 
very quietly in tbat part of tbe world. We hear of tbe 
decay of a district only wben a civil servant is sus- 
pended. A member of tbe Madras Board of Bevenue 
is imprisoned in tbe common jail for perjury j and fortb- 
witb tbe public ear is filled witb stories of bow justice 
bad been put up to sale for many years past, and tbe 
practice of corruption universally known, if not openly 
avowed. Tbe people are timid and ignorant. Tbey are 
afraid to clamour for redress, and know not wbere it is 
to be obtained for tbe asking. Tbe press is deficient in a 
knowledge of facts, and tbe Crovernment officials, witb but 
few exceptions, are a band of brothers. 

Mr. Falconer closes bis catalogue of grants of tbe 
above description with tbe remark tbat "these were 
conferred for services performed by tbe ancestors of tbe 
present claimants, who were all descended from &milies 
of some distinction." 

" Tbe third class," says Mr. Falconer, " comprises all 
other jaghires, which may be considered as life grants 
merely; or tenures depending on tbe goodwill of tbe 
donc^." In tbe course of bis inquiries, tbe reporter dis- 
covered tbat '^a tract of territory, to tbe amount of 
168,806 star pagodas," in addition to tbe recognised 
estates, " bad been granted in jaghire tenure, but by the 
death of tbe occupants, or other circumstances, bad re- 
verted to tbe State." We draw attention to tbe reasons 
which Mr. Falconer assigns for this concealment. 

<<It is natural to suppose that these escheats would 
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liave been re-annexed to the khaliflah or State landii. 
!Fhey however retained their denomination of jaghires, 
jUQid were kept under a distinct mana^ment, the re- 
venues being remitted to the exchequer's general trea- 
fiury. The policy of this may be traced to the immunity 
provided for the jaghire lands of the family in tiie event 
<>{ the Company assuming the country, and the advantage 
ai reserving as large a proportion as possible of ihim 
Tesouroes from the peril of eventual sequestrati^a." 

The poor jaghiredars had laid up for the rainy day 
which they dreaded was in store for them ; but no man 
in that generation knew the full force of the storm, and 
that half a century would elapse before its worsb ravages 
would be felt. Loid Olive and his councillors and revenue 
officers never int^ided that their policy should be in- 
terpreted as a a^es of covert and cruel confiscations, or 
ihey would not have lefb on record these damning 
proofs of their wilful dishonesty. The document from 
which we have quoted was not intended for the public, 
and is not only conclusive as to the rights of the jaghire- 
dars, but it affinrds the most convincing evidence of their 
full recognition by the British Government 

It suited the policy of the Company, when they an- 
nexed the Camatic, to take the jaghires into their pos- 
aession with few exceptions, and grant pensions in lieu of 
them. The lands were freehold, and of coarse the allow- 
ance should have been hereditary; but| after the Uipee of 
A few years, the Government found it inconvenient to 
continue such heavy and perpetual burdens on the re- 
sources of the State. So they began to talk of the 
annuity being only granted for the Uves of the existing 
incumbents, whose diildren must look to the bounty of 
the ruling power. When the lapse occurred, half the 
rate of pension was paid, as being all to which the family 
were entitled " under the orders of Government." Un- 
ruly or ill-treated members applied occasionally to the 
agent for assistance or justice, and by degrees a practice 
grew up of dividing the allowance heretofore paid to the 
head of the family into a certain number of shares, the 
amount of each beii^ fixed by the agent, in conjunction 
perhaps with one or two Mussulman ofi^ciak Am time 
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ivore on ihe recipients grew more numerous, and the 
rupees were diminished. There were descendants of 
nobility living perhaps on forty shillings a month, and 
allowances were divided until some of those high-bom 
peofde had but a couple of shillings weekly to subsist 
upon. And all this while there were millions of acres 
of land lying waste in Madras, with no prospect of being 
brought into cultivation under the Company's rule. That 
which had not enriched us had made them miserable. 

Our remedy for this state of things is the universal 
recognition of all titles to huxd for which even bare 
colourable testimony can be adduced ; the return of jag- 
hires instead of the payment of pensions^ and the im- 
position of an income-tax in all cases of rent-free landa 
If posterity has no ckim upon jagliiredars, it will be 
admitted that jaghiredars have no claim on posterity ; 
and since they cannot do without government, we must 
make them pay at least a share of the cost of it. The 
measure of a €k>vemment's requirements must b^ the 
measure of its income; and whatever expectations a 
man may have been led to form with regard to the smaU- 
ness of the sums that he would have to pay in taxes, it 
is clear that the State can take no heed of them. 

Of the right of Government to. impose an income-tax 
on State pensioners and holders of rent-free lands, there 
cannot be the smallest question ; and if a legacy duty 
were added, the heirs of those persons would not be a 
whit worse off than the Englishman who is taxed from 
his cradle to his grave. If the Nabob of Moorshedabad 
were compelled to return some 10,000^. to the treasury of 
Calcutta, we, who uphold the necessity for paying his 
pension whilst there are funds sufficient to furnish it, 
should not say that he was hardly dealt with. Three 
years ago the British landowner or merchant paid seven 
per cent upon their several incomes in the shape of 
direct taxation, exclusive of imposts upon every article 
of consumption or needful appliuice : and looking at th^ 
almost perfect exemption from fiscal charge which is 
enjoyed by the titular sovereigns and nobles of India^ 
we assert that an income and property-tax of ten per 
OMtt would not be an unreasonable compensation to the 
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State for the peculiar privileges that are bestowed upon 
them. 

There are various opinions as to the proper mode of 
our future dealings with the princes of India, but there 
can only be one opinion as to the propriety of making a 
change in the state of our existing relations with them. 
We have indicated the course that in our judgment 
ought to be pursued, having a due regard to the mitiga- 
tion of Indian burthens and the care of English honour. 
We would maintain unimpaired the substantial portions 
of every treaty, but abrogate without scruple those 
stipulations which acknowledge rights and titles of 
which not a vestige actually remains. The heir of a 
deposed dynasty should rank in the first class of Eastern 
nobles, thus faring better than the Bourbons of our time, 
and they should be treated as an English Parliament 
would treat the English aristocracy. The period hsA 
arrived when we are bound to legislate on general prin- 
ciples for this numerous class of persons, and we trust 
that the nature of the enactments will not expose us to 
the reproach of mankind. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE KESPOHSIBILITT FOR CONQUEST. — REPUBLICAN KOTIOHB OF TH« 
EIGHTS OT MANKIND. — THE FIGHTING INSTINCT UNITERSAIi IN ALIi 
CLASSES. — VALUE OF AMERICAN LESSONS. — THE RIGHTS OF C0NQUB8Z 
AND THE CLAIMS OF THE CONQUERED. 

We are half tempted to smile at the earnestness with 
which some of our countrymen in the East repudiate the 
charge of being favourable to the farther extension of the 
Anglo-Indian Empire. The blame of conquest must rest 
somewhere, but they prefer that it should be ascribed to 
some score or so of men who from time to time have held 
the reins of Government. It follows of course that these 
rulers did not represent the views or embody the pasdons 
of the British people. The latter were pacific and juat^ 
and would not have held a single acre of the soil in abso- 
lute possession, had they been consulted on the matter. 
They are the receivers of stolen property, but they did not 
authorize the theft. The robbers^ from the days of Giire 
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to those of Gough, have been fSted and rewarded at home 
on account of their spoils, but it was not the nation that 
honoured them. A few guilty aristoci*ats in Downing- 
street and grocers at Leadenhall-street are at the bottom 
of the whole matter. 

It is hard to say what might have been the aspect of 
affairs at this moment had every man in England, for the 
last century, been referred to for his vote on all public 
occasions; but we are afraid that our countrymen might 
have appeared less wise, and scarcely more honest. Two 
centuries ago a few of them emigrated to the Far West, and 
laid the foundation of a mighty dominion in peace and 
justice. Their descendants invented a form of govern- 
ment for themselves ; they abjured kingship, prelacy, and 
hereditaiy rank and title, and set up, as the sole rule and 
standard of authority, the sovei'eignty of the people. 
Well ! do the republicans regard the rights of their neigh- 
boura ? Are they better in this respect than the nomi- 
nees of our aristocracy ? The Red Indians will not reply 
in the affirmative, nor the millions of domestic slaves, nor 
the Mexicans, nor the Spaniards, nor the weak with whom 
they have come in contact in any part of the world. The 
nominal heads of the Glovemment have sanctioned aggres- 
sive wars as readily as the " legitimate" powers of Europe; 
iLud when there are no State plans of hostility to be carried 
out, Jonathan gets up an invasion in shares, as you would 
a joint-stock bank, and starts off to annex Central America 
as a private speculation. If conquest is as bad as robbery 
from the person, the Americans are worse than the Spar- 
tans of old, for they steal universally, with no pretence of 
ft moral end in view. 

Do we justify aggressive wars then 1 Ko ! for they are 
clearly opposed to the genius and precepts of Christianity; 
but we look upon them as the natural fruits of civiliza- 
tion— ^f the vices or the strength, whichever you please 
to term it, of the whole European race. As well say to 
the fire, do not burn the stubble, as to the Englishman, do 
not subject the Asiatic if you come in contact with him. 
Their intercourse is sure to end in the mastership of the 
former ; but the result is not the consequence of a dogma 
'*— it is the effect of an instinct. . The natives will not 

p 
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adopt ottr F^Egion, beeause they are conTinieed tkat it is not 
so good as their own. They have no relish for our literature 
or music, but in the depths of their hearts tiiey acknow- 
ledge the controlling force of the white man. The beli^ 
is mutual, for the meekest professor of the Grospel feels 
that he condescends when he treats the Asiatic as a 
^' brother." We hav« only to bear in mind the additional 
fetct that, even amongst missionaries^ there is a per-centage 
of worldly-mindedness, and the theoretical £urnes8^ with 
which some folk contend we ought to treat the dusky 
^tribes, is seen to be past pra3ring for. 

Were the nations to turn honest, there would be a very 
extensive exchange of valuables ; and unless they make fuU 
restitution, the sense of abstract ri^t will still be out- 
raged. Who shall define the just daima of separate juris- 
dictions ? Can England retain even the Channel Islands ? 
We doubt it ; for the sea is her natural boundary. She 
has no right to Ireland, and ought to poll the Welsh and 
the North Brit<ms, to ascertain if they are willing to obey 
the Queen. As for the kingdoms of the Continent, we 
are at a Iohb to conceive upon what ground, except that of 
universal popular agreement, their just limits could be 
marked out. They have stolen from each other little or 
nrach, according to the strength of their opportunities. 
Not a gem in any diadem but has been obtained as ques- 
tionably as the last bright ornament of the British Crown, 
for which her Boyal Majesty n^ected to reward the 
captors. 

We are aware that the members of the Peace Sociely 
are ready with a method of solving the difficulty whidi 
stands in our way. They wish England to turn over a 
new leaf, and give up entirely ike military occupation of 
fca^ign parts. 

We are to work, write, and pray for all the world, but 
to fight with nobody, white oic black. The national £dth 
should inculcate the sole duty of providing for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number; the common creed 
should consist of a single artieie, that it is prc^)er to buy 
in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market. In the 
latter sentence lurks the error of the theoiy. Justice be- 
tweea maa and man requires that there shc^i^dj^ w> 
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adTantage taken of poverty or ignorance. The fidr day's 
woric should always be rewarded by the feir day's wages, 
and the buyer of an article should never be asked to pay 
more than its intrinsic worth. If capital be allowed on 
the one hand to take advantage of the necessities of labour, 
and the woi^men, on tiie other, are permitted to combine 
whenever they see a chance of forcing a higher rate of 
payment, we can only recognise in such a state of things 
the altemate straggles and trrumphs of contending ene- 
mies. Honesty and good feeling are out of the question. 
The law which rules is the right of the strongest, and the 
Society of Friends is not a whit less belligerent than the 
Board of Control. 

All over the worid there is a never-ceasing contest for 
masteiy, and it will not begin to be ended in our time, 
unless we are near the latter days. In the century which 
has witnessed the triumph of Mormonism and other kin- 
dred impostures, we ought not to feel surprised at the 
efforts of the Peace Society. The doctrine that all men 
are mad upon some point or other would seem to derive 
confirmation from the speeches and writings of the leaders 
of the anti-fighting association. It may be very proper 
to form a league for the extirpation of a single political 
evil ; but why should we combine with such labour and 
cost for the vindication of a single moral precept ? Why 
not organize for the purpose of making all men veritable 
Christians, instead of the mere advocates of peace, which 
only forms a single clause in the Divine code 1 It has 
been well observed that the pursuit of riches is as strongly 
denounced in Scripture as the levying of war; but unless 
the principle of selfishness can be eradicated from the 
human heart, and the pure love of mankind implanted in 
its stead, what hope is there of hindering men from mak- 
ing war upon their fellows? Less than the univei'sal 
practice of Christianity will not suffice to destroy the 
belligerent feeling ; and if innumerable teachers have only 
succeeded, after the lapse of ei^teen hundred years, with 
a small portion of the children of men, what prospect of 
usefulness is there in store for the Peace Society ? 

No doubt it is abhorrent to the best feelings of hu- 
manity that soldiers should wi^ for an opportunity t" 
p2 
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daugliteriiig their fellow oreatiires, and of tuniing asmneh 
of this beautiful earth as their feet can traverse intaa 
howling wilderness; but when a class of men profit by 
the misery of others, we must expect them to rejoice in 
the spread of evil. Ask the lawyer if the absence of liti- 
gation amongst a civilized people is not a cheering sign of 
progress, and he will reply in the affirmative ; but for all 
tiiat, if his bag be empty of brie&, he will curse his hard 
lot. A«rich cUent and a long suit are the chief sources of 
his happiness. As a member of the human family he 
would rejoice at the cessation of strife, but as an advocate 
he must live by his profession, and is anxious to gain 
reputation. Just so with the physician, whose vocation it 
Is to cure diseases. He will do his utmost to alleviate the 
ills which flesh is heir to, but it would task his philosophy 
to bear with patience a universal freedom from sickness. 
Is it not then unreasonable to expect that a soldier should 
obey a nobler class of impulses, and look upon his occupar- 
tion as being designed for the benefit of the mass and not 
of the individuall We talk to him of the "God of 
battles/' consecrate the flag imder which he serves, and 
teach him to look to renown and the death of his seniors 
as the only roads to the enjoyment of a quiet competence 
in old age ; and, in spite of those incentives, he is to up- 
hold the dogmas of universal brotherhood whilst the rest 
of the world are fighting with brain and heart— each man 
trying to wrest an advantage from his fellow and keep it 
for his own especial use. Competition is the soul of trade, 
almost the sole spring and source of human efibrt, yet 
what is it but a state of perpetual antagonism of interests % 
To say nothing of the indifference as to the welfare of 
others, whidi is the necessary consequence of such a state 
of things, the business of life is so carried on that the 
prosperity of one man must be built mainly upon the ill for- 
tune of others. But little of the trade of a thriving shop- 
keeper is created out of nothing. If customers crowd in 
upon him, it is at the expense of his fellow tradesmen ; 
but who complains of him for doing his best to make 
money 1 Who says it is criminal in the merchant prince 
to absorb the small speculator ? in the successful advocate 
to overshadow and keep in the backgroundrBiumbers -«« 

* •T)igitized by Vjt 
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wdl eduoated as himself, and as keenly desirons of fame 
a&d profit % 

These members of the Peace Society, dealers in mer- 
chandise and money I is there one of tbem who will part 
with his wares for less than the market value ? or, in other 
words, for less than the highest price that opportunity 
enables him to demand ? Surely not, and yet each great 
advance in the nominal worth of commodities is to many 
productive of mischief, to some of absolute ruin. We 
recollect when Cajeput oil was declared to be a specific for 
the cholera, at that time raging in England : there was 
but one holder of the drug in the kingdom, and he stood 
out till the price advanced from 9d. an ounce to 30«. 
Here was a profit of four thousand per cent, made upon an 
article which Christianity would have prompted him to 
vend at the rate at which it bestows the highest of ali 
gifbs — ^without money and without price. But the world 
had no blame for the transaction ; it was a lucky hi^-« 
the reward of mercantile shrewdness and sagacity. It 
is not likely that the fortunate individual was a Quaker ; 
but at any rate there was no reason why he should not 
h&ve been an active member of the Peace Society, and set 
fiwrth on platforms and in newspapers the blessings of 
universal brotherhood. 

For one short year, if we could sum up the killed and 
wounded in the daily battles of our countrymen with eadi 
other, the sum of misery inflicted in the course of a cam«> 
paign would appear very small in proportion. To slaughter 
a man, it is not absolutely needful to encounter him with 
wrathful brow and armed hands. Dry up by whatever 
means the source of his income, and he is as effectually 
disposed of as if he were laid ia^ upwards on a field of 
slain. Shylock, when told that his existence would be 
spared but that all his estate was confiscated, spurns the 
partial clemency, and exclaims : — 

Nay, tskke my life and all, pardon not that : 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

We wish that the Anglo-Indian were colonist as well 
as C(»Qtqueror. It is an evil thing for the people of India 
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th&t he leavoB liw himsehold gods aiul hk sympfttiiks bdii^ 

him in the land of his fathers. Had he chosen to tako 
root in the Indian soil fifty years ago» ve should by tiiis , 
time have had railways in some district^ and good roadB 
everywhere. We should have supplied England with 
cotton, and been independent of the law commission in the 
matter of legislation. Stores of exhaustless wealth, which 
now lie unheeded, would have been opened up ; duties, 
which are now oiUy getting £a.intly recognised, would have 
been the practice of men in authority ; and, in short, the 
India of the twentieth century would have been resdiied 
at this moment A plentiful crop of heroismis may always 
be raised on the spot which a man inhabits, to cc^iBole 
him for the £ftding memories of his distant birthplace. It 
is but ninety years since the inhabitants of Ammca only 
shared in the glories of Britain ; and now they have a roU 
of chivalry, on which are inscribed the names of deathless 
men, the product of the Western world j they have a 
growing literature, and a dominion which is every hour 
enlarging its wide boundaries. Had the ** pilgrim fathers*' 
taught their children to look upon the land of their birth 
as a place of exile, in which they were to cherish above 
all things the memories of the past, it is more than likely 
that Washington would have died a retired officer in Um 
xoyal army, and the affiiirs of New York and Pennsyrl- 
vania been administered just now by Mr. Labouchereand 
the Colonial Office. 

Ask the physiologist of nations what it is that prompts 
oar schemes of foreign conquest ; and he will answer, *' a 
restless love of acquisition.*' We would pour the world's 
wealth into a goblet, and drink it off at a draught We 
would anticipate the course of time, and enjoy, in our 
generation, the treasures of futurity; but in ^e instaaoa 
of our Indian dominion, we seemed to have gained with- 
out any desire to enjoy the usual firuits. Whenever we 
have encountered opposition, our track has been like that 
of the desolating lava ; but^ like that molten wave, we 
have congealed to stone when the strength of the fire-birth 
is expended. The wealth which we acquire is obtained 
hj the exercise of the commonest appliances of labour ; 
the exertions which we make are the result not of great 
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tiiougbts or of Boble emotions, but are prompted by the 
akere amin&l inBtinct of aeli-pi^sorvatioiL The land is 
teeming with wealUi which we never use, and apparently 
aever covet — ^for the simple reason, th^t we are ignorant 
c£ its existence. Two hundred millions of human souls 
wait patiently, from father to son, for deliverance from 
mental and moral bondage ; and we, who might almost 
be gods in our distribution of blessings, feel tlmt we have 
peribnned our duty if we always rank a little above the 
lallen angels. 

Every man is conscious of having at various times re- 
ceived new impressions, such as have totally altered his 
views and feelings upoB. particular subjects. The profound 
thinker can trace in his own mind the constant action of 
change, and follow in their pivtper sequence the influences 
which have moulded his opinions ; and ihe mass of the 
people, though they do not consider these matters curi- 
ously, beconoa a^are at certain periods that a new light 
has dawned upon them. When feudalkm was forced to 
adcnowledge that the tiller of the ground wm» XK>t a 
divinely-appointed slave — ^when priestis were led to own 
that their mission was to convert heretics, and not to 
bum th^n — when the source of pditieal power was de- 
dared to reside in the people — when the boods of com^ 
merce were loosened and the entire freedom of intemati<mai 
intwcourse finally ass^ted, our English kiiMired saw they 
were about to open fresh chapters of Jiifitory. They have 
taught themselves and the world some of the noblest 
lessons ; but for the present it seems that they must put 
oSl the pedagogue and go to school agabi. The Americans 
hove set tl^m a few exercises, which we hppe will soon 
be learned and extended by the pupil& 

We do not owe to our Transatlantae friends any im- 
proved ideas of religion^ morals, or freedooL We are con- 
tent wiih our monarchy, our churc^ ajBtd owe share of 
Ub^ty ; but we have to thank them I6r the most decisive 
proo& of the omnipotence of common sense. They have 
shown ufi ^tk& monstrous afasuxdity of the rule of Bed Tape^ . 
imd the fcdly of allowing a Govemmeoit to regulate the 
social arrang^nents of a naticm. Their progress is the 
most woxidexfiil in the annals of the world, because they 
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have hindered it from being interfered with. As soon as 
they have satisfied themselves that a thing ought to be 
done, they go and do it. The men who resolve are the 
men who execute. There is no waiting for sanction, or 
presentation of humble petitions to persons who are most 
likely known to be profoundly incompetent to give any 
opinion, much less an authoritative one, on the matter. 
The notion that a usefiil scheme could be set aside at the 
mere will of a State servant is incomprehensible to them. 
They would as soon think of allowing the veto of the 
Emperor of China. The Yankee, who has so much in 
common with ourselves, looks at politico-social questions 
from a totally different point of view. He judges the 
acts of Government by the same criterion that he would 
judge the conduct of a body of traders. They ought to 
accomplish whatever lies in the compass of their ability, 
and in the cheapest and most satisfactory manner. The 
fool ought neither to be trusted nor rewarded ; and the 
idler should be punished without mercy. Now, take an 
Englishman who happens to be both merchant and East 
India director, watch his conduct in both capacities, and 
you will note his application of two different rules to cir- 
cumstances which are precisely alike. As a merchant he 
will only employ men to do the tasks they are fit for, and 
has proper notions of responsibility and power. He will 
not, as a member of a railway board, ask Mr. Stephenson 
to submit his plans to the approval and control of the 
secretary's department; but as a director of the East 
India Company, he insists that Colonel Cotton shall 
obey the Madras Revenue Board, the €k>vemor, and the 
authorities in Bengal. Tell him as a merchant that his 
' workmen, whom he is bound to take care o^ are many ef 
them starving, but that, if he merely gives the word, 
abundant employment can be found for them, and his 
own income thereby largely increased, and see how 
readily his humanity and interest will dovetail in each 
other; but in his capacity of manager at LeadenhalU 
street such considerations are mostly disregarded. Why 
questions of a purely social kind should be dealt with so 
differently is what brother Jonathan cannot comprehend. 
If we had ihe " 'cutest" of all Yankees in Bombay or 
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Madras at this moment, we should find it utterly im- 
possible to make him understand why we keep up Go- 
vernors and Councils under present circumstances — why 
certain men in certain offices, who merely sign a few 
papers in the course of a week, are paid higher wages 
than English judges in Westminsfcer Hall — ^why the roads 
in the interior are impassable and the cities unsewered. 
He would ask us if we approved of such a state of 
things; and being answered in the negative, and further- 
more assured that the power, wealth, and information at 
the disposal of the State were unbounded, he would 
emphatically tell us we were " the damdest fools in all 
creation." And it is difficult to say how the imputation 
could be got rid of. 

If India had been only for the last ten years an 
appanage of the United States^ all its capabilities womld 
be known by this time, and most of them improved to the 
utmost. Wherever iron could be laid down or water 
made to flow with advantage, railways and canals would 
be made. In every town a Yankee trader would be found 
selling idols, and a Yankee missionary giving away Bibles. 
Spittoons and a Senate would be introduced into Calcutta. 
A House of Bepresentatives would be located somewhere 
on the Strand ; and colonels at the head of commission 
houses would hold forth therein on the blessings of liberty 
and cheap rule. If resistless energy and never-failing 
shrewdness were the highest national gifts, it would be a 
glorious day for the East if it passed under the dominion 
of the yoimger branch of the Anglo-Sasons. 

£ut something more than profound selfishness on the 
part of the governing class is requisite to promote the 
well-being of subject millions. The American admits no 
rivalry of interest, and tolerates no admixture of races. 
No gifts of nature or position can, in his estimation, atone 
for a darker skin. He is the Western Brahmin, and looks 
npon all Asiatics as men of a lower order of being. We 
■will content ourselves, then, with wishing that our coun- 
trymen may adopt American modes of performing public 
duties, but retain their own standard of social rights. We 
WQidd ask Jonathan to show us how to deal with our 
courts of directors and legislative councils, but decline tx> 
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take his advice as to tlie proper treatment of the dnAj 
xoillions. 

It cannot be denied that the natrres lost rather than 
gained by the last change in the government of India. 
In theory, they stand upon the same looting with the 
Europeans ; but who does not see that now , and hence- 
forth the latter will continue to engross for a time all the 
Mgher poets in ike goyeram^it of the oonntry? The 
necessity of bdng educated in England) and <^ standing a 
competition with the whole body of the English educated 
youth, is fatal to the hopes of the Hindoo student, how- 
ever naturally gifted, and though left entirely free to 
enter the lists as a candidate for the rich prizes of the 
civil service. It is true that hitherto the Company have 
always acted oa though there had been no recognition of 
the equal right of aU the Qaeen'a subjects to aspire to 
high emfdoyment in the serviee of the State. We have 
no natives on the beodi of the Zillah Courts, or dark- 
ekinned engineers. Polifly sknts tiiem out from high 
command in the anny ; and interest has efSactually pre- 
Tented them from effiMsting an enlaranoe into the ranlra of 
the civil branch. But there was a diange wldeh appeared 
to effect all that could be desired 1h» monopoly of offioe 
was utterly overthrown ; all distinctions c£ caste were 
abolished ; nnk and wealth were to be the sure rewards 
of the aUest You cannot find a ilaw in the scheme 
which is to ransack all the broad dominions of Bntain in 
aearoh of the most gifibed intellects, and whidb ^ves to the 
service of the public the oonoentrated taient of the whole 
array of nations whidi own the acfveieignty of Queen 
Yictona. And yet, the direct eaoclusion, by name, of the 
natives of India oonld not have hindered their advance- 
ment in the way cf 8M*gQfverBmeait more completely ^an 
this liberal measure. In tiie race which is thrown open to 
half the world, they will never be the victors. They might 
have extorted, under the old system, some conoeasions 
from the xemom and shame of liie Indian <70vemment ; 
but, in future^ they can hope nothing from the justice of 
the examiners at homa The latter are bound to select 
the best-instructed of the youth that off^^ to undergo the 
ordeal ; and how can the poor Asiaticy weighed down with 
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the preyndieea of casto, ttnd jbroed to nnleam, by wajof • 
commenoement, the fooHshniess of liis previous lUS&tioke, 
pass throQgli the fnniaoe wiih triumph i It is a pity tiiat 
those to whom the gaidanoe of afiaiis were entrusted should 
not have had the courage to stand on the great truth 
whidi lies at the bottom of aU this oontradiotory Legiskb- 
ti<»i for India. The Asiatic can never ooeupy the same 
platform with the European ; and it is a cruel mockery to 
teach him to the contrary. So long as the value of his 
learning and capacity is t^ted by an Eastern standard, he 
may obtain, in reputation at leasts the full measure of 
their worth ; but when opposed to Western ability, he 
fails as mudi in the comparison of mental as of bodily 
power. The law that affected to put the two races on a 
levd would be at variance with the decrees of naturoi 
which has ordained that there should be an eternal' wall 
of separation between them. The time has again come 
round in which India must be legislated for ; but we pro- 
test beforehand against any attempt to establish equ^dity 
by Act of Parliament, in the teeth of the wiser legislation 
of Providence. Thare is a great debt owing to Lidia^ of 
which it is time to oommence at least the paym^at of the 
first instalment ; but those who would tender., for that 
purpose, a dedaration of equal rights on tiie part of Hin* 
doos and Englishnien, and practically ^iforoe it, would 
create a balaikoe on the other sid^ which would have to 
be adjusted again in tiXL inconvenient way. The cry of 
'' Justioe to India,'* will receive various interpretations ; 
but no honest politiGian can lend the slightest countenance 
to the notiooL which appears to be uppermost in the minds 
of leading Hindoos, tlukt English institutions can be esta- 
blidied in ^at pert of the Queen's dominions, or that the 
country can be governed by and £at the people. We 
may ss well attend to assinulate the natural productions 
of the two hemispheres, as strive to naturalize in the East 
the growiii of Anglo-Saxon civilization. Even where the 
soil is fitted ibr its rdc^>tion> the tree of liberty will not 
flonrtah as a transplanted root. It must be raised from 
the seed, and not the graft. Instead of being inaugurated 
with pomp and ceremony, its silent up-sprioging must be 
watched and tended by anxious generations, ready at all 
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times to water it with blood and tears. India created, 
thousands of years since, her own peculiar system of 
civilized existence. It is worn out^ and now wants replac- 
ing'; but the new law must grow out of the old — ^you 
cannot change the national character. The Hindoo is 
always a "man ;*' but he will never be a " brother," in the 
sense which implies an identity of feelings and interests 
with the Englishman. 

If the native reformers had the option to-morrow, they 
would reject the British constitution as a model. What 
they ask is, to be allowed to pick out a bit here and there ; 
to have the means of beiug on an equal footing with 
Europeans, at the same time that they preserved their 
own class privileges to the fullest extent. They would 
like a House of Lords composed of Brahmins, and a House 
of Commons to which Sudras might be admitted; but if 
a barber's son claimed to lead the first, and the child of 
an apostate was appointed to rule the second, they would 
forego all the benefits of legislative authority rather thaA 
acknowledge them as superiors. The keystone of British 
freedom is the equality of all men beneath the law, whereas 
the fundamental principle of Hindooism is the irreversible 
subordination of classes. To the Euglishman, the past 
and present teaches the grand lesson of the people's sove- 
reignty. To the Brahmin, the voice of Deity ever incul- 
cates the right of despotism on the one hand, and the 
duty of obecHence on the other. Before the smallest frag- 
ment of a true representation is found in India, the exist- 
ence of caste must be wholly annihilated. 

And if it is vain to expect that the country can be 
governed by the native aristocracy, it is equally idle to 
imagine that it will be ruled by foreigners, for the popu- 
lation at large. As well may the servant expect to be 
allowed to labo.ur for his own profit instead of his master's. 
The English exercise sway from purely selfish motives; 
and if Heaven so ordains it that we are made the instru- 
ments of good, the merit is not to be ascribed to us. 
Every member of the alien race will try and extract as 
much individual profit as he can honestly obtain. To 
sow where they have not reaped, is the privilege of codl- 
querors throughout all time. But, in addition to the 
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good of whicli we are miconscious instraments, we are 
willing, as a body, to soften the inevitable evils of dominion 
over a strange land. We must have money — we will not 
part with power; but if the one can be raised with less 
of suffering to the people, and the other may be exerted 
to better results, there is abundant inclination on the part 
of the English people at home to make such changes as 
are requisite for both ends. It is usually admitted that 
inordinate taxation is injurious to the Government as 
well as to the community, and that a defective adminis* 
tration of justice is a scandal to all those who have autho- 
rity to effect its reformation. 

The revision and abatement of taxation, the cheapening 
of law, which costs so much of the poor man's time, the 
legal education of judges, and the universal boon of , 
English teaching — these are the objects for which native 
associations might exert themselves with effect, and to 
which we should like to see them voluntarily restricted. 
Their neglect of the great social questions tells most 
unfavourably on the interests of their countrymen. If 
some of their complaints are voted unreasonable, it will 
be concluded that no grievance has been forgotten. When 
the patient appears unconscious of suffering, the State 
physicians will hardly act on the diagnosis of disease 
drawn up by one who will be set down as an over-zealous 
Mend. 

It frequently happens, however, that whole races, as 
well as individuals, are unmindful of their true interests, 
in which case it is the more imperative that they should 
be cared for by the rest of the world. It is the lot of 
society in the East to be moulded into new forms in spite 
of itself; to have freedom thrust upon it, and knowledge 
made a conquering power. Never in the history of man- 
kind did a nation take such pains to subvert its own 
dominion, as the English have taken to destroy their 
empire over the goodly regions of EQndostan. 

We can sum up at this moment all the results of at- 
tempts which maybe made by the natives of India to 
extort political privileges; but it would be hard to say 
what might not be gained for the country, if they would 
dagnerreotype the &.ce of the land, and present in colours 
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its worn and melancholy features. We can at best otiij 
give a profile — ^they could fdmxdi a fdli pcotntit, and 
attest its fidelity. 

The Baboos of Bengal, the CSietties and Moodeliars of 
Madras, claim to be entitled to equal pxivil^es with the 
En^ishman; but thej kavB to learn tiiat, although free- 
dom has no geographical limits, and the gift of liberty is 
a heirloom of all others the most praeious, it mist nerer 
be bestowed on those who would cut off the entaii To 
entitle themselres to be joined with the Englishman, and 
allowed to share in his privileges, they must adopt the 
covenant which binds him to look on the whole human 
race with sympathy. To ihe members oi that undivided 
family freedom is a property in common, and to claim 
the right of enjoying is to acknowledge the obligation to 
share it. But will the sticklers for caste aooept the 
liberty they demand on those equitable terms) Will 
they allow the barber's son to preside over their l^sla- 
tive chamber, and see without murmur a pariah promoted 
to the highest offices) We are afraid that it is not in 
that spirit they would recognise the uses of power. They 
would exercise it not as trustees, bound to act for the 
eommcm benefit, but as the members of a sect claiming 
the right of exclusive enjoyment and the opportunity of 
persecution for conscience* sake. They wish to get pos-> 
session of freedom that they may assassinate her. In 
proportion as their licence is ^stended, the just privileges 
of others must be abridged. The consistent assertors of 
equal rights demand in the same breath that they may 
stand on a level with the English Christian, and be 
allowed to trample the Hindoo believer under their feet. 
We are to confer upon them the giant's streng^ with 
the full knowledge that they intend to use it as tyran- 
nously as a giant 

Under the heads of civilization, literature, and com- 
merce, our countiymen are not justly chargeable with 
having diminished the sum total of Hindoo blessings. If 
it is said that Suttee, Infanticide, and Thuggee, are amongst 
the comforts of civilization, it will be allowable to ch«ge 
us with Vandalism ; but the Chumu^ Poojah is still left 
to console the devotees of the East Every year tkey 
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h&Bg Up, "srithcmt molestation from the authorities, a dozen 
cv 80 of ciyilized persons, who rejoice in the polished 
pastime of revolving round a huge pole by means of iron 
hooks passed through their quivering flesh. Not a temple 
has been thrown down bj the En^i^, not a single deity- 
removed by ^oelamation from the calendar. They are at 
liberty to practise any of the arts for which their fore- 
£iitha:9 were famous, as well as those for which the Euro- 
pean is renowned. In literatcffe they have not )ost Menu^ 
but they have gained Milton. They can study their own 
diastras as w^l as our sciences, and read Shak£^)eare 
along with the Vedas and Puranas. As for commerce^ 
our friends the Baboos, Moodeliars, and Chetties will 
hardly pretend that their fathers' sons have anything ta 
complain of on that score. They are at liberty to tradr 
with all the world, and when they have counted their 
gaiDS, may rely on being permitted to keep them. They 
are fast making India an unprofitable place of reside: 
^T the British merchant, and might, if they chose, en- 
tirely monopolize the commerce at the country. The 
noble has become a pauper, the ryot barely contrives to 
keep body and soul together; but in every part of India 
the native trader thrives and fattens. It is he who gathers 
up the crumbs that fell from the Company's table, and 
gleans in the fields which have been ravaged by the col- 
lector and his locust brood. Our government and laws 
have been, and continue to be, full of evil; but they will 
certainly sustain a comparison with those of the native 
sovereigns to whose annals we can point with any degree 
of historic certainty. We know little about what was 
said and done in the remote periods of history ; but the 
forefathers d the present generation can hardly be said 
to have experienced the qualified happiness which the 
Greek poet ascribed to his ancestors under the rule of 
Miltiades, when he sang— 

Ova tyraatfl then 
Were still at least our countrymen. 

They lived and suffered under the changing rule of ik^Mv 
tiem. In one generation the Hindoo rajah killed pigs in 
the sacred places of the Mahomedans ; and in tiie nezt» 
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the descendants of the Arabian slaughtered cows on the 
hallowed floors of the pagoda. Life and property were 
the toys of authority, and liberty a blessing equally un- 
known to monarch and to slave. 

Englishmen who have a proper sense of their responsi- 
bility to God and mankind, feel that they have not done 
justice to India j but the ruler who wishes to escape cen- 
sure is only too glad to institute a comparison between 
the acts of his own government and those of his native 
predecessors. To come to modem times, there are men 
now living in the territory of Mysore who remember 
Tippoo Sahib, and have paid obedience to the heir of the 
ancient Hindoo djmasty who was set up in his room : if 
their suffrages coidd be taken, they would not be inclined 
to vote in favour of native sovereigns, however orthodox 
in their practice of idolatry or sincere in their profession 
of respect for Allah and the Prophet. 

For the people of India, the down-trodden masses — ^for 
the beggared rajah whose patrimonial estate has been 
wrested from him — ^for the Brahmin who sighs over the 
decay of a religion which, in his heart, he believes to be 
of divine origin— ^we can feel respect and sympathy ; but 
we have not much regard for the majority of Hindoo 
politicians, who talk of wrongs which they have not suf- 
fered, and aspire to the enjoyment of privileges to which 
they have as yet no rightful claims. Let them first earn 
a title to freedom, and understand the uses to which they 
would be bound to apply it. When they are of the same 
heart and mind with the Anglo-Saxon, they may be 
allowed to share in the fruits of his centuries of toil, and 
labour with him in the great fleld of human improvement. 
The terms of the partnership may be arranged with our 
descendants. 

Though daily losing ground amongst their own people, 
the advocates of caste are still a power in India ; but 
what share can they have in the triumphs of European 
civilization ? They would retain the old forms of society, 
the ancient exclusiveness of rank. They would still 
punish heresy as a crime, and make belief a fixity. We, 
on the contrary, wrestle daily with the few remaining bar- 
riers that remain on the social higlrw&y,^ ^ l^ja long sinoe 
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the peasant was shown how he might rise to be a noble ; 
ages ago, the poverty-stricken scholar learned to tread the 
path which led to the highest seats in the tabernacle. We 
have made the expression of thought as free as the thought 
itself. We have introduced the horny-handed craftsman 
to the saloons of greatness, and everywhere proclaimed 
the imiversal brotherhood of mankind. How then can 
we sympathize with those who seek to perpetuate social 
and religious distinctions of the most intolerant class, 
who would press down the lowly, and set up again the 
broken images of pride and power 1 The Englishman 
who fights, in the same ranks with the champions of caste, 
the opponents of the lex lody is a traitor to his name and 
birthplace, who will meet with no respect and obtain no 
support amongst his own countrymen. For every social 
hardship which presses on the people of India unfairly, 
for every act of administration which sets at nought their 
just rights, thousands of disinterested men at home will 
be found willing to provide a remedy, or set up a shout of 
execration ; but the great dogmas of civil and religious 
liberty claim respect equally in Calcutta and London. 
We must uphold them in every clime under the sun where 
our influence has penetrated. They will flourish under 
every kind of temperature, and dispense enjoyment to 
every class of mortsJs. When we have taught the people 
of India as much as we know ourselves of the nature and 
extent of political rights, we shall have accomplished the 
most glorious part of our mission. As soon as they have 
learnt that lesson, we may feel less apprehensive as to the 
^ture of the East. The natives will know their own 
wants and the means of supplying them. The collector and 
the Brahmin may do their worst, in the &ce of an enlight« 
ened public. 

CHAPTER XX. 

^B BEUaiOVS QUESTION. — ^NOBLB XORDS UPON CHRISTIAN RULERS. — 
THE DESPOTISK OF KNOWLEPOE. — THE WISE AND GOOD MAN ALWAl » 
A MISSIONARY. — FALSE IDEAS OF NATIYli HOSTILITY TO OHRISTIANITl . 

Ik the House of Lords, on the 9th of June last, Lord 
Ellenborough spoke on the subject of the disaffection in 
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iJie Bengal army. The former Oovemor-General of India 
«aid, in the course of his speech, " I can scarcely believe 
it now to be true, though I saw it distinctly stated in the 
papers, that the Governor-General himself hotd Canning; 
subscribed largely to a Missionary Society, which has lor 
its object the conversion of the natives. I deem that fact 
of these subscriptions of Lord Canning, the Govemor- 
<jreneral of India, to societies liaving for their object the 
^conversion of the natives, if it be true, to be one of the 
most dangerous things that could possibly have happened 
to the security of our Government in India." The Pre* 
sident of the Coundl^ the Marquis of Lansdowne, followed 
Lord Ellenborough, and said that, ^Miaving the strongest 
public and private friendship for Lord Canning, he was 
:yet prepared to state that if by any error or mistake in 
judgment, which he did not believe, and he would not 
believe without proof, Lord Canning had so acted as to 
give counteuance to such belief aa the noble earl inferred, 
he would no longer deserve to be oontiiiued in his office 
as Governor-General of India (hear, heary 

It is held in substance by his lordship and those who 
^ree with him, that a small body of men have no right 
4io endeavour the subversion of an ancient &ith which 
£lls and satisfies the mind of a nation ; but if this rule of 
action be correct, Sir James Brooke was not warranted ia 
putting down head>hanting in Sarawak. The Dyaks had 
practised it from time immemorial. It was, at the same 
«time, a religious duty and a custom of chivalry. They 
believed that it brought increase of riches as well as 
lionour. The English civilizer murdered, l^en, the man 
who was put to death by a virtual ex pcet /ado law lor 
'Only abiding by the law of his priests, and the traditions 
of his fathers. And the like measure of disapproval 
must be awarded to every man who has suppressed foreign 
customs alien to his own preconceived notions, no matter 
whether cannibalism, human sacrifices, or self-immolation. 
It will only be necessary to prove, what no one will 
attempt to deny, that the said customs were agreeable to 
the habits and feelings of the people ; and forthwith it is 
anade a crime to disturb them. According to this doc-^ 
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trine, civilization could only be advauced by supernatural 
means, and the idea of superior wisdom is absurd. 

It is surely not necessary to employ argument to show 
the folly of idol-worship, or the miserable vices of the 
Hindoo character in a national point of view. Those 
who sneer at Christianity will hardly vaunt, as a proof of 
their better appreciation of the ideas most worthy of 
man's homage, their own reverence for Hindoo symbols 
of divine power. The hatred of priestcraft, the recogni- 
tion of the universal rights of mankind, and the acknow- 
ledgment of the jiiBt superiority of great powers — ^no 
matter in what station of life the possessor may be found 
— are altogether incompatible with the support of Brah- 
mins and the advocacy of the division of castes ; nor will 
any man uphold the superior advants^es of Indian pro- 
gress, unless he is prepared to deny the uses of knowledge 
and the benefits of science. Such a man must avow his 
desire to roll back the tide of time, and wholly erase the 
direst pages of the world's history. 

We repudiate then alt<^ether the idea that the Hindoos 
Are competent to offer valid opposition to the march of 
European ideas in religion or science, just as we would 
the resistance of a child to the projects of the matured 
intellect. The fact of an enlightened Englishman ration- 
ally espousing the cause of Hindoo hatred to innovation, 
is not capable of belief. Such a man can no more in his 
heart uphold the doctrines of native theology, or the 
follies of native pretensions to science, than he can prefer 
the bullock-tracks to the railway, or the tappal to the 
electric telegraph. We claim the right, by virtue of 
superior power, acquired from the incessant exercise of all 
the faculties of mind and body, to pronounce upon the value 
of mental efforts, and map out the course of the nation's 
travel upon the great highway of human improvement. 

But ^n comes the question, how far are men, in their 
individual capacity, bound to spread abroad the superior 
knowledge which has been imparted to them 1 In physi- 
cal affairs the question is easy of solution. The man who 
by chance discovers a remedy for a disease hitherto deemed 
incurable, and which annually swept off great numbers of 
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the population, would be deemed a public enemj if he 
confined the secret to his own breast. The fate of almost 
every discoverer reflects but little honour upon his con- 
temporaries. Opposition, contempt, and obscurity — ^ne*- 
gleet in the market-place and homage in the tomb— make 
up the common lot of the world's greatest benefactors ; but, 
could Jenner have foreseen with the clearness of prophetie 
vision that he should have been spumed as a quack, and 
treated as a cheat, alike by the men of his own profession 
and the untaught public, would that knowledge have jus^ 
tified him in the estimation of posterity in withholding 
his glorious discovery of vaccination 1 According to the 
magnitude of a gift, just so is the extent of our obligation 
to share its blessings with others. He who knows most| 
must work hardest The knowledge which is not com- 
muuicated loses nearly all its inherent value. And if 
such is the case with regai-d to mere temporal affairs, how 
much stronger is the obligation in spiritual matters ! The 
man who would cure an aching finger, or as a matter of 
duty increase the enjoyments of the passing hour, would 
hardly deem himself justified in withholding the know- 
ledge of immortality. 

We hold that the Government of India have no right 
whatever to interfere with the private missionary efforts 
of their highest officers, and that the natives have no cause 
to complain, so long as these eflbrts are not backed by the 
coercive power of the State. The employment of force 
defeats its own object, and is, besides, wholly unchristian ; 
but what restrictions can the Court of Directors really 
place upon the effoi-ts of their servants to disseminate the 
light of a purer faith 1 Granted, that they could prohibit 
a governor-general or a secretary from appearing upon a 
missionary platform, they could not prevent them from 
subscribing for the maintenance of a Schwartz or a Carey ; 
they could not, without imminent danger to their own 
miserable and narrow interests, hinder them from found- 
ing Christian schools, or from exhibiting, in a thousand 
ways, the force of Christian example. And what, on the 
other hand, should induce any man, holding in his heart 
the inevitable belief that truth will always prevail, to 
"^under the conflict of the opposing principles of reason 
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and folly ? We absolutely deny the right of the State to 
prohibit any man, however high or humble his station, 
from doing his utmost to obtain, with the weapons of 
mind, victory for his own peculiar opinions. We give 
toleration to all creeds, and equal external power to all 
forms of belief. It is as competent to the Hindoo as to 
the European to battle with pen and tongue in defence of 
his faith ; and this claim of liberty, which is held to be 
imdeniable in the case of the humblest, we cannot surely 
withhold from the highest in the State. A ground of 
complaint exists when the power which is held in trust 
for the common benefit of the oommunity is exerted to 
forward the objects of a few. To say that the apparent 
bias of members of the ruling authority, exhibited only in 
speech or writing, is held to be equivalent to a demand of 
obedience, is to declare the absolute slavishness of the 
multitude — an inference which would most probably be 
repudiated by those who uphold what are called the rights 
of the Hindoo. 

Upon these broad grounds, then, that the opposition 
offered to the growth of European thought is not rational, 
and that the State has no right whatever to proscribe the 
moral influence of truth, or even -of ^rror, if we may be 
pardoned the' seeming paradox, we hold that the Hindoos 
have no just ground of complaint when the peaceable sub- 
version of their religion is contemplated, and that the offi- 
cers of Government are entitled to exert themselves to pro* 
mote missionary objects, on all occasions, in their private 
capacity. As servants of the State, they are bou nd to protect 
all ; as heirs of immortality, they are bound to enlighten all. 

There are questions upon which the laws and opinions 
of the Hindoos ought not to have any wei^t whatever. 
If an innovation sought to be made is in accordance with 
the true interests of civilization (and of that the dominant 
race only are qualified to judge), we are authorized to 
carry it into effect. On what other grounds can we jus- 
tify our forcible interference with so many cherished cus- 
toms and religious duties 1 The Rajpoot thought it was 
for the benefit of his race that female in&nts should be 
murdered. The Khond believed that the blessing of 
Heaven would attend him if he offered up human sacrifices. 
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The Hindoo 'widow anticipated a glorious hereafter, if she 
were permitted to bum with her dead husband. Well, 
oar people converted all these meritorious aets into crimes. 
They debarred heaven from the widow. They exposed 
the Khond to famine and pestilence. They pimished in- 
fi^nticide with the penalty of murder. Whence did they 
get authority to do this ? not from the Shasters or the* 
lips of Brahmins. Kot from Bajahs or the native com* 
monalty. They walked by the light, and acted by the 
force of civilization. They imposed humanity and liberty 
upon the ignorant and weak. Thei*e was no waiting for 
the nationsd sanction. If darkness were not better thaii 
light, the natives would bless them by and by ; and mean- 
time they were prepared to enooimter all the consequences 
of hatred and misunderstanding. 

The priests and teachers of the Hindoos regard us with 
a feeling which is not to be conciliated by any act of 
apostacy on the part of our rulers. They care nothing 
about the subscriptions of the Governor-General in aid of 
religious societies, or the preaching of the Gospel. It is 
our civilization, and not our Christianity, that they dread ; 
not the doctrine that the Saviour died for all men, but 
the teaching of the fact that the earth is round. Banish on 
the morrow all who take an interest in the spread of the 
glad tidings ; pull down the pulpits and scatter the con- 
gregations, and so loDg as a school remained open, or a 
Hindoo child recollected the first lessons in geography, we 
should fail to satisfy them. Wherever our footsteps pene- 
trate, the pundit finds that his income lessens and his in- 
fluence withers. His defeats are not to be measured by 
our victories. The deist is a rebel to Hindooism, though 
he refuses to fight under the Christian banner. Young 
Bengal is not gained by the missionary ; but he is lost ta 
the Brahmin. 

Let no man of our race harbour the foolish thought 
that the example of the Emperor Julian might well be 
imitated by our chief ruler in India, or that we can win 
the affection of the orthodox Hindoo by hindering the 
growth of Christianity. From the highest to the lowest, 
they will gladly tolerate us if we will only consent to 
tolerate them. They have not sought the life of the mis- 
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fiionary oc the holdings of the planter. They wish to re> 
tidn their lands and religioD, and believe in their hearts, 
that we intend to deprive them of both by violence. Let 
us give them assurance to the contrary, and our Sovereign 
will have no firmer allies than the princes of Hindostan, no* 
sdbjects more peacefal than the Brahmin and his followers^ 



CHAPTER XXI. 

TOBXtniB I» ZBB VOBTH-WXST. — BOW STASIS AJBJt '* FBOTICTKD." — 
SXAMPLES OF Ijrj>UN JUSTICE. 

Ik dealing with the subjects of Indian law and police, one- 
cannot help giving way to occasional bnrsts of uncon- 
trollable laughter. You btb obliged to indulge either in 
cursing or cachinnation, and the latt^ is the more harm- 
less, if the less satbfying, mode of venting your feelings. 
The tyranny is so unrestrained, the illegality so out- 
rageous, as to be really comic. Neither are matched by^ 
any species of rule under the sun. We are not going to 
quote examples from the report of the Madras Torture 
Commission, which is three years old, nor from Mr. 
Halliday's minute on the condition of the police in Bengal^ 
but will begin with citiog instances from a Parliamentary 
return ordered by the House of Commons on the 22nd of 
June last, nine days after the Gagging Act was passed in, 
Calcutta. The public mnst please not to murmur, if we 
ask them to turn back with us at the end of a few pages. 

Amongst the chief allies of the British Government is 
the Kajah of Puttialah. The territories of this prince^ 
who is a Sikh, form a portion of what are called the 
" Protected States," and are situated on the south side of 
the Sutlej. When the rebellion broke out, Lord Canning; 
called upon him for assistance ; and he met the claims 
halfway, sending his troops amongst the very first rein-- 
forcements to Delhi, and affording, by word and deed, the 
greatest proof of zeal and friendship. It is reported, on 
good authority, that he has lent the Government of the 
Punjaub large sums ; and it is more than likely that if, 
instead of aiding us, he had raised the standard of the- 
Khalsa, and called on the Sikhs to make a second fight 
for their independence, he would have been joined by 
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thousands of the men who are now fighting on our side, 
and whose numbers and bravery enabled us to capture 
Delhi. How needful it has always been to avoid giving 
this influential chief just ground for offence, is a point 
that need not be dwelt upon. 

Among the list of civAians attached to the North-west 
Provinces, is Mr. Henry Brereton. This gentleman has 
been fourteen years in the service, and in April, 1854^ 
and for some time previously, was Deputy-Commissioner, 
in charge of the Loodianah district. He is described by 
Sir John Lawrence as being a man of vigorous ability. 
In October, 1854, certain native petitions were addressed 
to the Chief Commissioner, complaining against some pro- 
ceedings in the criminal department, and making various 
statements, which he ordered to be inquired into. The 
result was a report from Mr. Barnes, superintendent of 
the Cis-Sutlej States, the greater portion of which we 
must give in that gentleman's own words. After stating 
bis arrival in Loodianah in November, Mr. Barnes pro- 
ceeds as follows : — '^ Before your communication, I had 
visited the jail, in company with the Deputy- Commis- 
sioner. I had found all the wards crowded with pri- 
soners, some of whom, for want of accommodation, were 
placed in tents. I was surrounded by men who com- 
plained loudly of the means by which they had been 
aiTested and confined I had also heard that Mr. Brere- 
ton maintained informers, some on a fixed salary, who 
were always with him, and some on special duty, 
who were only in occasional employ. I heard also nume- 
rous complaints against Moosahib Khan, and his brother 
Futteh Jung ; and petitions from zemindars of Jugraon, 
belonging to castes who have not a good name, had been 
presented to me, complaining of the police measures 
adopted by the acting tehsildar, Moosahib Khan. Deedar. 
Sing and Lukh Sing declare that their houses were 
searched last May, on suspicion of being concerned in the 
Koop robbery case, but that none of the stolen property 
was found therein. Nevertheless, all the valuable articles 
found in their houses were carried off to the cutcherry, 
and still lie thera The property was paraded in the 
bazaar, and people were invited to inspect an(l claim it, if 
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their own ; but no man has appeared to identify the pro- 
perty. The search was instituted at the instance of a 
prisoner in the jail, who had a cause of enmity with these 
sahookars, and with the Sirdar of Kuneitch, whose house 
was simultaneously searched. There appeared to me no 
sufficient grounds why they were subjected to this indig- 
nity, nor any reason why their lawful property has been 
so long withheld from them. 

"On the same information, the house of Sirdar Chim- 
mun Sing, of Kuneitch, a jageerdar of this district, was 
searched. On the 29 th April last Mr. Brereton commis- 
sioned Futteh Jung Khan Perwanah Navees, the brother 
of Moosahib Khan, to undertake this duty. The Sirdar 
came into Loodianah, and, at my request, has furnished a 
narrative under his own seal of all that occurred. He is 
a respectable native gentleman, and has always borne a 
good character. He has the testimony of Lieutenant 
Lake, then assistant agent at Loodianah, that he behaved 
with great loyalty in the campaign of 1845-6. One 
evening, late in April last, Futteh Jung Khan came with 
a posse of sowars and footmen to his residence. The 
Sirdar was treated with great violence ; and shortly after 
the Deputy-Commissioner himself made his appearance, 
and began the search. The floors were all dug up, and, 
according to the Sirdar, his houses at Raepoor were 
thrown down. All the property found was carried away; 
he mentions also that eight retjpectable zemindars of the 
village were seized at the same time. They were imme- 
diately placed in irons, and made over to Futteh Jung 
Khan. Three months they were kept in arrest, and sub- 
jected to treatment which he 'cannot describe.' These 
eight men were also sent for ; they are Jkta, and I believe 
perfectly innocent of this crime ; they were severally sub- 
jected to torture, and kept in confinement in Futteh 
Jung's own house, which is in a secluded parfc of the city. 
The hair of the head (they are Sikhs) was tied to their 
leg irons ; wooden pegs were driven into the joints of their 
elbows and other sensitive parts. Others were merely 
bound tightly and beaten with fists, so that no marks 
might remain. I inspected two men, Eam Ditta and 
Pittoo; they bear large scars on their elbow^^an^ on 
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other parts of their arms. The cioatrix in each wotmd 
is recent ; and they all solemnly state that these pegs were 
forcibly inserted^ so as to lacerate the flesh. The man 
who operated in all these cases was a wretch called Allah 
Buksh, a servant belonging to Fntteh Jting. Bam Ditta 
and Dittoo were so severely wounded with these pegs, tba^ 
they were sent to the jail hospital, and were cured tiiers. 

"Eventually, although there was nothing whatever 
against them except the malicious statement of a convict, 
all these men were required to furnish heavy securities <^ 
200 rupees each, and they were not released till these 
securities were produced- 

^' After I had taken these depositions I went to the 
Hawalut, where I found fifty-seven men under confine- 
ment. In one case of robbery of 8700 rupees, at Bae- 
poor, six men and women were under arrest. Some of 
these were arrested in August last, and some in September 
last ; yet in two instances only had the defence been taken. 
The other four did not know on what grounds they had 
been seized. They had not been called upon for their 
defence, and had been in Hawalut for many weeks. The 
arrests were made by Futteh Jung, on the information of 
a single * Goindah.' Dewa Sing, one of the jmsonersfy 
declares he was tortured by Futteh Jung into a partial 
confession. On his testimony, Humam Singh, a Jat of 
the,Puttialah territory, near Thaneysm, was seized, and 
also Boopa, his mother. Hurnam declares that he was 
confined at Futteh Jung's quarters in the caty. A tent^ 
peg was driven into his anus, and eventually he was sent 
to hospital ; he was never confronted with his accuser^ 
nor was his defence even taken. I found him in the jail 
hospital ; and he appears a young J4t, with a countenance 
that does not indicate crime. There is no proof against 
him. His mother, Boopa, states that Futteh Jung and 
Allah Buksb, and a third man, seized h^ at her home in 
Puttialah, and wanted to strip her. They placed her 
under an August sun, and gave her nothing to drink. 
Futteh Jung tied a bag of filth over her mouth and nose, 
and endeavoured to get her to confess. Boopa also de- 
clares that her house at Puttialah was dug down in the 
search for stolen property, none of which was discovered. 
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Money found concealed there, belonging to herself, wa» 
appropriated by Futteh Jung. 

" Boodh Sing, J&t, made a partial confession in this case. 
He declares it was extorted from him by false representa* 
tions and torture. His statement is that Kheema, an in> 
former, and Sheik Chund, a burkundaz in disguise, earner 
to his house. He entertained them. A month after, Putteb 
Jiimg o&me to his village, placed a guard round his house, 
dug up the floors and walls, and destroyed it. He him- 
self was absent, but was seized shortly afterwards. Ked 
pepper was stuffed in his nose, and a peg driven into hia 
anus. In his agony he was induced to make a false con- 
fession. He has been under confinement since 27th July; 
but no order has been passed in his case. He lent out 
money to his neighbom^s, and the list of his debtors was- 
seized by Futteh Jung, who realized and appropriated 
the money. The two men who confessed partially havo 
had their statements taken down. The other four were 
cast into prison ; they have never seen their accusers, nor 
have their defences been written. They do not all state- 
that they were tortured. Humam Sing and Eoopa state 
that torture was employed against them in vain; the 
other two simply state that they were arrested, the reasons 
thereof they know not. I found two men under arrest 
on a charge of highway robbery, value 48 rupees; there is 
no proof whatever against them. The extra assistant re- 
com mended their release on the 29th October last, but 
they are still in custody. There were two persons seized 
by Ahmed Yar Khan, of the same party as Futteh Jung; 
their offence is alleged bad livelihood. Ahmed Yar is not 
a police-officer; he holds an unauthorized appointment as 
* provider of supplies' to troops marching; he seized 
these two men on 12th October last, a month ago; they 
are in strict arrest; no proof has appeared against them, 
and their defence has not been taken. I found also four 
men arrested since 7th August last, at the instance of an 
informer called Mootsuddie, on the charge of false coin- 
ing; there is no proof whatever against them, and no 
defences have been recorded, although these men have 
been under arrest three months. There are other instances- 
of injudicious arrests and illegal treatment among the per- 
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sons in tlie Hawalut, but I have noticed only those cases 
in which mention was made of Futteh Jung and Ahmed 
Yar Khan, or in which the circumstances were more 
flagrant than in others. 

" There were six men in the Hawalut at the city Kot- 
wallee. Some of these had been there several weeks, none 
less than twenty days, and their defence had not been 
recorded. While I was visiting the jail four men com- 
plained to me of Futteh Jung and Ahmed Yar Khan, and 
I took their depositions; they ate imprisoned for no spe» 
cific crime, but for alleged bad livelihood. Two of these 
men are subjects of foreign States arrested by Futteh Jung ; 
and a third is a resident of Dhurm Kote, Zillah Feroze- 
pore. Their arrest and confinement in the Loodianah 
jail on such charges is unjustifiable. Futteh Jung and 
Ahmed Yar appear to have had a commission to rove in 
foreign territory. They were at Maleir Kotta, Puttialah, 
and Nabha, at different periods from last January till the 
present time. Futteh Jung is perwanah navees in the 
Fouzdarry office. Ahmed Yar was specially employed 
in the Koop robbery case on your recommendation, sug- 
. gesting that a special party should be deputed to investi- 
gate lie particulars of this crime. No clue whatever has 
been obtained, and the establishment sanctioned was dis- 
charged on the 30th September last ; subsequent arrests 
made by Alimed Yar were entirely illegal, as he had no 
police powers whatever." 

These are the particulars of the cases represented to 
the Chief Commissioner in which these men have been 
employed. Allovring for some exaggeration, I feel con- 
vinced that Futteh Jung Khan has held almost unlimited 
power, which he has grossly and most cruelly abused. 
Holding a subordinate appointment in the Fouzdarry 
office, he has been commissioned by Mr. Brereton to inves- 
tigate crimes, with permission almost to do what he liked, 
to go where he pleased, and to arrest any one upon whom 
his suspicions might fall ; he has also been allowed to hold 
a separate court as it were, prisoners having been kept 
for weeks at his quarters ; and, as he was directly inte- 
rested in eliciting confessions, I most firmly believe that 
he exercised great oppression for this object, particularly 
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in the instance of the zemindars of Kuneitch; I am con- 
vinced that the wounds their bodies show were caused by 
the torture he applied. During his long sojourns in 
foreign territory it is reasonable to suppose, as alleged by 
the victims, that such a man, armed with such power, 
committed many atrocities and levied much money. The 
chiefs themselves did not complain; it is not etiquette to 
mention such matters, and oppression might proceed to 
almost any length before the Commissioner would hear of 
it from the chiefs themselves. Futteh Jung Khan entered 
the district with Mr. Brereton ; he had accompanied him 
for some years; he is own brother to Moosahib Khan, and 
is a villain of the deepest die. Ahmed Yar Khan is one 
of the same clique, but he is no relation to the other two ; 
there are complaints against him, but he appears to be 
milder and more humane than Futteh Jung. I have no 
doubt he has extorted m\ich money in his long forays into 
foreign territory ; but he was not so active nor so cruel 
in torture as Futteh Jung : he should simply be dismissed 
from employ, a light punishment for the numerous crimes 
he has doubtless committed. There have been many com* 
plaints preferred against Moosahib Khan for the surveil- 
lance he has imposed upon certain villages in his jurisdic- 
tion, supposed to have a bad name. The means employed 
to prevent the occurrence of crime are very harsh, and the 
remedy appears far worse than the evil. A burkundaz is 
stationed in every suspected viUage; he is ordered to 
assemble every man, woms^, and child residing therein 
three times a day. A fourth " parade," as the people call 
it, is taken about eleven at night; any person found ab- 
sent from these roll-calls is fined two rupees, ten annas, and 
on a repetition of the offence he is fined twenty- five rupees. 
Moosahib Khan admits the truth of this account, and 
gives as his authority the verbal orders of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. He states that on the second offence, not 
a fine, but a recognisance of twenty-five rapees is taken. 
If so, the firat fault is punished more severely than the 
second, which seems unlikely. These villages are in- 
habited by a race called • Hamees, and one or two by 
communities of men called Hajpoots. They are the pro- 
prietors of mouzahs^ paying revenue to Government, and. 
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as far as I know, bear a terrible character. Many of 
them are in the service of the Rajah of Kupoorthnlla, and 
hold high rank on his establishment. Admitting, how- 
ever, that the race generally is predatory, I think so in- 
discriminate and severe a system as that enforced by Mr. 
Brereton and Moosahib Khan is quite indefensible ; a 
people might be driven into rebellion by measures like 
these. Harnees, like other men, have legitimate calk 
upon their time which oblige them to leave their homes : 
to interdict them, and to deprive them entirely of their 
liberty, is a measure far exceeding the exigencies of the 
casa Besides, to place a single burkundaz in that poid- 
tion, with leave to compel the attendance of every soul 
four times within twenty-four hours, is to give him a 
licence to bully, extort, and plunder at his discretion. 
Mr. Brereton is actuated by undoubted zeal ; he pursues a 
system which he thinks will suppress crime, and be f<MV 
midable only to the worst of mankind. But his judgment 
is entirely defective. In order to punish and prevent crime, 
he creates a hundred evils, which in my opinion canse more 
mischief than the offences he would put down. In his pur- 
suits after the ducoits of the Koop robbery he has seized nu- 
merous persons quite innocentof the crime. He has allowed 
men like Futteh Jung to roam over the protected States 
without control ; he has alarmed the respectaMe section 
of the people by the injudicious and causeless searches he 
has instituted for stolen property ; and, lastly, he has been 
entirely deceived in the character of his agents, who have 
robbed, and tortured, and bullied guiltless men in his name. 
Another phase in Mr. Brereton's system is, his depen- 
<lance upon spies. To hear Mr. Brereton himself speak 
on the subject one is impressed with a belief that he is 
fully aware of the abuses and evils to which a reliance on 
such sources will lead. Yet he has three informers con- 
fltantly about him. I may say they are domesticated in 
his house ; they live in his compound, and act occasioa- 
allyas private servants. Th^r names are Mootsaddie, 
Shurfbo, ajod Jowahir. Mootsuddie has seized sev^ul 
persons, and many unj^sstly; he has rec^ved rewanJs, 
and all i^iree draw fixed salaries from Government. They 
Are sonoars, and, I believe^ eoioeis of fiikek-coinj, thcgr 
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should be remanded to the Thuggee department, and re- 
moved from this district without loss of time. 

I have heard numerous com^ints against these men, 
and especially against Mootsuddie. 

I forgot to mention in the body of the letter, that no 
less than eighty men have been apprehended since the 
commencement of the year on the charge of "bud- 
mashee." Of these, thirty have given in their sureties, 
and have been allowed to return to their houses ; but 
fifty men stiU remain in jail on this charge. I am en- 
gaged in looking over the records of their cases. In 
many instances, I have found that the accused Have been 
thrown into jail on the bare report of the thaunahdar. 
There is no proof whatever against them, and yet they 
liave been imprisoned in defoult of heavy security, far be- 
yond their means, for one year. They are all in irons, 
althou^ the law as construed by the Sudr Kizamut ex- 
pressly forbids this aggravation of their punishment. In 
the ndghbouring zillah of Ferozepore, with the same ag- 
gregate of prisoners, and within the same time, viz., 1st 
Januiuy to Slst October, with much the same population 
^nd the same limount of crime, the district of&cer has 
:arrested only five men ; and yet in Loodianah eighty men 
have been seized. This ^Eict alone indicates the indiscri- 
aninate severity with which Mr. Brereton employs the 
means at his <H^p06al for the criminal administiution of 
his district. 

We have reproduced the exact words of the report in 
this instance, because it would have been impossible to 
obtain credence for any other form of statement in which 
such facts might be embodied. The knock at the portals 
of the English ear must be an official one, or the truth 
will not be allowed an entrance. Let us try to realize in 
a more familiar way the state of things which prevailed 
in Loodianah three years since. The Emperor Napoleon 
is not the chief of a " protected State," and is bound to 
take care of himself, but he is a neighbour and ally. He 
has helped us in our wars like the Kajah of Puttialah, 
and gives shelter to a portion of our rascaldom. The 
magistrate of Dover had a character for vigorous ability, 
^nd deserved it. Spies served him at table, and informers 
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followed his footsteps wherever he moved. The head of 
the latter was the magistrate's copying-clerk, " a villain 
of the deepest dye," coiner by profession, and thief by the 
accident of his position. A respectable inhabitant of 
Dover complained that the people living in the same 
street with him " could not sleep at night for the cries of 
his victims." At times he would have the latter operated 
upon under his own immediate inspection, and in one in- 
stance he arrested eight respectable tenant &rmers, took 
them to his own house, and tortured them for a period of 
three months, the men being totally guiltless of crime 
and accused only by a convict. Bankers, retired oflBcers, 
and landed proprietors, whoever had money, were liable 
to be seized without a w^arrant, thrown into jail, and 
their assets collected for the benefit of the clerk afore- 
said. In all the villages near Folkestone he ordered his 
brother, who was a police inspector, to station a police- 
man, who assembled the whole population, man, woman, 
and child, three times a day during daylight, and again 
at ten o'clock at night, the fine for absence being five 
shillings and threepence, the sum of three weeks' wages. 
Whenever he required change of air, or wanted to 
Make up the price of some little property that he had 
set his mind on, he was accustomed to run over to Paris 
and invigorate himself in health and pocket. An elderly 
French lady deposed that he knocked her house down, and 
stole the money that she had concealed on the premises. 
He placed her in the sun with the thermometer at 125°, 
kept her without water, and tied a bag of filth over her 
mouth. Her son was taken to the clerk's house in Paris, 
and tortured so horribly, that they were obliged to send 
him to the hospital. A third broUier, having no official 
appointment whatever, roved about Calais, and ran across 
into Belgium or Germany " without control." Owing to 
the disregard of " rules regarding returns and reports, 
supervision on the part of superior authority became im- 
possible; as the detectives worked only on verbal 
orders, or no orders at all, they eluded all the usual 
checks j no one knows the number of arrests they made 
and did not report, and the amount of property they 
seized, and did not account for." Neither iJie Emperor^ 
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ihe magistrarteft of Antwerp^ or the bmrgoioaBteRi of Bnuh 
Bek ever ccookplaiBed. The DoTer offioial and Im robber 
leiiniie might hare gone to anj length before our GkiYCflro* 
m&BLk would hear o£ it ^m those gentleiiDea. ^' It ift not 
i^quette ta mention snoh matters." 

India is still the land of romajnee, but men who ha^e 
resided there for years and are familiar with its soeial life 
&el^ on reading the story of Mr. Brereton, muc^ as a boy: 
who lays down the book ef Tha ArMan Mghis, tx> 
take up a report of the performances of Mr. Anderson* 
^ John Lawrenee^ who knew that the detailed iniqui* 
laes might <mly be a tithe of what had been perpetrated 
under Mr. Brereton's authority, was ^ sorry to declare his 
opinion that a mere warning cannot be depended upon td 
{Hreyent any future recurrenoe of these evils under Mr. 
Brereton's administration. He seems possessed with a 
sqpecies of in&tuation in regard to the use of espionage^ 
iiud employment of perscmal attaches, and the applioaticia 
of indiscriminate seTerity ; from this vicioua system ezi 
perienee does not seem to deter him, nor advice dissuada; 
It will be observed from the papers, that some of tlw 
Tery employes now arraigned had attracted some kind of 
notice in connexion with Mr. Brereton at various periods 
and places. The late Board had reason to fear that lafe* 
terly these abuses had even crept into the Thuggee depart^ 
ment ; of these suspicions Mr. Brereton was made fiilly 
aware ; indeed, a circular was afterwards issued on. tbe 
subject.^ These circumstances, however, seem to have left 
but a transieut impression on Mr. Brereton*s mind, and 
^e same men who, as he himself says, have followed hins 
fos years, are now figuring in the present report. The 
Chief Commissioner considers that some mark of the s^ 
vere displeasure of Grovernment is necessary, which may 
operate as a stem lesson to Mr. Brereton, and may serra 
to keep his judgment straight in these matters for thee 
future. Moreover, the Chief Commissioner woidd submii^ 
that when great faults are clearly brought home to an 
officer, some example is called for to vindicate the admi-* 
nistration before the people, and to preserve it pure from 
the like scandal hereafter. The Chief Commissioner would 
iurUier be disposed to suggest, that after what ^j^^^oo^ 
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eurred Mr. Brereton is not suited for employment in the 
Punjaub. That oflSicer needs more supervision than can 
well be given by any of our commissioners, whose duties 
are so numerous. In the older provinces there are judges 
to supervise and restrain as well as commissioners. It has 
been suggested that Mr. Brereton should be appointed, to 
some station which forms the head-quarters of a commis- 
sionership. But there are many practical difficulties in 
this course. Such stations usually require the best offi- 
cers ; and there are usually reasons why those districts 
should continue to be held by their present incumbents. 
Indeed, with this very view of securing supervision, the 
Chief Commissioner had contemplated transferring Mr, 
Brereton from Loodianah to Lahore ; but waived this in- 
tention in consequence of the judicial commissioner urg- 
ing that this officer's peculiar system would be particu- 
larly mischievous at the capital, as calculated to irritate 
and distress a large city population. If Mr. Brereton 
should remain in the Punjaub, it will be undesirable, 
after all that has happened, that he should reassume 
charge of Loodianah." 

Sir John Lawrence felt towards Mr. Brereton as an 
English overseer feels towards a troublesome pauper. He 
was anxious to get him carted into the adjoining parish^ 
and cared nothing about the trouble he might give the 
next board of guardians tliat had to deal with him. But 
Lord Dalhousie, to whom the papers in the affair were 
transmitted in due course, objected to this method of 
getting rid of the difficulty of " how to punish a civilian." 
« The Commissioner," said the Govemor-Greneral, " has 
suggested no specific measure ; but he casually hints that 
he wishes that Mr. Brereton should no longer be employed 
in the Punj aub. I cannot accede to this wish. The faults and 
irregularities of Mr.Breretonhaveno particular heinousness 
in the Punjaub. They would be open to the same degree 
of objection if committed anywhere else in the Indian 
territories. If Mr. Brereton is unfit to be employed in 
the Punjaub, he is equally unfit to be employed in the 
North-west Provinces. I should object to his being sent 
back to those Provinces. I do not consider it fit that the 
rest of the Presidency of Bengal should be used as a pre- 
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serve, whence very many of the best men have been 
drafted to the Punjaub, and that it should be made use 
of also as a penal district, to which every offending officer 
in the Punjaub shoidd be immediately transferred." 
Lord Dalhousie pronounced upon the case as follows ; — 
" I am of opinion that the Government of India, consis- 
tently with a due regard to its own character and to the 
protection, which it owes to those who are placed under 
its charge, cannot consent to leave in Mr. Brereton's 
hands the power which he has so grievously abused. I 
am of opinion that Mr. Brereton cannot, for the present, 
be fitly entrusted with the authority of a Deputy-Commis- 
sioner ; that he ought to be removed from that grade to 
the grade of a first-class assistant ; and that he ought not 
to be restored to the grade of a Deputy-Commissioner, or 
to any corresponding authority, until his conduct shall 
have satisfied his superiors that he better appreciates the 
responsibility of a British officer in this country, and can 
better use the civil powers with which he has heretofore 
been entrusted." 

The case had still to go before the Court of Directors, 
and the consummate tact with which they managed it 
was worthy of their reputation in the East. In an un* 
wise moment Sir James Hogg, standing counsel for the 
Company in the House of Commons, had allowed his 
sympathies to get the better of his judgment^ and know- 
ing that torture had never been sanctioned by the 
Government, he went to the length of asserting that 
it was wholly unknown in India. The la/psus wasr 
most unfortunate ; the enemies of the Company per- 
suaded Lord Harris, the Governor of Madras, to ap- 
point a commission of inquiry, and the subject was 
busily agitated at the very time that Mr. Barnes made 
his report. The Torture Commission did not send in its 
report till the loth of April, 1855, and it would have 
been madness to let it be known in the previous January, 
that in the territoiy recently acquired from the Sikhs 
torture was so common that its application by men having 
no authority to make arrests disturbed the nightly sleep 
of quiet inhabitants; whilst hope of redress was so 
idle, that th« people never complained to Mri Brereton 
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on tha aabj^ot. What would Parliament say if they 
heard cf the atrooioos outrages perpetrated on. the sub- 
jeets of foreign States by s^rrants of the GovemiDefat 
that aanexed Oude ) If this state of thi^gft preirailed 
in the eouixfcry of the warlike Sikhs, what might be^ 
reasonably assnined with regard to the treatment of 
tke cowMrdly Bengalee^ and the down-trodden peasantry 
of Madras ) '* Hush ! gentlemen ei ike ehairs and eom- 
mijtteea ; let the sleepiii^ diog lie : tide OTer the pccflova 
time, and remember that you hare to be ^ astonished 
and pained' when the Torture Ooaunissioas makes ida. 
statement.*' 

Sixteen months after the date ef Mr« BacmeB^s ra^ 
prart, the Oeurt of Directors addressed the Gccvemer^ 
Gteneral in CSouneil on the subjeet. They affNrofred of 
the de^sion by whieh Mr. Brereton had baui remenFed 
&om the grade cf Depinty-»OoTnmiiMBonffr to thai of aB<" 
siatant^ ''not to be promoted until hb supersers are 
satisfied of his being fit to be entrusted with higher 
authority." Their delay in pronouncing on the majbter 
wai^ it may be iskferred, the vesitlt of their having '^ hesi- 
tated whether offioial misoondnet so glaring, and the 
oanse of so much injtnry and aufienag^ ought to be 
fiaited with a punoshment less seTore than djamiaaal 
from the pubilio serriee." The directors go on to sa;^-^ 
^ Mr. Breretosk's superiors acquit him of any knowlei^e 
ef tho cruelties which were inflicted by the worthlesa 
agents whom he employed. We observe his asBHxaneey 
^So utter^ was I in ignorance of the truth, that eTen te^ 
the last I eouM not realise the &et that any atrocitiea 
had been oommitted. When the veil was once lifted 
from my eyes, I pere^ved at once the whole occurrence^ 
and need hardly obserre the distress of mind and hoiEror 
which I have sujETered at the bare thau^t of being, how* 
ev^er luaoonsciously, the cause of mis^y to others ;' and 
are of opinion that, however much, therefore, Mr. Brere^ 
tan is condemned for acts in excess and in abuse of l^|al 
autherity, both on his own part and on that ef the un- 
principled agents in whom he placed a bbnd and uaJiaaiiteA 
<|mfidence, we axe nev^thel^ persuaded that he £b1^ 
perticipates in the abhorrence with which aete of wilfiiiL 
cruelty and oppression are regarded by the European 
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officers of GrOYemmeiit in India. Under this impression, 
we are induced to refrain from carrying the punishment 
f^ Mr, Brereton's misconduct further than jxm have done. 
We desire, however, that you will inform Mr. Brereton 
that any similar misconduct will result in his immediate 
dismissal £rom the puWe serviee." To show that they 
w^re in earnest, the directors pointed out that the doctor 
of the Lcradianali jail had two of Mr. Brereton'^ victims 
under his eare for two moi^ths in a private room, their 
iAJuries arising from torture. The doctor must hav« 
-seen the wounds and ascertained how they were inflicted. 
Why did he not report the fiicts ? They desired that his 
conduct, and that ££ eyerylK>dy in the jail ab ail owbl'- 
^eecned) should he made the subject of general inquiry. 

Mr. Brereton took his furlough and went home, v&- 
^eeiving of course the usual allowance paid te a civilian in 
England. At the end of ihree years from the date of 
*' leaving the pilot " he will come back, aad find no diffi- 
culty in satisfying his superiors that he is £t to be en- 
trusted again with power ; so thart the entire measure of 
his punishment will be the amount of salary that he lost 
whilst under suspension. Futtoh Jung was sentenced to 
eight years' imjMisonment, and his brwkher was di»nissed 
from Oovemment employment, and their victims were 
compensated out of the public treasury for their suiferings 
ifoy torture. The Loodianah jailer, who xeoeived i^e ^- 
isoners with only a verbal order, and the doctor who 
a.ttended them, were " warned,'* and at ihe &od of two and 
a half years the whole matter was rounded off. The 
Puttiakh Jits will perhaps esdiibit their scars to match 
those -whxoh. their oountr3rm«n may show who fou^t 
for us before Delhi, and the rest of the lato prisonevs 
will of course pxay for tbe contLnuance of the Oompan3^s 

There are now thirty titousand Sikhs in the service of 
the Eaist India Company. We believe they will be true 
t& their salt ; but when the disciples of Nanuk meet in 
ihe sacred eity of TJnmosur, there will not be wanting, 
amongst the stmes of Enj^ish greatness and Sikh courage, 
narratives of the cruel mode in which we ha^ ooeasionaUy 
dealt with the ndi noble and the humble retainer. We have 
«een how Sikhs have been treated in the Punjaub : let us 
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now tell of the way in which law has been administered 
to them in the North-west. 

Some forty-eight years ago, a Brahmin from Saharun- 
poor made his appearance at the Court of Runjeet Singh. 
He was of handsome person and winning address, and 
accomplished as most Brahmins are in the arts of pleasing. 
His religion stood in the way of his advancement, but not 
for long. Khoushal Singh became a Sikh, and in time 
rose to be Jemadar of the Deoree, or Lord of the Entry, 
the virtual prime minister of the Punjaub. His two 
brothers hastened to share his fortunes, and rose to offices 
of distinction. One of them had a son named Tej Singh, 
the traitor who sold his country to the British in the first 
Sikh campaign ; the other is represented by a boy of whom 
more will be said in season. 

The influence of Khoushal Singh lasted for many years^ 
during which time he amassed enormous wealth ; but a 
youth, named Goolab Singh, was one day accepted as a 
recruit in his regiment of horse, who soon caught the eye of 
the Maharajah, and rapidly mounted the ladder of ad- 
vancement. He, too, called his relatives about him, and 
the Eajpoot faction in time gained paramount sway. 
Khoushal Singh sank quietly into a subordinate position ; 
but it was not until the life of his master was drawing 
visibly to an end that he began to put in practice a 
long-meditated resolution of transporting his family and 
riches into the British territory. He fixed one portion of 
his household at Hurdwar, and commenced building a 
magnificent palace at Ekree, near Sirdhana, in the Meerut 
district. The house was built under the superintendence 
of an Italian architect, Signor Reghelini, who had designed 
the cathedra, and the Begum Sumroo's palace at Sird- 
hana ; and when finished, it was inhabited by the fisivourite 
wife of Khoushal Singh, and the two wives of his eldest 
son, Kishen Singh, for whom the chief part of his wealth 
was intended. Treasure to the amount of 300,000ZL wa& 
said to be deposited in the vaults at Ekree, in gold mohurs, 
ingots, and jewels. The money for building the Ekree 
palace was entirely disbursed by Motee Bam, a Hindu of 
the writer caste, who, during the lifetime of Khoushal 
Singh, managed his domestic affairs.^ At(^]^at place he 
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paid the pensions and salaries of all the servants, and was 
even entrusted with the superintendence of the house- 
hold ; the females of the fiimily being authorized to enter 
the zenana, and see that matters were properly conducted 
in the absence of the lord. Dewan Kour, the wife of 
Khoushal Singh, with her daughters-in-law, received thdr 
allowances at his hand, and, in every respect^ Motee Earn 
acted as the representative of the head of the family. 

Khoushal Singh died in 1844, and his son Kiahen 
Singh, then at Ls^ore, performed the funeral ceremonies of 
his parent, and daimed the property. But the troubles 
ia the Punjaub hindered him from coming to take posses* 
sion. On the application of Motee Bam, who was con* 
£rmed in his position of steward, he sent ^own a reinforce- 
ment to the Sikh guard at Ekree, from the retainers of 
the £Ekmi]y at Lahore, with orders that they were to obey 
his cousin, a boy of twelve or thirteen, and Motee Bam. 
The force now amounted to nineteen men, under the com- 
mand of Jemadar Kyroddeen, a Mahomedan of good fEunily, 
and a zealous adherent of the house of Khoushal Singh. 

In the lajtter end of 1844 the magistrate and collector 
of Meerut was informed that there were two parties con- 
tending for the right of possession at Ekree — the one 
representing the interests of Kishen Singh, and the other 
being a Brahmin of Deobund, named Bhugwan Singh, 
who married a daughter of Khoushal Singh's, by Dewan 
Kour. Motee Bam gav/e in a petition, and claimed pro- 
tection, which was opjK>sed by a counter-petition from the 
widow, who affirmed that she wished to be placed imder 
the guardianship of her son-in-law. The magistrate or- 
dered the Kotwal of Sirdhana to inquire into the facts of 
the case. He did so, and reported that the family of 
Motee Bam were living in the house, as they had done 
for years past, and that there had been no breach of the 
peace. 

Here was a case for the sole intervention of the civU 
tribunal, but the nature of rights and the claims of juris- 
diction are sometimes confounded in courts which claim 
to be ruled by equity and conscience, rather than by 
statutes and precedents. The matter was again brought 
before the magistrate, who bound both parties, under 
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lieavy Tocognumtces, not to go xkear the house ; but on re- 
feronoe to the judge, Mr. Begbie, that functaonary decided 
that the ocder should be relaxed in fEtvour of Bhug'wan 
^agh, who it was considered had a right, in conseqtienoe 
of kis near relationship, to visit the widow ajid ofi^r her 
^viee and ooiuralation. As for Motee Bam, he was d^ 
buc^d ftom all access, and induced to b^ that he mi^ 
be formalij released from his responsibilit j. ^< Since it » 
tke pleasure of the Sirk«ur^-^-«uch was the purport of his 
petition--^^1^Lat I dbould not be aMowed to look after irf 
Master's property, let Bhugwan ^ngh, or the servants <q£ 
ihfe Great Company, oome and take an inventory of eveiy- 
tking, and give me « receipt for it. How else shall I 
look mj master in ihe £ioe, when his wealth, which he left 
in my osre, is earrted away And ruined 1" 

t><i&& not the reader already divine how affidrs will ter- 
MBEMitel Boma thiiiy lakhs are in dispute; the rival 
•dnaMttts «ct «i Brahmin residing dose at hand, the other 
401 unknown Sikh at Lahcn:^ who is refresented by a 
wxJtor and a l>oy, and who will soon be a nsaiiQiiai enemy 
of ikii British 1 The contest is carried on in an obsoure 
^corner of the East, where journalism has no infioence, and 
'pufolio ^nion is unkaown. We feel that the deifeat of 
Mertee H^axn. is ceitani, but no one can guess the dhte which 
:is m store for hisn. 

A word or tw^ df neeesaary digreaaion at this point of 
the nanrative* Fourteen years "sdnce ihe ooUectorate of 
Meerut had a very bad reptrtatvon, as any one may find 
0at who will take the trouble to read the reports upon 
the divil and oriniinai administration of justice in the 
Northrwest »t ^xe period in question^ It was declared 
that m&te ftAuduient suits were instituted in that district 
than in any other. Great numbers naf persons were 
arrested, and aubsequenidy dismissed without «^parent 
cause; and the highest authorities debated upon the most 
efiectual nseans of enfordng l^e ex6Cu<»on of the tiecrees 
of the dvil •courts, which in the Meerut district w^re little 
better than waste paper in most instanoes. A man might 
get his vmlMt^ but to realiro the fruits of it was alto- 
gether another matter. If the law had favoured the 
{^binti^ the fact was a good reason why the native offi- 
cials should favour the defendant, except, indeed, the 
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former could show bett^ reasons than he dared to produce 
in court for being allowed to get execution. Hence the 
course of justice was impeded, and a host of evils en^ 
coumged ; the growing prosperity of the Omlah being the 
onlj signs that any dass of men in a zillah, containing a 
population of nearly a million of souls, were reapng 
l^eftefit from the mode in which it was governed. 

The native officers in. i^e district were remaii^ly 
unanimous^ and strid^ly €OK)perative in carrying on their 
business. Tl&ere were thirty-lbur who belonged to a sin^e 
hmoilj, the head of which, a Bajpoot, some few genera- 
ixfms bade embraced the Mahomedan £aith, to which 
Ills ^teso^idants have ainoe adhered. A Hindu proverb 
jtws iiiim<HtaliMd a striking trait of the feimily character ; 
ihe treachery of a Kombo is set down as a ink which the 
Asiatic world may take for granted. At tiie time w^e 
iKpeaik of, diey held every post of importance st Meerut^ 

The magistrate and collector was very fond of society, 
•aBMi society in turn was very fond of him. In the hot 
seasons he wm an invaluable acquisition to the sporting 
ciroles at Simla and Mussouri, inasmuch as he played for 
large sums, which he always lost and always paid. No 
one ever suspected him of unfoir play, since the longer he 
sat at tabic, and ike higher the stakes were rais^ the 
more money he had to pay at settling time. FdOcs pitied 
his iU-fortune; bat mnce somebody must lose^ it was 
agreed on all sides that the lot oo«dd not foil upon one 
who was likely to bear it witii more good temper, and 
repair it with greater focility. 

Wo must xiow |iick our way over a very difficult bit of 
gtonnd, which requires to be trodden with mudi care and 
circumspection. In May, 18dl, « smaQ band X3i prisoaoers 
might iatave been seen on the road from Agra to Meenst 
Their guards were strictly ei^otned to prevent ih&BL hold- 
ing communication with any persoa whatever, and, to that 
end, they dosed up round ikem. at meal times, and dili'- 
gentiy w a t A ed th^ as they slept. One of the criminals 
was a Hindoo of mature age^ with a broken and dejected 
air, who seemed to have n^baudoDed all hope of change. 
The other was a fine-looking, courtier-like man, whom 
chains and a folon's garb had not robbed of a natural 
grace and dignity. They were Motee Ram and Kyroddeen, 
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wlio had been sent for frem the Agra jail to give evidence 
in the inquiry then pending, and the object of the jealous 
precautions observed during the journey was to satisfy 
the mind of the Commissioner that they had not been in- 
structed or informed in any way as to how they should 
act, or what was expected from them. 

The testimony on which the collector and magistrate's 
conduct was sifted, must be taken just for what it is 
worth. It charged two of the Kumboa with oormptiony 
and we had better not say what else it pretended to show. 
Motee Earn was declared to have given one of these mea 
10,000 rupees, and a promissory note for 40,000 rupees, 
on condition of being allowed to hold Ekree, which coming 
to the ears of Bhugwan Singh, that shrewd individual, 
who knew the influence of ready cash, offered half a lakh 
down, which was accepted. Most likely there is not a 
word of truth in either case. What follows is beyond the 
reach of doubt and cavil. * 

Some days after the judge had decided that Bhugwan 
Singh had leave to visit the house at Ekree, word was 
brought to Motee Bam that the treasure was in the course 
of removal to Deobund, and would soon be entirely car- 
ried away. As stated beforehand, his request to be fur- 
nished with a receipt for the delivery of ihe property to 
the magistrate or Bhugwan Singh had not been complied 
with, and in an unlucky moment he addressed himself to 
Kyroddeen and the Sikh guard, and asked if they intended 
to prove unfaithful to their salt by allowing their mas- 
ter's property to be made away with? The Sepoys re- 
plied that of course they would obey the orders of himself 
and Dabee Sehaee ; on which the whole party marched 
over to Ekree, and finding the entrance defended by the 
servants of Bhugwan Singh, forced their way in, one man 
being wQunded in the scuffle. The ejected faction has- 
tened to give the alarm that a band of dacoits had stormed 
and held possession of the house ; but first they took the 
precaution to lock the outer doors on the declared ruffians, 
a proceeding which evinced a great deal of reUanoe on the 
mildness of their demeanour to the inmates of the zenana, 
and an equally anxious wish to take* care of their persons 
till the arrival of assistance from without. 
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The entranoe into Ekree was effected about nine p.m., 
and soon after daylight the following morning a portion of 
the police battalion, under Captain Chiene, and a large body 
of men, headed by the magistrate^ reached the spot, which 
is twelve miles from Meerut. Captain Chiene, who marched 
with an advanced guard, and all due military precaution, 
was surprised, on coming up, to see Motee Bam at one of 
the verandahs. " What are you doing there T said the 
captain. " I am taking care of the house," replied Motee 
Ram ; " but Bhugwan Singh's people have locked us in." 
There is reason to believe that the captain was puzzled 
what to make of the matter ; but he summoned the party 
inside to surrender^ and the doors being nnfastened, 
twenty men, each armed with a musket and sword, came 
out, and fell in as prisoners, in regular rank and file. 
Motee Ham, and the child, Dabee Sehaee, were also seized, 
and the captives being marched some distance out of the 
village, were seated on the ground and searched. In the 
sand near them were found some articles of jewellery, said 
to have been taken fi*om Ekree. The Sepoys denied all 
knowledge of them ; but of coiirse they were not believed. 
They proved that, on entering th/e house, they had placed 
guards over the apartments ci the females and the trea- 
sury, and found that the latter contained only 2d,000 
rupees. Perhaps they urged that robbers, after having 
had the opportunity of ransacking houses, were always 
anxious to make their escape; whilst, if they found that 
hopeless, and knew that a force was coming to capture 
them, they would take care that none of the plunder should 
be found on them. What their line of argument really 
was we cannot say; but in due time they were committed 
to the sessions, and sentenced by Mr. Begbie, as dacoits, to 
periods of imprisonment varying from fourteen to ten 
years, in the Agra jail. Here is the definition of the 
offence with which they were charged : — " Dacoity : rob- 
bery by open violence ; — any person or persons who in 
the day or night go forth with any offensive weapons, or 
in a gang, with or without an offensive weapon, with the 
criminal intent of committing a robbery." 

Thus those poor foreigners, the Sikh Sepoys, for their 
fidelity to their master, were punished as burglars. Their 
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sole duty in this life wa& to render abedieace to the man 
who fed them. What did diey know of decrees of ejection^ 
^ind bonds of recognisanoe l Their chie& aaid to them, 
" Go," and they had gone. They did the work which they 
had covenanted to }>erform, and their English judge esti- 
nabbed and rewarded it. 

It was an e£Sective way t>f terminarting a ia.wsuit and 
^reatiAig a title. To charge Motee Ram, the original 
^' wan in posseaaiaa,*' with the offence of dacoity ; wi^ 
4$tealing that which, in the eye of ike law, was his own 
property 1 Mr. Begbie scorned the add of John Doe and 
Bidiard Boe. His law was as swift as that oi Judge 
Lynch, and almost as much to be venerated 

Years rolled away, many <^ the Sepoys died, and the 
rest might have been seen grinding otta daily, with Mters 
i&a each limk Dahee Sehaee, who was releaaed on account 
of hifl tend^ age, lives at Kurd war. His uncle, Ki^^^i 
Sin^ didd in IS^O ; and in the attempt to have the case 
aRH»pened, Dabee Sehaee brought forward ihe evidence 
that we have detailed. Tej Singh, the present head of 
the &inily, enjoyed the reward of having given Lord 
BJaniinge a victory, and a step in the peerage, and was 
not likely to ti'ouble himself wiUi tho £ftte of the poor 
iBtainers of his house. But at Last Motee Bam and 
Xyroddeen -w&ce released The collector deed a jud;^ ; 
Bhugwan Singh bought a zemindary, and no one was 
greatly discontented, except it might be the people vHio 
are too low, or Providence which is too high, to intei^sro 
in such matters. 

Our next illustration is drawn from the Madras PreGo.- 
4ency« It contains a greater variety of incident, and shows 
how powerless even the Privy Oounoil and the Queen are 
to enlbisoe the doing of jufitiee in India. 

The noEt&em districts of Madras bear a marked resem- 
blance to the Highlands of Scotland, both in physiQal 
oonformation and the social c<Midition of the people, as 
both existed a hundred years since. The head men were 
feudal chiefe owning large tracts of land partially re^ 
claimed, and paying but a nominal tax to ^e sovereign 
power. When the !&iglish found thdr way to this remote 
part of. the country, they thought it advisable to deal 
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liberally vnsQi tht pett j ruleara oi the KeKrihsTQ CircaFS^ 
both from tbe dWeiiilty of oQeremg them, adad the unprcH 
fit»He results e£ seyere measareai Thej settled the land- 
taXy therefore, at satj per oeat. of the nett income rcaJdaed, 
and allowed the landholders to levj eertasii petty imm 
and cnstkmvm. The latter w&ee alti^wards abolished, but 
idwt rereenuie demand wm iiiiMiiliteiied, suimuds hftTii^ befin 
giTeiEi to the aBemiadairs at the oQtset of our eosake^xmi 
-with thenD„ in eorafiariEiaidon of thow gmeAni hj the porar* 
TioioB ruleani of the eoiimtxy. 

Amongst the most dbtingnished of those great landed 
prof>ri«tcar& was Yeiboai^eddT^ Kaadoe^ the Bi^ah of Yasa- 
reddj. His estates sire^dBked for zncoe thaa a hmMked 
nutos akng the &rtile banks; c^ the Kistaaikv nod omt- 
sktod o£ masxyr hmmidred Tillages svarming with iikhahi^ 
tants, and rich in •Teij kind ef tvepM^ ettltimrtioiu 
His :&ith^r ajoid himseif l^d heilped the Sn^ieh in their 
attaskpt to get a footing in the eountrj, and of all their 
tenants, none paid sa wM and regukify. There mx» 
fri^tiid lamines in Guoatoor aad et^ northesxfe ddfitzicts 
in 17^1 and 1802^ arisiiig in & great measure firaM tibe* 
tc^l rwgleet V(r Ckxrerasfteiit of the taaekB And w!ato> 
ocmraea bicntlt bj former possessors of the km^ ; a gv<eat 
Mk in prices occioTed in 179€^7, and in 181€ the PindMr-> 
lies swept like a eomibined whirhrind and pestilttMa e^rer 
^ne whole &ce of the land, bni the Eajah paid up in all 
Qsaes the fall revenue elaim of 68,00<6i?. per anniym, said 
this in spite of the most larish personal outlay dtsring' 
his whole lifetime. He had built palaces and pagodas 
without BUBEnber, and spared no cost in the waj of bujing 
pow» in thi& life, and a title to heaven in the next. The 
Nizam gaTe.him the title of Munnay SdLtan in exduoige 
for an offering of 35,000^ Bajee ^RsbO^ the ex-Peishwa of 
the Mahrattas, took his monej and gave oompliments in 
return. He w^hed himself onee against gold, and twiee^ 
against silver, and eaeh time emptied the seales into the 
yawning poekets of the Brahmins. He maintalaied the 
largest foUewing, pxtiehased the most derent prayers and 
tike most beanti^ wives, azkd at bis death died the pos- 
sessor of wide-unread fasne, and of half a million in hard 
cask It wasneedliidtadwett.upon this example of Eie^^ 
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wealth and extravagance, that the reader might realize 
the full significance of what is about to follow. 

The Bajah Yencatreddy died in 1815, and his son, who 
succeeded to the estates, lived ten years, during which 
time the greater portion of the half million in money dis- 
appeared. Kajah Jugganatha left two wives and two 
adopted sons. The one, Lutchmeputty Naidoo, who was 
first chosen, was a child of only six years ; ihe other, 
Bamanadha Baboo, had reached the age when, according 
to Hindoo law, he might enter into the possession of pro- 
perty. The wives, who had procured the respective 
adoptions, took, of course, separate gides : a lawsuit was 
commenced in 1829, and pendmg its settlement the Govern- 
ment officers took possession of the land. In other words, 
the estates were put into Chancery, only that, in Madras, 
it is the Board of Bevenue that appoint the receiver. In 
this case the property passed under the control of the 
authorities, not only unincumbered, but with a surplus of 
nearly 50,000^. in the public treasury. 

If vultures have any sense of gratitude for fat carcases 
vouchsafed to them, we may infer that the revenue officers 
thanked the gods for this glorious opportunity of plunder. 
The tenures of subordinate posts in the districts where the 
estates lay became materially shortened. The hungry 
Brahmins came from all quarters, fed, grew fiit, and dropped 
off, to make room for friends and relations, all keen of 
appetite, and skilled in tearing up the corpus, from which 
law and industry, the life and soul, had departed. No 
more was heard of surplus revenue, and the estates soon 
ceased to yield even the amount of the Government tax* 
The reserved fund was attacked, and vanished almost in 
an instant. It was a race against litigation, which might 
possibly be terminated at any moment, when the lands 
would revert to the management of the proprietor. To 
guard against the consequences of such a calamity was the 
ceaseless occupation of the collector's establishment. 

The result of the suit in the Company's Court was fa^- 
vourable to the pretensions of Bamanadha Baboo, who was 
declared the lawful heir to the zemindary, and petitioned 
to be put in possession. But the guardians of Lutchme* 
putty had appealed to the king in council,^bnd aj law. 
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passed by the imperial legislature, specially provided for 
such cases. Either the appellant or the respondent might 
have the management of the estates, on giving full security 
for the satisfaction of the final decree. It was but fair 
that Ramanadha should have the control of the property ; 
but since the decision of the highest tribunal might be 
against him, when he would be liable for every shilling of 
profit that he had received, he must place in the hands of 
the Court the most complete security for the amount of 
suj^lus rent. In answer to an application, the Sudder 
Court fixed the security at the sum of 25,000^. per annum. 
The finding of such an amount at the end of every 
twelvemonth suited neither the means nor the inclinations 
of Eamanadha, but a shrewd man in the East is seldom at 
a loss how to get over such a difficulty, when in such a 
position. The Court's decree had given him possession of 
the personal property of Jugganatha, and he could raise 
money without trouble. At this crisis of his fortunes he 
sent a sum of 17,000^. to the Presidency, and soon after it 
reached the capital instructed his vakeel to renew his ap- 
plication for possession without giving security. In the 
teeth of the clear letter and spirit of the law, and of the 
Court's previous decision, it seemed little else than an im- 
pertinence to the judges and a waste of money to the 
client ; but, strange to say, the Sudder reversed their pre- 
vious conclusion, and in spite of King's and Company's law 
they now decided that Kamanadha should have the estates. 
Nothing, it must be understood, is ever considered to be 
finally settled in the Company's highest Court. The judges, 
some of whom, perhaps, have never sat on a bench of jus- 
tice until the day when they were placed at the head of 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction over the teeming mil- 
lions of Hindostan, are enlightened enough not to care 
for precedents. It was no matter for wonderment, there- 
fore, in Madras or Bengal, that a " final order" should be 
reconsidered and reversed ; but in this instance it was 
thought to be rather stretching a point to set aside an 
Act of Parliament which was in accordance with the 
simplest principles of equity. However, that was a mere 
matter of opinion, nothing more ! 

The interests of Lutchmeputty were considerably da- 
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maged by this last decision. Hitherto^ Banmnac&a had a 
eommoQ cause with himself in guarding against the spoli- 
ation of the estates ; but heineeforth the latter would only 
seek to make a purse £[>r himself, so as to be ind^>end^it 
of the final disposition of the property. The Sudder Courfc^ 
in assigning reasons for allowing him to get possession, 
said no security was required, because the zemindar's prcK 
fits had disappeared, wlulst, as to the Grovemment revenue, 
the pnUic officers would of course take care to realiae that 
aa it fell due. The rw^less dishonesty of thia statement 
was patent to themselres, and to all who were aequasnted 
with the refrmwB system c^ Madras. The regulations gave,. 
t» be snre^ the moat ample powers for the reoovery of the 
State daesy dtiier by the immediate seizure and confine 
meat ef the de&uher, the sale of personal property, or die 
attaehmeiKt of the hmd ; bat, owing to the finghtfni pie»« 
sore of the CcOPremment deamnd, it waa found expedieniy 
in the case of all settled estates, to take what could behad 
from the arnnn^HjTf and allow ^e anears to aocumulateaii 
twelme per eeiil inteirea^. Bamapadha, it was known^ 
would exaet aU that he oould get from the ryoti^ aond hand 
oyer as little as the coUeetor's people would consent to 
take. The goose had merely dbanged hands ; tiiemode of 
obtaining the g(^da[& egg» waa the same under the rule iof 
either party. 

The assigned reaacma of the Sudder Court l(^ its last 
order gave Lutehmi^^ty, of course, a right to come lor- . 
ward at any time, if he oould show that they were not eon* f 
aistent with the state of the facts. This priyilege h») 
ayailed himself of by frequent remonstrances, imtil at last i 
the judges were worried into addressing a letter to the! 
Bevenue Board, in which th^ asked whether it was tr«e<& 
as the a^^Uant r^>eatedly asserted, that Eamanadha waA 
wasting the property for hi& own gain ? The publio de-m 
partmeats in question are located four milea i^art, but it \ 
took sev^ftteen months to get an answer to this communis | 
cation. At the end of that period the Rerenue Board J 
replied, that all whk^ had been allied on tiie subject was 
quite iacme. The estates were now hear&ly indebted on.' 
account of arrears, and they had just given an order to 
attach the apffnindary. n ] \ 
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It is but a small leap from the frying-pan into the fire. 
The collector's men were again in possession, and there 
were still some good pickings on the bones. The Govern- 
ment authorities had first swallowed up the 50,00OL a 
year that used to find its way into the pockets of the 
zemindar, next they got rid of the balance in the treasury, 
and thirdly they accumulated a debt of 140,000^. for ar- 
rears. Eamanadha's addition to the latter reached 76,000^., 
so that at the time of the second attachment the en- 
tire arrears standing against the estate amounted to 
216,000^. The stone had now got to the middle of the 
descent, and was sure to reach the bottom. 

In 1842 the Court of Directors were induced to make 
one of those benevolent interpositions in favour of theip 
Indian subjects which read to such advantage in Blue 
Books and speeches in Parliament. They wished to save 
from utter ruin those fine old fafnilies whose estates were 
now hopelessly involved, mainly, of course, through their 
own dissipated course of life and want of business habits, 
but owing, perhaps, in a small degree, to hard times and 
a very little of undue pressure on the part of the local 
government. The Madras authorities were directed to 
call on the zemindars to surrender their title-deeds, so as 
to enable Government to deal with the estates as effec- 
tually as if they had been acquired at public auction. The 
collectors were then to set on foot a detailed survey of 
each property, to execute works of irrigation and general 
improvement, and finally to make liberal agreements with 
the cultivators before giving back possession to the owners^ 
Attributing in some degree the depressed condition of the 
estates to the frequent changes of management, arising 
from the constant transfer of collectors from one district 
to another, they proposed that these gentlemen should be 
tempted, by the offer of higher salaries, to remain in their 
appointment. The zemindars were to have a suitably 
allowance, and the discharge of their private debts should 
be left to the discretion of the authorities. 

The Government of Madras handed the above instruc- 
tions to the Board of Revenue, and the latter passed them 
on to the collector, directing that *^ Mr. Stokes should, in 
the first instance, ascertain from the zemindai's whether 

8 
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ihey are ^willing to surrender their esfcates on the terms 
proposed by the Honourable Court, which he should take 
especial care to have explained to them j and/' said the 
Board, -with a touch of grim humour, " considering the 
ahemativey the application is not likely to be reficused." 
Hamanadha Baboo did, however, hold out for a time ; but 
on being threatened with a sale he gave up his title-deeds, 
received a pension of 1200^. a year, and waited, with the 
test of the Guntoor landholders, for the good times which 
the Honourable Company had in store for them. 

The collector received the instructions of the Board, and 
acted thereupon as the Company's servants have been in 
the habit of proceeding since the days of Warren Hastings 
with regard to similar documents. He filed them, and 
took no further notice. Whenever he drew the increased 
allowance suggested as the proper compensation for the 
increased labour imposed upon him; when the zemindars 
-sent in their quarterly petitions; when he saw the cattle 
ai the peasantry dying in the beds of the dry water- 
courses; or passed in his palanquin through the roofless 
and deserted villages, he might possibly thmk of his duty 
<:^ promoting works of irrigation — of giving comfort to 
the ryot, and restoring wealth to the ruined noble; but 
«ach reflections would only have a temporary eflect. The 
district must send forward its usual quota of revalue, and 
those who left him without a suiplus were answerable for 
the n^lect of public works and the breach of private 
-obligationa. And hence it was that the aemindaries pro- 
gressed from bad to worse lor four years longer. No 
«n^ step had been taken in the path chalked out in 
1S42; and at last the Marquis of Tweeddale, a pious, 
■conscientious governor, gave his coEosent to the absolute 
«ale of the estates. There was no one near him who had 
•cared to say that Qovemment had already obtained pos* 
aession of the lands as absolutely as if they had acquired 
them by purchase; that improvements could be made 
neither cheaper nor better by a change oi title; and that, 
'above all, the estates had been surrendered on tibe express 
condition that they should be given haadk. Such considep 
nations eoneenied no one in office, and so the Yasareddy 
^nmindary in Guntoor, the debt upon it inpi^aaed by the 
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sum of 38,000^. since the title-deeds and responsibility- 
had been transferred to the State, was put tip to auction 
in 1846, and bought by the Government for 500/. Now 
they had got rid of the rival Eajahs and their claims, and 
could see their way in the matter of making paying im- 
provements. 

All this time the appeal to the King in Council was 
pending. The papers had gone home in 1832, and four- 
teen years had elapsed without the slightest notice being 
taken of the matter. There were no witnesses to be 
examined, and the lower courts had taken care to exact 
the deposit of what was considered a sufficient sum to 
cover costs. But the East India Company were not con- 
cerned in the settlement of such causes, and what could 
women and children in India know of the Mray to proceed ? 
What would a Leicestershire squire of the old school be 
likely to make of a suit which must be carried on in a 
strange tongue, in courts sitting fifteen thousand miles 
off? Perhaps the Yasareddy appeal might have been 
unheard at this moment, had not Lord Brougham, with 
that practical sagacity which has made him so truly 
famous, discerned a mode of redressing one of the evils 
of Indian administration of justice. A bill was passed 
compelling the Company to prosecute all such appeals aa 
were then on hand, and making provision for the prc^r 
disposal of such cases in future. Under the provisions of 
this Act, the Yasareddy suit was brought to a hearing 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
1848. The decision of the Sudder Court was reversed, 
and Lutchmeputty Naidoo declared sole heir to the entire 
zemindary. 

There was much feasting in the halls of Lutchmeputty 
Naidoo> now a man of twenty-three, when the Queen's 
decree was made known. Old ryots thought oi the days 
of Yencatreddy, and believed that they might come round 
again, and his Mends lauded the justice of the Queen's 
courts, where a man's rights could only rest in abeyance 
for a season. In due course, Lutchmeputty presented a 
petition to the Sudder Court, and, filing the decree of the 
Privy Council, prayed to be put in possession. The 
judges took the matter into consideration, ^ud, reciting 
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in their proceedings the absolute title now vesting in the 
petitioner to the property left by Jugganatha, they decided 
to collect the costs of the appeal in the first instance. The 
Company's biQ for bringing the case to hearing amounted 
to 32,000?., which they required to be paid as a prelimi- 
nary measure. The securities deposited in the first 
instance might realize perhaps, with interest, 10,000?., and 
he had now to. find the balance. The Rajah, though rich 
in parchments, had no cash, and the judge of the district 
where he resided was instructed to seize his horses, ele- 
phants, and whatever personal property could be laid hold 
of. Lutchmeputty remonstrated against a proceeding 
which seemed to imply that he was rather worse off than 
before, and had made a heavy loss by being declared the 
heir to 50,000?. a year. The judge consented to stay the 
sale of his household gear for a short time, but asked 
what he wanted with elephants and their trappings? 
They were only for rich men, and he was not of that class. 

The lapse of another month enlightened the landless 
Rajah to the true worth of the decree for which 32,000/. 
had been charged. When the Company's Courts had sold 
him up entirely, he was told that there was nothing to be 
handed over to him. The Government had bought his 
Guntoor estates two years back, and as for the Masulipa- 
tam villages, he might have them upon payment of the 
arrears, amounting to 280,000?. Neither oyster nor 
shell came into his possession. The Revenue Board cared 
nothing for the decree of the Privy Council, of which he 
should have speedy proof It declared him the sole owner 
of the estates, and nothing could divest him of that title 
short of new legal proceedings, or of his own act of aliena- 
tion. The decree was filed in the Sudder Court in 
October, 1848 ; and in April, 1849, the Board put up ta 
auction the Masulipatam property, as the estates of Ra- 
manadha Baboo, and bought it as such on behalf of 
Government. There ! let him tell that to the Queen and 
the Judicial Committee. 

It was told to the Queen and the Judicial Committee f 
and in July, 1854, the members of that august body,, 
after hearing the Rajah's petition, which perhaps startled 
them somewhat, recommended her Majesty to make 
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Another order for putting Lutcbmeputty in possession. 
The second mandate was issued, and it was now thought 
justice would be done at last. Two hundred pounds 
more were spent in getting the matter argued in the 
Sudder Court, which finally dismissed the petition for 
execution of the Queen's decree, and told the Kajah that, 
if he wanted the estates, he must begin by filing suits 
a,gainst the Company in the Zillah Courts. There must 
be a suit for each estate, and a third for the sum originally 
deposited in the treasury. The first sheet of paper used 
in each cause would cost 100^., and each separate page of 
the proceedings would cost four shillings. In time the 
eases would come to the Sudder in appeal, when the same 
expense would be incurred over again ; and, at last, it 
vould be appealed to the Privy Council, when the Rajah 
must deposit in hard cash security for the full amount of 
the estimated costs. Lutchmeputty, who is a fine speci- 
men of the Hindoo gentleman, still occasionally visits 
Madras, vaguely fancying that changes of ministry in 
England might help him ; but he has given up that hope 
since the last appointment of a secretary to the Board of 
Control. In reply one day to a remark of condolence, he 
said, '^ You think it is a hard case ? I can assure you 
that there are a hundred stories much worse than mine." 
We have spoken of suits and suitors ; let us now speak 
of judges. The highest judicial tribunal under the Com- 
pany's government is called the Sudder Adawlut on the 
civil, and Sudder Nizamut on the criminal, side. It con- 
sists of three judges, who sit regularly, and a member of 
Council, who is ex officio, and only takes his seat on very 
rare occasions. Every civil cause, except the very lowest, 
may come in appeal laefore the court, and every criminal 
sentence passed by a judge or magistrate is reviewed as a 
matter of course. It has the privilege of enliancing as 
well as mitigating punishment, and can order a man to be 
hanged whom the judge below only considered deserving 
of transportation, or it may release him unconditionally. 
A single judge sitCing on either side of the court has the 
same power as if the whole were present. If the entire 
authority of the courts of assize throughout England were 
vested in the Court of Queen's Bench, the judges would 
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have no wider jurisdiction than is exercised by the Sadder 
Courts in India. 

Exactly ten years since the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
then Governor of Madras, suspended the three judges of 
the Sudder Court in that Presidency, and the Court of 
Directors, on being appealed to, made the removal perma- 
nent. Of course the circumstance excited much local 
comment, and gave rise to a lengthened correspondence 
between the Government and the judges ; but when the 
latter had spoken their minds with re^uxL to the conduct 
of Lord Tweeddale, they proceeded to give their opiniona 
of each other. The first judge, speaking <^ the third, 
asked the Court of Directors as follows : — ^** Why should 
the responsibility of such an appointment, which placed 
the disposal of landed and other property, and of sums of 
money unlimited in value and amoimt, tc^ether with the 
powers of life and death, in the hands of an incompetent 
person — or, to speak more correctly, why should the results 
of such an appointment, and which, as evinced by the 
memorial, followed as a matter of course, attach in any 
way, direct or indirect, by inference or otherwise, to your 
memorialist T Of the second judge, the same weighty 
authority wrote, that "he was in a state which had pro- 
strated his judgment to a degree subversive of official 
usefttlness ;" and the third judge wrote of the first, that 
he was " a canting hypocrite, a pitiful scoundrel — ^held in 
the lowest repute, and incapable of adhering to the truth 
in any statement, verbal or written." We have tried to- 
fancy what the public would say in England if Sir 
Samuel Coleridge drew such a pen-and-ink portrait of 
Lord Campbell ; but the imagination refuses to compasa 
it. In Madras the statement scarcely provoked notice ; 
it seemed to be in accordance with the system of things ; 
a little too violent, perhaps ; but then allowance must be 
made for excited feelings. Any astonishment that a 
stranger might have felt on the subject would have been 
mitigated a few months a^rwards, when a member <^ 
the Board of Revenue, who had repeatedly officiated for 
months as a Sudder judge, was sentenced by the Que^i'ii 
Court to six months' imprisonment for Jjie crime of 
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The fool, the firebrand, and the judge denounced by 
his colleague as something worse, had sat on the highest 
seats of justice for years ; and, if what thej said of each 
other were true, what an amount of mischief and misery 
they must have wrought amongst twenty-three millions. 
of people 1 Yet neither in their cases, nor in that of the 
official who was so terribly punished, did the Government 
erer think of interfering to check the scandal, of the 
existence of which they could not possibly be ignorant^ 
The judges were removed because they had quarrelled 
with the local authorities, and not on the score of their 
proved tmfitness for office. They were degraded as civi- 
lians, but not as judiciaries ; for being insubordinate, and 
&ot for being destitute alike of wisdom and sell-TeBpecL 
Too bad at hist for Lord Tweeddale, they had always been 
good enough for the people. 

A similar result was exhibited in Bombay, where, in 
18d3, Lord Falkland removed two of the Sudder judges 
on account of comments made upon their private cha> 
racters in a Bombay newspaper. Had the wel&re of the 
public or the purity of the judicial bench been objects of 
the smallest regard, the Government would have saved 
themselves much pain and the service much discredit. 
Men asked why it was that a measure, which ou^t to 
have originated with the highest authority, was allowed 
to become the work of a journalist I It was honestly 
enough avowed that the articles in the newspaper formed 
the grounds upon which the judges had been deposed &om 
their high places; but the editor neither created the 
public scandal nor intensified it, so fiir as Bombay was 
concerned. He merely related to persons at a distance 
fisMsts which everybody in the Western Presidency were 
long acquainted with. It was impossible not to see that 
the judges were in reality punished, not for indebtedness^ 
immorality, or for exposing the Sudder Court to the 
chances of contempt and suspidion, but for having been 
written about in a public journal. Whatever of actual 
mischief resulted from their conduct existed indepen- 
dently of newspaper comments. All the drcumstanoes 
which had been treated as a bar to their continued em- 
ployment as dispensers of justice, must have been cur* 
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rently talked of in English drawing-rooms and mttive 
bazaars long before the Gazette dared to allude to them* 
It was an error, in fiict, to assert that the scandal grew 
out of the leading articles, as it was a blundering poli<^ 
to let people see that the press took better care of the 
public interests than the Grovemment. If the judges 
were innocent of offences which deserved so severe a 
punishment, no difficulty in the way of convicting their 
slanderers could justify the €k)vemment in disgracing 
them ; and if they were guilty, it should not have been 
left to a private individual to ordain and ensure their 
down&lL 

The Court of Directors approved in each instance of the 
removal of the judges ; but the latter had to be provided 
for in future, and it is in the mode of caring for them that 
we detect the true character of Indian rule. Of the 
Madras officiab, two had served their time, and accepted 
retiring pensions ; but the third judge had no desire to 
leave the service, and, by prescription, the Grovemment 
were bound to give him a salary equal to that which he 
had last enjoyed. There were no posts, except in the 
Bevenue Board, to which such a rate of income was at- 
tached ; and, under any kind of administration, it was 
thought indispensable to have none but clever men in that 
department. It was needful, then, to secure the mun 
object in view, that he should go into the judicial line 
again, and so they gave him a sessions judgeship, and, in 
due time, his decisions came up to the Sudder Court to 
be reviewed by the men whom he had reviewed five or 
six years beforehand. One of these decisions concerned 
the right of certain parties to a piece of ground. Wit- 
nesses for the plaintiffs deposed that to their knowledge 
the ground sued for had been in the possession of the 
claimants' ancestors, on which the moonsiff gave it in their 
&vour. The defendants appealed to the judge. They 
said these witnesses are all men of middle age, and it is 
proved beyond doubt that we have held possession against 
one part of the fstmily claiming for sixty, and against the 
other for forty years — ^how can they speak, except from 
hearsay I The judge saw no force in such a statement, 
Ad affirmed the ju^ment, observing that ^' the decision 
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of the district moonsiff had been based on the evidence 
adduced, and that the Court cannot discover any sub- 
stantial reason advanced against it in the appeal to ques- 
tion its correctness.'* It was nothing that what the wit- 
nesses swore to happened before they were bom, nor did 
he stop to consider a plea based on the adverse possession 
for at least forty years by the defendants, though but a 
month before the Government defeated a suit against 
themselves by pleading the Statute of Limitations ! 

On a second occasion, the Sudder judge then extant 
said, of his predecessor's verdict, that '* he was wrong on 
every point of law save one, and that was immaterial." 

We might multijdy to utter weariness examples of the 
thorough degradation of law and justice in In^a, and the 
chances would still be, that eveiy man who has resided for 
a few years in the country could, from his own experience, 
tell of some instance more strange and grotesque. There 
are differences of opinion with regard to every topic of 
Eastern reform, except upon the subject of the Company's 
judicial system. It provokes no discussion, since it has no 
defenders. It is incapable of improvement and therefore 
no one suggests plans of amelioration. Young men, when 
they are placed on the Bench, have had no opportunities 
of acquiring a knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence ; 
and persons of mature age find comngion sense a guide suf- 
ficiently reliable to serve in lieu of law, statute or common. 
It was one of the oldest judges in Madras who fined a 
man 5,500L for bringing a civil suit, which the Sudder 
Court afterwards decided in his fiivour ; and it was the 
.civilian who is called the ablest man on the Bench who 
gave validity to a Papal bull, and decided that his Holi- 
ness had dominion in India. 

The reforms needed are, the appointment of trained 
lawyers to sit as judges, and the use of English as the 
language of the courts. If the choice to be made lay be- 
tween retaining as judges the men who at least knew the 
language of the country, in preference to replacing them 
by men who only knew the law, we should still advocate 
the change, because it is infinitely better that the judge 
should be able to give a sound decision, than that the 
suitor should understand the words in which he pr 
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nounced it But it is not tnie that in the majority of 
cases the judges know the language of the district over 
which thej preside. In Bengal and the North-west the 
greater number may be able to converse with their She* 
ristadars, but of the dialects familiar to the people they 
know next to nothing ; whOst in Bombay and Madras no 
heed is taken of such a test of fitness. The civilian wh» 
speaks Mahratta is periiaps promoted to a judicial post 
in the Guzerattee country. The apt scholar in Tamil is 
appointed to a court where people only speak Telogoo. 
We happen to know an instance where the utter ignorance 
on the part of the judge of even the rudiments of the 
native tongue was apologised for by the plea that " the 
defect was of no consequence, since he was as deaf as a 
post." He was thought no worse of by the rest of his 
judicial contemporaries, and for the best of reasons 

Of course it would be better that a judge should know 
the native languages, but there is not the slightest ground 
for supposing that the barrister whose whole life is de- 
voted to the legal profession will be less anxious to fit 
himself in every respect for the discharge of his duties 
than the civilian, who may be taken any day from the 
Bench to the Bevenue Board, sent over the country with 
a roving commission, or comfortably lodged in the secre- 
tariat. The one man shines or fails as a judge, and is 
always exposed to the severe criticism of the leged profes- 
sion : the other scarcely knows the meaning of the term 
"responsibility;" is sure of pay, and careless of censura 
He accepts the office which binds him to dispose of 
human life and liberty as a labourer would undertake 
a new job, trusting that in time he may learn to handle 
his tools well, and get accustomed to the work placed 
before him. 

If provision be made for the settlement of small diiq>utes 
by native punchayets, and the right of appeal is abridged 
to the limits which regulate it in England, we shall be 
quite content to know that the suitor in the superior 
courts is obliged to have the judge's English translated to 
him in future, as he is now compelled to get translations 
of his Hindostani or Tamil. There are few of us in Eng- 
land who care to comprehend the meaning of what is said 
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on our behalf in a oourt of justice. We take law as we 
take physic, a nauseous draught, about the composition of 
which we had better not be too curious. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

STATE EDUCATION IN INDIA ALMOST WHOLLY CONFINED TO THE UPPKK 
CLASSES.— MISTAKEN ROTIONS AS TO ITS BESULTS. — PUEXLT SECULAB 
OHABACTSB OF THE INSTRUCTION. — THE FIELD FOB CHBISTIAN 
EFFORT. 

The Court of Directors, in a letter to the Madras Go- 
Temment of the year 1833, observe: — "The improve- 
ments in education which effectually contribute to elevate 
the moral and intellectual condition of a people are those 
which concern the education of the higher classes, of 
those persons possessing leisure and influence over the 
minds of their countrymen. You are moreover ac- 
quainted with our anxious desire to have at our disposid 
a body of natives, qualified by their habits and acquire- 
ments to take a larger share and occupy higher stations 
in the civil administration than has hitherto been the 
practice tinder the Indian Governments. The measures 
for education which have been adopted or planned at 
your Presidency have no tendency to produce such per- 
sons." They subsequently add : — " We consider this as 
the scope to which all your endeavours with respect to 
the education of the natives should refer." In another 
letter of the Court, quoted by Lord Auckland in his 
minute of 24th November, 1839, they observe : — ^"That, 
with a view to the moral and intellectual improvement 
of the people, the great primary object is the extension, 
among those who have leisure or advanced study, of the 
most complete education in our power. By raising the 
standard of instruction among these classes, we should 
eventually produce a much greater and more beneficial 
change in the ideas and feelings of the community than 
we can hope to produce by acting more directly on the 
more numerous masses." 

We entirely concur in the objects sought to be ob- 
tained by the Court of Directors, but utterly deny the 
wisdom of the mode by which they seek to achieve them. 
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Upon what grounds is it asserted that the best way to 
advance the moral and intellectual wel&re of the people 
is to raise the standard of instruction amongst the higher 
classes 9 The history of the past affords no warranty for 
it The universities of England are nearly five hundred 
years old ; in every age they produced distinguished 
men : but did the enjoyment of these fiwiilities for learn- 
ing elevate the morals and intellects of the people f 
Why, it seems but yesterday when women were burned 
for witchcraft ; and at this moment there are millions of 
people in England and Wales wholly unable to read the 
letters of the alphabet. So strange a doctrine we have 
not heard for many years; and yet it has survived 
through the journey from Leadeidiall-street to India, 
and has still some signs of life remaining in it ! There 
is not a writer whose vocation is to deal with the exist- 
ing questions of morals and politics, who does not believe 
thaty so far from its being necessary to retrace our steps, 
we must march forward on the great highway to change 
with accelerated speed. And what is it that has so en- 
tirely altered the aspect of the thinking and acting 
world f Is it the greater spread of knowledge amongst 
the higher classes, or the greater intensity of moral feel- 
ing amongst them ? Are there more well-educated per- 
sons in their ranks than at any former period ; so that, 
observing the close connexion which has always existed 
between the increase of their knowledge and the pro- 
gressive amelioration of the people, we can say that the 
latter are better off because the former are more wisely 
instructed? A glorious argument this for aristocracy, 
were it only tenable. To show the growth of the 
national happiness, it would only be necessary to refer 
'to the number of pupils at the colleges, and the lists of 
academic degrees. Each wrangler would be accounted 
a national benefactor ; and the existence of deans and 
proctors would be associated, like the game-laws and 
the ten-pound franchise, with the best interests of the 
Constitution. 

Many ages have elapsed since peculiar resources were 
-afforded to the Brahmins ; but the most considerate cos- 
mopolite would hesitate to enroll them Amongst the 
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benefactors of the world. They boast of vast stores of 
ancient learning. They have amassed great riches^ and 
been invested with unbounded power ; but to what good 
end ? They have cherished the most degrading supersti* 
tions, and practised the most shameless impostures. They 
have arrogated to themselves the possession and enjoy- 
ment of the rarest gifts of fortune, and perpetuated the 
most revolting system known to the world. It is only 
from a diminution of their abused power that we can 
hope to accomplish the great work of national regenera- 
tion. Amongst the various arguments by which the Go- 
vernment have from time to time advocated their fevourite^ 
plan, they have never once appealed to examples furnished 
in the history either of the past or the present. 

They have bought scholars who, it is thought, would in 
time vend learning " without money and without price.'* 
"If we can only inspire the love of knowledge in the 
minds of the superior classes, the results will be, it is 
contended, a higher standard of morals in the cases of 
the individuals, a larger amount of aiOTection for the 
British Government, and an unconquerable desire to 
spread amongst their own countrymen the intellectual 
blessings which they have received." We have never 
heard of philosophy more benevolent — ^and more Utopian. 
It is proposed by men who witness the wondrous changes 
brought about in the Western world, purely by fiie 
agency of popular knowledge, to redress the defects of 
the two hundred millions of India by giving superior 
education to the superior classes, and to them only. It 
is admitted that the attempt to implant religious feelings 
would be wholly abortive ; and yet it is thought that, 
by making the few more powerful, the welfare of the 
many will be cared for ! We expect that the result of 
our system of intercourse and Government wiU be to 
puU down, in a great measure, the religious superiority 
of the higher class ; but we propose to make atonement 
by setting up fresh claims on their behalf, which shall at 
ail times be backed by our authority 1 We will give 
them strength of intellect without the soft humanities of 
religion ! When they have renounced the gods of their 
feathers, whilst disbelieving the faith of the stranger — 
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when they are armed with exclusive privileges, and own 
no tie binding them to their humble fellow men — we 
espect that they will surpass ourselves in moderation, 
-and form an aristocracy of worth such as the world in 
every age has vainly sighed for. 

Power instinctively knows its nghts, and always re- 
•oonciles the assertion of them with abstract notions of 
justice; but it never originates the knowledge of its 
duties. Whilst learning was confined to tibe upper 
classes at home, they governed for their own sake& 
When the folios of literature gave way to the octavos, 
and the author was patronized by the bookseller instead 
of the nobleman, opinion questioned the theory that 
Heaven had intended one law for the rich and another 
for the poor; but when the last change had been effected, 
^nd the flying sheets, which uttered the noblest thoughta 
<^ great men, were read by the labourer at his fireside, 
then it was that the revolution of power was aocom* 
plished, and the solemn truth proclaimed that all men 
were equal in the sight of the law, and that all authority 
should be exercised only for the benefit of the multitude. 
The learning of the few has enlarged the bounds of 
human speculation and refined the manners of its vota- 
ries; but the crude knowledge of the masses, rude and 
imperfect as it is, has added to the empire of truth and 
brightened the prospects of the future. 

We ask the friends of Indian uxdversities to £abvour us 
with a single example of the truth of their theory from 
the instances which have already fallen within the scope 
of their experience. They have educated many children 
of wealthy men, and have been the means of advancing 
very materially the worldly prospects of some of their 
pupils; but what contribution have these made to the 
great work of regenerating their fellow men) How have 
they begun to act upon the masses ? Have any of them 
formed classes at their own homes, or elsewhere, for the 
instruction of their less fortunate or kss wise oomotry'- 
men? Or have they kept their knowledge to them- 
Belves, as a personal gift not to be soiled by contact witii 
the ignorant vulgar) Have they in any way showiL 
themselves anxious to advance the general mterests and 
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repay philanthropy with patriotism 1 Have the few in- 
telligent heads of Hindoo &milies^ as they grew more 
and more acquainted with the nature of the disinterested 
exertions made in their behalf, given any help to the 
good cause ) Has any party amongst the natives^ rich or 
poor, urged on the scheme? That they are not in- 
different to the necessity of offering opposition to the 
success of missionary effort in the cause of education, we 
admit. But five years since the middle classes of the 
great district of Bellary forwarded a petition to the 
Madras Government, wluoh discloses fiilly their notions 
of what a national education should be, and what is the 
nature of their expectations from the State. The peti- 
tioners say; — ^*'We deem it proper here to notice that 
our schools at Bellary, being founded by the respectable 
portion of our community, are adapted for the higher 
olasses; and, consequently, admission is given therein, 
not only to Hindoo youths, but also to the children 
of respectable &milies of the Mahomedan population. 
Having schools of our own, we scarcely have any con- 
nexion with the school recently established by the 
mission at Bellary, in which the lowest classes form 
the majority of the pupils ; and neither do we wish to 
have any cono^m whatever therewith.*' 

This, it must be known, is an extract from a letter 
requiring the assistance of the Government. The '^ re- 
spectable portion of the community" at Bellary have main- 
tained their own schools for eight years ; but hearing that 
at Madras 10,000^ is annually expended in the great 
oause of teaching the higher classes, they naturally desire 
to be placed on an equal footing. Education of itself 
is goo(^ but education for nothing is better. They are 
proud of the £guct, and allege it as a recommendation, that 
they have no connexion with the lower classes ; but they 
are not above begging. They will part with their inde- 
pendence^ but not with their rupees. They are the low- 
liest servants of the Government, but they will not tole- 
rate the acquisition of knowledge by thdr own countrymen. 
Let the State, which is upheld by all, found schools and 
support them out of the common fdnds, but in the recep- 
tMm of sdiokrs only consider the '< respectable portion of 
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the community/^ and adopt free teaching to the higher 
classes ! We have asked for an illustration on the other 
side of the question, but will manage to make shift with 
the present for want of a better. 

It is not well that the existing system should be upheld. 
An age may, perhaps, elapse before the light of a better 
fedth sheds its equal rays over the land; for after the 
demolition of a creed there is a time during which the 
ruins must cumber the soil, and, imtil those are cleared 
away, the task of the restorer cannot be commenced ; but 
the action of political and social wrongs is never for a 
moment intermitted. The unjust rule and the frequent 
privation are felt equally by the Christian and the idola- 
ter ; and though we may fail to teach the natives the 
truths of our theology, we may easily acquaint them with 
the nature of our legislation. Our object should be to 
protect them against the better knowledge of their own 
countrymen, who charge upon British authority their 
own acts of monstrous oppression. We want to see the 
Hindoo armed by his knowledge against the assaults of 
power^ and made as impervious to an illegal act as the 
European or East Indian. We cannot teach him Socrates 
and Shakspeare ; but we can make him acquainted with 
the powers of native officials, and instruct him in the 
method of procuring redress for injustice. We may fell, 
for some generations to come, in making him a moralist^ 
patriot, or Christian ; but we may convert him into a 
contented subject : we can train his selfishness in the 
right direction, and enable him to curb the exercise of 
inimical power by showing him the secret of his own. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

TENDENCY OF THE NATIVE MIND TO IMITATION.— VALUE TO ENGLAND 
AND INDIA OF AN EXTENDED STSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

Amongst great multitudes of people the elements of 
strength are invariably found more or less abundantly, 
and it only requires skilful management to evolve them. 
Granted that the natives of India are averse to change, 
and therefore indifferent to the acquisition of jforeign 
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knowledge, thej are also imbued with the most intense- 
lore of wealth, and their ararice will always overcome 
their apathj. Show them bj palpable eridenoe that they 
can get more power and profit by adopting European 
modes of action — ^make it plain to them that change will 
{ax>duce the most beneficial results — and they will not 
hesitate to follow the example of the Western world*. 
Their ^^oulty of imitation is proverbial for its excellence ;; 
and wherever the means of advantage have been Mrly 
exhibited to them, they show no lade of inclination to 
avail themselves of opportunity. It is a mistake to sup* 
pose that their conservatism is the result of inaptitude or~ 
indifference. They follow the ways of their fathers be- 
cause they believe in their sufficient excellence. They are^ 
incapable of originating new ideas j and hithetto it has 
not been thought worth the while of those having means 
and authority to teach them the absurdity of existing 
modes of thought and action. In ten years a judicious^ 
scheme of national education would effect an almost entire 
revolution in the halnts and condition of the people. In- 
stead of adapting instruction to the use of the higher 
classes, we would address it to the capacities and selfish* 
ness of the multitude. A board of competent persons 
should be formed in each Presidency, to whom ought to 
be confided the tasks of rendering into the vernacular Ian* 
guages the simplest forms of European knowledge. To 
the agriculturists should be distributed tracts showing the 
best methods of increasing the riches of the soiL To the- 
woi^ers in metals and manu&ctures, the most approvedi 
processes of labour ought to be explained. Eadi trader 
and branch of industry should be fiimished with the in- 
formation best calculated to increase the worth of the 
various products of industry; and when it was once 
ijioroughly understood that the land could be rendered 
more fertile, the sources of employment more abundant,, 
and the general value of all articles greatly increased, iKne^ 
might easily depend upon the strength of the selfish iia- 
prolae in urging fi>rwa»l the great work of improvement.. 
Within the reach of all persons, and clothed in the veiy 
Sifinplest garb, should be placed the knowledge which it 
most concerned them to di>tain ; and to each and aU we: 
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would afford the means of arriving at a oorrect under- 
standing of the relative powers and duties of the various 
officers entrusted with the work of administering the go- 
vernment of the country. It would be absurd to attack 
as much value to the influence of publicity in India as is 
properly awarded to it in England, and we do not expect 
that Asiatics would be as prompt as our own countrymen 
to resist the arbitrary exercise of authority ; but by de- 
grees a feeling of opposition to injustice— at all times 
existing in a latent state— would be brought into action, 
and, at the very worst, the sins of actual commission only 
would be charged upon the British Government. We 
have no belief whatever in the patriotism of the Hindoos, 
and therefore think it unwise to place any reliance upon 
the supposed good intentions of the superior classes ; but 
perhaps the surest guarantee of good government in any 
country whatever is the consciousness, on the part of the 
rulers, that the people are acquainted with the nature and 
extent of their own privileges. As it is the interest of 
the many to be well governed, it naturally follows that 
the best way to keep rulers honest is to array the instincts 
of the masses in opposition to the corrupt impulses of the 
few. When oppression becomes dangerous to the chief 
actors in the work, a great advance in the march of liberty 
is gained ; but if it is made almost impossible, it is astonish- 
ing what service is rendered to the cause of public virtue. 

A great incidental advantage would also accrue from the 
performance of this work of national education. Whilst 
teaching the lessons of European civilization, we might our- 
selves acquire a knowledge of Indian resources. Perhaps 
no race of conquerors ever occupied, for so long a time, a 
vast territory with so little advantage, in the way of adding 
to their own stock of information. The English character, 
in this respect, offers the strangest contradictious. In all 
other parts of the globe we rake the depths of the sea and 
shore in quest of the riches which in India we refuse to 
scrape off the surface with our nails. 

At home the art of the chemist is employed to conquer, 
by the most refined combinations of capital and skill, the 
difficulties of nature. In India, where the most coedy 
products might be created at the expense of-a little time 
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and knowledge, the outlay is often considered too great. 
We are the most skilful artisans in the world, but our 
tool-chests are invariably lefb at home« We complete our 
education in the land of the setting sun, and think life 
too short to make any additions to our stock of knowledge 
when we have quitted its shores for the East. 

The world has never yet seen an example of a well- 
governed people becoming vicious and insubordinate, and 
we have no fear that the Hindoos would prove an excep- 
tion to the rule. There are opportunities given to the 
humblest classes in Britain which the people of India 
have never been permitted to hope for, but to the use of 
which they could never be insensible, whilst wealth, and 
fame, and power have charms which are worth struggling 
for. It should be our policy to assimilate, in this respect, 
the condition of all British subjects — to give ambition 
the hopes of advancement, enterprise the means of employ- 
ment, and talent of every kind the opportunity of growth, 
in whatever part of the soil its roots are found implanted. 

A future in which these objects should be realized is 
not shut out from the Indian vision ; but to render it 
possible it is requisite that the education we propose to 
impart should not be confined to the superior classes. 

It is not supposed by the present heads of the univer- 
sities that the study of knowledge for its own sake, however 
great the opportunities afforded for its acquisition, can 
prove an incentive strong enough in the minds of the 
native youth to induce them to enrol themselves as 
scholars. This circumstance, considered by itself, pro- 
vokes some mortifying reflections, but it also gives rise to 
some serious inconveniences, which in a great measure 
detract from the utility of educational projects. It is all 
very well to hold out as an incessant bribe the prospect 
of Government pay, as a reward for the inhalation of the 
weakest portion of Locke, Bacon, Pinnock, and other 
kindred spirits ; but there is such a thing as over-cram- 
ming public offices, as well as scholars ; — added to which, 
the aspiring alumni, who have scraped away some portion 
of the shell of knowledge, and written essays almost as 
good as uew, are prone to institute comparisons between 
ih«ir salaries of thirty and forty rupees as writers, and the 
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huge sums melted by men, their saperiors, as they are 
wiUing to admit, in all things except intellectual culture. 
They have been taught that the tree of knowledge always 
bears fruit of a kind sufficient to satisfy the most craving 
appetite ; and they find that, like the £unou8 apples <^ 
the Bead Sea, though pleasant to the sights it turns ta 
ashes in the mouth. Men are ever prone to consider 
themselves imdervalued and underpaid; and it seems- 
strange to imagine that a system of culture which sets up 
material benefit as the chie^ nay, almost the sole reward 
of exertion, whilst the means of satisfying the hope are so 
notcniously small, should be thought likely to increase the 
amount of affection entertained for the present rulers of 
the country. We believe that, so far from having brought 
about this desiraUe result, it has prompted those who 
have been trained under its influence to reason in the 
spirit of the worst philosophy upon the curses of refine- 
ment and the evils of intellectual superiority. 

We are not weak enough to separate the wish for learn- 
ing from the desire of ultimate benefit, nor to seek to 
hinder the educated portion of the Hindoo community 
from reaping the just reward of superior ability ; but, in- 
stead of drafting them in crowds to the public ofi^ces^ 
there to waste existence in fruitless repinings and object- 
less efforts, they should be taught to combine the love of 
gain with feelmgs of a higher and worthier cast We 
woidd have the coUeges changed into great normal schools, 
and the students trained for the work of teaching their 
countrymen throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. The first step in the great work of general educa^ 
tion must evidently be the training of a body of competent 
teachers ; but it is altogether out ^f the question to sup- 
pose that European agency can be employed, except upon 
the most limited scale. A great plan which, beginning 
with the establishment of village schools, after a compe- 
tent body of teachers had been formed, would afford the 
opportunity of filtrating the native intdilect till the rarest 
products were found in a university, would command the 
cordial support of all classes. It is a question by no means 
decided, whether the instruction now afforded in the 
highest schools is really the best calculated to advance the 
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mental or moral condition of the pupils ; but, putting this 
aside, as a needless subject of discussion, it is clear that 
the results obtained are not worth the cost, either in the 
estimation of Europeans or Hindoos. In no country in 
the world do class interests and class prejudices obtain so 
much as in India ; and it is the plain duty of a Govern- 
ment which is paid by all, and which exists nominally for 
the benefit of all, to bring to bear in their fullest force all 
the levelling principles of education. It should be the 
especial duty of our people to afford equal facilities to all 
ranks. They ought^ above all other things, to proclaim 
the republicanism of knowledge, and that Nature makes 
no distincUon of castes in bestowing her gifts of intellect 
and beauty. So far is such an idea from obtaining accep- 
tation, that we believe it has never been enunciated by 
the supporters of the existing state of things. The 
scholars of the xmiversities are at this moment almost ex- 
clusively composed of the superior classes, and above one- 
half of them are remunerated in hard coin for their at- 
tendance. The one £bct telling somewhat against the 
catholicity of the system, and the other militating as 
strongly against the feeble belief in its popularity. 

The esl^lishment of boards of English and native pro- 
fessors, who should be instructed to prepare for universal 
distribution elementary tracts, conveying the wisdom of 
Europe in the language of the East, would be the first 
step in the right direction. Unless we anticipate that the 
impoverished Hindoo, to whom the progress of the world 
is all a mystery, should make greater advances in mental 
study than the nations amongst whom knowledge has 
grown up from infancy to maturity, we cannot expect 
that our laligoage and literature will become extensively 
&miliar to him. What the dead languages are to our 
own coimtiymen, our own tongue is to the Indian ; and 
how few of the former are familiar with them ! To the 
few who enjoy great of^rtunities or are |Hrompted by 
strong inclination, the obstacles in the way of gaining even 
•an ordinary acquaintance with the higher branches of 
study may not prove infii^>erable ; but we shall have 
done much if, in the course of the next fifty years, we can 
succeed in imparting even the rudest outlines of know- 
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ledge to the dusky masses. To make any sensible pro- 
gress, however, it will be necessary to begin in another 
diiSBction, and look upon a university, not as a starting- 
point, but as a final halting-place — ^the goal of the best 
and wisest amongst two hundred millions of human beings. 

We have not lost sight of the fact that the point at 
issue is not what should be the character of a truly 
national scheme, but what is the best use to which the 
limited resources at the command of the Government shall 
be applied. We do not oppose colleges, but we more 
strongly advocate village schools. The best interests of a 
community require that each of its members should be 
educated to the top of his bent ; but if we are to choose 
between the system whith turns out annually, at an enor- 
mous cost, a half dozen ** practically" uneducated " pro- 
ficients," whose intellects add nothing to the general stock 
of knowledge, and whose cultivated moral sense has scarcely, 
in each Presidency, produced a Christian in theory or » 
patriot in practice, and the system which should teach the 
masses the great simple truths which lie at the very foun- 
dation of all human learning ! — why, we have no hesita- 
tion in coming to a conclusion on the subject. So fiir as 
eleemosynary aid extends, we would rather bestow it in 
teaching twelve ryots the truths which our English boys 
become acquainted with in the nursery, than in the vain 
endeavour to impart European wisdom or modes of 
thought to members of the upper class. We are not 
dealing with a question upon which freedom of choice is 
permitted j we have only a poor alternative — ^a little for 
the many of that which is surely useful, or much for the 
few of that which often neither benefits nor adorns. 

Had we proposed that the State education now given 
should be abolished in &>vour of a plan which gave instruc- 
tion in mechanical vocations^ we should have been pre- 
pared to defend the suggestion. We contend that hitherto 
the Government have not succeeded in making even a 
fraction of the population, morally or intellectually, wiserj 
and we see no encouragement to hope for a different con- 
clusion in times to come. Amongst the alumni of the 
universities, past and present, are to be found the greatest 
sticklers for caste, the bitterest haters of Christianity, the 
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most prejudiced and exclusive, in short, of the Hindoo 
population. Are we then to care for the upholding of 
such a system of " national education as this ?" Would it 
not be a thousand times better to advance the national 
welfare of the masses, in the rear of which ever advances 
the incalculable blessings of an improved morality and 
general enlightenment ? 

We are weary of reference to the regenerating influence 
of Socrates, Milton, and mathematics. What we seek is 
to cultivate amongst this people the existence and know- 
ledge of Power. Instead of aiding the Brahmin and the 
upper classes generally, we want to raise a counterpoise 
to their baneful influence — to defend the Hindoo against 
the assaults of the native aristocracy. If we saw any 
signs, however remote, of the growth of patriotic feeling 
amongst the higher ranks, we might be content to witness^ 
for a few years longer, the further trial of the present ex- 
periment ; but so £5ur from inducing a better feeling to- 
wards their destitute and low-caste countrymen, the 
instruction which they imbibe seems only to sharpen the 
natural appetite for the power to exert oppression. It is 
universally admitted, by those who have studied the sta- 
tistics of crime, that education has the happiest effect in 
diminishing the amount of evil ; but it is not necessary to 
impart the higher branches of study to realize the moral 
benefits of training. The ability to translate Euripides^ 
or master the hardships of the differential calculus, affords 
no superior guarantee for the moral worth of its possessor. 
The harvest of piety to be reaped at the university is not 
more abundant than that which the despised grammar- 
schools afford ; and hence, until it is universally held that 
the State is equally bound to maintain policemen and 
schoolmasters, no case can be established, either in favour 
of universities or Protestant colleges. We know that the 
immortal part of one man is as precious as that of another 
in the sight of Heaven ; and the good behaviour of the 
many ought to be infinitely more valuable to the State 
than the mere intellectual superiority of the few. The 
moral value of education lies in the first few lessons, and 
not in the recondite truths of learning. Teach a whole 
people to read, and cheapen all access to knowledge, and 
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the consequences will be visible in tbe decay of gaols and 
the increase of churches ; but found colleges and sneer at 
grammar-schools and yiUage tuition, and you will have 
the pedant at the top of your pyramid of society, and a 
broad basis of crime at the bottom. 

It must not be sapposed that we are hostile, or eyen 
indifferent, to the existence of the highest seminaries of 
leuming ; but we have to deal practicsJly with a question 
'«f comparisons. Here is a little money to be laid out 
upon national education, in the way most conducive to the 
public benefit ; and how can the end be best achieved t 
Our opponents contend that, by training a few youths in 
the knowledge of the highest bnuM^es of human wisdom, 
we are creating a force whidi, in time, will penetrate to 
the remotest parts of the body politic. We, on the con* 
trary, argue, not that their wish is impn^>er or their ma- 
^diinery istrinsically useless, but that they are pursumg 
iike wrcmg path and embracing the mailer instead of the 
greater good. It is certain that the principle of evil is 
active in all minds, and requires repressioai ; hence the 
necessity of universal education : but it is not true, either 
tiukt moral beauty resides in the mysterious depths of nar 
tnre, or that, to induce a youth to ex^rt for the public 
^od 8(Mne rare ftcolty with which he may be gifted, it is 
necessary to found universitieB at the public expense. 
Whatever genius resides in him may be developed in a 
grammar-ec^bo<^ ; — ^if the innate power is there, it will be 
seen to defy obstruction, rather than require forcing. If 
all men could receive such a measure of education as is 
afforded at graBunar-Bchools, the question as to the exis- 
tence of '' mute inglorious Miltons" would be set at rest for 
«Ter. A cursory examination would diow that few authors 
<Kf prize poems and gainers of mathematical prizes have 
made for themselves places in the world's estimation, in 
ocxmparison with the host of men who obtain their know* 
ledge from the parish pedagogue, and earn their living by 
the sweat of their daily toils. 

It is no more just to call upon the State to found uni- 
versitieB than to demand that it should support workshops, 
noe dep6ts, and fever hospitals in every locality. Labom: 
IB good, and rice not to be despised, but the task of pro- 
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vidiug either of tliem is not the duty of a Grovemment ; and 
we should not incur the odium of being thought indifferent 
to human welfare, were we to resist the proposal of looking 
to the State for due supplies. The very restricted task 
which we would impose upon the guardians of the com- 
munity is perhaps open to challenge on the part of those 
who contend that, of all aids to happruess, self-help is the 
most efficacious ; but we are disposed to make an excep- 
tion in this instance to an otherwise valuable rule. The 
masses do not understand the value of education ; and 
where the knowledge of its uses and the will to improve it 
exist, the means are often wanting ; it becomes therefore 
a duty on the part of the Government to provide that, so 
&r as their power extends, the task appointed to every 
human soul, of working out with Heaven's help its own 
r^eneraiaon, shall not be left undone for want of the 
necessary tools. But it is not in the universities that the 
manufacture of implements can be carried on successfully; 
and we are not therefore concerned, so &r as Gk>vemment 
grants are required, to prolong the existence of the one 
or help the other into being. As the bhck-and-mortar 
results of extended education, we should rejoice in their 
prosperity ; but as a portion of the means whereby know- 
ledge may be universally spread abroad, our judgment 
honestly refuses to acquiesce in their {ffopriety. 

On the great subject of religious teaching, we must do 
justice to the Indian Government. It hinders no man 
from teadiing and preadung Christianity. It does not 
seek to plant its foot within the circle of missionary 
influence. It merely adds to the list of State obligations 
a duty hitherto imperfectly recognised ; and as Bjndoos^ 
Mussulmans, Jews, and Christians, have always been 
declared equally ^atitled to the b^i^ts of civilized govern- 
ment, it has resolved to give all classes the advantage of 
that training which is deemed requisite to fit them to 
discharge their several duties to society. It holds that 
worldly knowledge is good, though religion is better, and 
that an educated heathen is better than an ignorant one^ 
just as an educated Christian is better than one who knows 
nothing but theology, and perhaps but little of that. It 
cannot, if it would^ coerce men's consciences, but it can 
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inform their inteUects and refine their manners. It looks 
upon the Khoud as being lower in the scale of humanity 
than the Brahmin, and the latter again as inferior to the 
sdioolboj who understands astronomy and the use of the 
globes. It recognises God's handwriting on every leaf 
and wave ; in the caverns of the earth and the motions of 
the stars, as well as in the inspired volume ; and leaving 
to the ministers of religion their appointed tasks, claims 
to work only a portion of the machinery by which the 
Almighty deigns to reveal His wisdom and goodness to 
mankind. The founders of our fiuth, whose example we 
ought to follow, preached everywhere, and to all people^ 
the sublime truths of religion; but they never levied 
taxes for the support of their mission, and had no doubts 
as to the right solution of much that is classed by ourselves 
amongst the mysteries which pass human understanding. 

The precepts and the doctrines of Christianity have 
remained unchanged for nearly two thousand years, but 
the interpretation of them is different in every age. At 
this moment the wisest and best of men are to be found 
professing opposite creeds, and drawing from the plainest 
texts irreconcileable inferences. Some of the highest dig* 
nitaries of our Church are warm friends of secular educa- 
tion, whilst others believe that when you teach the Bible 
you teach everything ; that learning and intellect, strength 
and prosperity, are the results of Bible training ; that to 
know all which can be known, and enjoy all that can be 
gained in the temporal world, it is only necessary to read 
and obey ; to meditate in silence, and reap all the fruits 
of industry. 

A union between the State and the missionary is not 
-possible ; antagonism, real or apparent, is not wise ; but 
what should prevent the friends of Christian knowledge 
from taking over the whole of the existing Crovemment 
machinery of education, and making the Bible a class- 
book in every school ? Government . might retain the 
colleges for the study of medicine and civil engineering, 
and fulfil all the functions performed for the British Isles 
by the Royal Society of Arts. It might enhance in many 
ways the social welfare of the people, and direct the aims 
of the trained intellect, whilst abandoning to the care of 
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the missionary the interests of literature and religion. It 
would thus give in native estimation full value for taxa- 
tion, and, by tolerating all religions, secure in time the 
supremacy of a solitary creed, the triumph of the highest 
and holiest interests of mankind. 

The entire nett sum paid by Government in India for 
the maintenance of colleges and schools is in round num- 
bers about 120,000^. per annum; but under missionary 
supervision perhaps half that sum would suffice. The 
latest returns give a total of 14,319 scholars receiving in- 
struction in the State schools of Bengal, at a cost, after 
deducting school-fees and the sums received for the sale 
of books, of more than 50,000/., or 41. 10«. each. We do 
not think the average cost of tuition is less than that sum 
in the other Presidencies, and it is for the missionary 
societies to say whether they will undertake the contract 
at a lower rate, with Bible instruction included. The 
English public need have no fears on the score of slack 
attendance at missionary schools, or of the growth of a 
feeling hostile to missionary effort. In 1853 there were 
two thousand pupils receiving daily instruction in three 
missionary schools at Madras. Not fifty of the number 
were of low-caste origin. Many of the boys came in car- 
riages, and each and all had to read a portion of the Scrip- 
tures daily. Is it worth adding, say, another 100,000/. 
to the income of missionary societies to secure the like 
results in the case of rich or poor. Brahmin or Mussul- 
man, in every quarter of the East? That is the question 
for the consideration of the Christian people of England. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THB LAVD BETBSUES OF INDIA. — EXPLANATIONS OF THE VABIOVS 
MODES OF LETTING TAXES ON THE SOIL. — THE ZSMINDABS AMD THE 
POLICE OF BENGAL. — FAILURE OF THE TILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN 
THE NORTH-WEST. 

And now we have to consider the gravest portion of this 
subject. Can we make India pay? It has been shown 
that the East India Company would be unable to conduct 
the f uturex government of the country, were it only on 
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the score of financial difficulties ; and we should fare no 
better under the Imperial rule, if the system of taxation 
were not wholly revolutionized. Nothing more can be 
had £rom land, nothing from salt, nothing from opiunu 
And we see no prospect of reducing expenditure whilst 
the present need for the supremacy of force continues to 
«xist. Under the present system, we cannot do without 
the bayonets of Europeans, the honesty of the civilians, 
or the numbers of the revenue officers; and hence wo 
must continue to maintain an enormous army, pay high 
salaries, and support a countless multitude of native 
jsaboi'dinates. Our income is derived, not from surplus 
profits, but from capital ;' not from luxuries, but from the 
poorest necessaries. It is the product of sin and tears. 

The Chairman of the Court of Directors told the 
House of Commons, on the anniversary of the battle of 
Plassey, that ^' there was a cuckoo cry about the miserable 
•condition of the people. It was said that the people 
were so miserably poor that they could not develop their 
resources ; but how did that assertion agree with the &ct 
that the balance was always against us, and that we were 
^dways under the necessity of exporting silver for what 
we received (hear) ? The truth was, the manufacturers 
of Manchester were altogether careless about Indian 
tastes and fancies ; but if they would not give themselves 
■any concern about the wishes of the people, they must 
not expect them to become customers (hear, hear)." 

We must not be angry with Mr. Mangles, or with the 
members of Parliament who cheered him. The one 
spoke and the others applauded according to their convic- 
tions, and it is a positive gain to the cause of good govern- 
ment when men in high places give vent to their real 
views and feelings. But light is not more opposed to 
darkness than the statements of the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors to honest truth. We hope that he is 
only ignorant; blindness from whatever cause is bad 
enough in the case of a man so placed, but we will not 
assume that it is wilful, an example of social malingering. 

Of the entire revenues of India, amounting in round 
numbers to 29,000,000^. per annum, 16,000,000^. is de- 
rived from the rent of land, Government ieinc At the 
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same time sovereign and landonmer. The land rent is 
collected under three different fiscal systems : — The Per- 
petual Settlement^ which prevails only in Bengal; the 
Village Partnerships, which obtain in the Punjaub, 
Scinde, and a part of Bombay; and the Byotwarry, under 
which nearly the whole of the Madras and a portion of 
the Bombay tax is collected. The perpetual settlement 
had its origin in 1793, when the Marquis Gomwallis 
fixed in perpetuity the annual rent payable by the pre- 
sumed owners of the soil. The village partner^ps 
sprang out of the desire of the authorities in the North- 
west Provinces to keep up what was considered the old 
framework of village society. Tracts of land were sur- 
veyed and leased to certain castes, or persons having 
what was thought the right of occupation. The rent 
was fixed latterly for a term of thirty years, and each 
member of the partnership was bound to pay his share of 
a de£9tulting member's proper contribution. The ryot- 
warry, as its name implies, was a form of holding direct 
from Grovemment. The cultivator paid at the close of 
the official year for the land he had in possession, and re* 
newed, relinquished, or altered his holding at pleasure. 
The tenure was a yearly tenancy, to be undisturbed so* 
long as the peasant paid the rate agreed upon. 

In spite of what our Grovemment has chosen to asBtone, 
it is an undeniable iauct that, in every part of India, land 
under cultivafeon was in the private ownership of some 
one or other previous to the English conquest. Where 
violence and general insecurity prevailed, there would <^ 
course be frequent mutations of property. The estates 
of the nobles would experience the consequences of their 
changing fortunes; and the village communities, made 
up of what we should call peasant-yeomen, were occa- 
sionally scattered abroad, but always to reappear and 
unite when the wave of ruin had subsided. The kaid 
frimished nearly the whole of the State's revenue ; and 
the tax was raised or lowered, paid or evaded, according 
to the character of the ruling power and the dexterity <^ 
the agricultural interest. To simplify the collection of 
the Government dues, a class of agents was created all 
over the country, called Zemindars — ^literally, landmen^ 
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not landlords — ^who received all the tax, and paid it into 
the public treasury, less their commission, which was 
usually fixed at about 40 per cent. It is the tendency of 
all official employment in India to perpetuate itself, and, 
in the course of time, the zemindar claimed and was 
allowed a vested right, as permanent as that of the owner 
of the soil It was to these men that Lord Comwallis, in 
1793, made over the whole territory of Bengal, rent-free 
estates excepted, which they were to hold for ever on 
payment of the tax then existing. The outcry against 
this act has never been intermitted ; but the civilian 
condemns it because it excludes the Government from any 
share in the growing value of the soil, the just cause of 
complaint being that the rights of the proprietors were 
entirely sacrificed by the law. If the ownership had 
still remained with the cultivator, it would have been of 
no moment to him that Government had agreed to give 
the zemindar 40 per cent, of the amount which the former 
was obliged to pay; but what happened was this — the 
zemindars complained to the Government that they could 
not gather in the rents unless they were vested with 
summary powers of imprisonment and distraint, which 
were granted ; and from that hour to the present the ryot 
has remained in a state of hopeless slavery. The law took 
no note of under-tenures or leasehold rights. If the rent 
due by the zemindar was not paid at sundown on the ap- 
pointed day, the estate was sold, and the buyer received it 
clear of all claims. The default of the proprietor was 
ruinous to all beneath him, and that law is unaltei*ed at 
this moment. Of course every estate was purged at onoe 
of village proprietors ; and though there is hardly a 
holding which is not let and sublet many times over, the 
speculation involves risks which none but a Bengalee 
would undertake. English planters strive of course in 
all cases to obtain an independent footing on the soil; 
but the task is a hard one, and neither money nor cudgels, 
which are the influences next in potency throughout 
Bengal, will at times suffice to uphold them. 

Take the case of a public common, or a public orchard, 
if the latter could exist in England, and ^th^ would 
bear an exact resemblance to the condition^f^ the Bengal 
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ryot Cattle would nip the herbage almost before the 
blades reached the sui^ace of tl^e soil ; children would 
gather the apples before they were ripe. The fear lest 
others should appropriate exclusively what each man feels 
he has a right to share in, efiTectually hinders growth and 
maturity in the case of the grass and the fruit ; and just so 
with the miserable Bengalee under the common owner- 
ship of the zemindars and policemen. The one does his 
best to prevent the growth of property, the other is always 
on the watch to detect the signs of it. The peasantry 
are bom and die in debt ; somebody owns them from the 
cradle to the grave ; and what matter for the colour of 
the master's skin or the nature of his profession? With 
the rich soil at their feet, and the burning sun over head, 
possessing nimble fingers and willing hearts, the ryots 
have all the elements of a prosperous strength ; bat 
faculty lies within them, like the vigour of a man who is 
worn down to the last stage of weakness by famine. The 
nourishing food and the re&eshing drink are spread out 
only a short mile from the spot where he lies, and yet he 
must die of hunger, from sheer inability to crawl the dis- 
tance. No one has an interest in the ryot, except for his 
performance of tasks for their benefit. The missionary 
would clothe him in righteousness for the next world, 
but is obliged to leave him in rags during his stay in the 
visible portion of the universe. In this state of existence 
he has literally no friends, and is so drained of manhood 
as to have few or no enmities. Since the harrow and the 
roller must pass over him, why should he care who guides 
and drives them ? 

To award the ryot the very smallest share of the wealth 
derived from the soil, is the never-ceasing object of the 
zemindar ; and when he has reaped all that he can in that 
field, the police come in and pick up the scattered ears. 
They are ready at any moment to convert a murder into 
a case of cholera, or a death by disease into an atrocious 
homicide. They will tie up and torture, without hesita- 
tion, a whole village, for the sake of a few rupees. It is 
a matter of mere chance whether they make the subject 
to be operated upon a culprit or a witness, and there is 
aoaroely any difference in the consequenoes. Crime oamiot 
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be detected, if the criminal is -willing to pay; innocence 
cannot escape, if it is popr, and believed to have the means 
of bribing. Upon such a subject declamation is so facile, 
and therefore so suspicious, that it is necessary to quote 
authority for the character of two important classes of 
Hindoos. Here is -what the present Lieutenant-Cbvemor 
of Bengal, Mr. Halliday, says of the police and the magus- 
trates appointed to watch over and dispense justice to 
forty millions of people. ^' For a long series of years, 
complaints have been handed down from administration 
to administration, regarding the badness of the Mofussil 
Police under the Government of Bengal, and as yet veiy 
little has been done to improve it ;" that, " throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, the strong prey 
almost universally upon the weak, and power is but too 
commonly valued only as it can be turned into money ;'* 
that '' it is a lamentable but unquestionable &ct> that the 
rural police, its position, character, and stability as a pub- 
lic institution, Imve, in the Lower Provinces, deteriorated 
during the last twenty years ;" that '^the criminal judi^ 
eateries certainly do not command the confidence of the 
peofde;" that, ''whether right or wrong, the general 
native ojmiion is certainly that the administration of cri- 
minal justice is little better than a lottery — ^in which,, 
however, the best chances are with the criminal — and 
this is also veiy much the opinion of the European Mo- 
fussil community ;** that " a very small portion of heinous 
offenders are ever brought to trial ;" that '' it now appears 
that half of those brought to trial are sure to be ac- 
quitted;** and that ''pecrdiar and accidental circumstances, 
partly temporary and partly arising out of the constitu- 
tion of the Civil Service, have, at this moment, made the 
inexperienced conditian of the magistracy more observable 
than it has ever been before ; while it seems certain that 
the evil during several successive years is likely very 
seriously to increase." 

The missionaries, speaking of the Bengal zemindars, in 
their petition to the House of Commons presented last 
session, say — '' It is manifest that the tenants suffer from a 
lax administration of laws passed for their protection; that 
they are oppressed by the execution of other laws^ whidi 
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arm the jsemindars with exoessive power ; that they do 
not share with the zemindars in the advantages derived 
from the development of the resources of the country; that 
the profits thus monopolized by the zemindars are already 
incalculably valuable; and that^ year after year^^ the oon« 
dition of the tenants appears more and more pitiable and 
hopeless. Other evils increase the wretchedness of tb^ 
condition to which a tenant is thus reduced. The village 
chowkeydars are the servants of his landlord; the govern- 
ment police are corrupt, and he cannot vie with his land* 
lord in purchasing their &vour; the courts of justice are 
dilatory and expensive, and are often &r distant from his 
abode, so that he has no hope of redress for the most cruel 
wrongs ; and he is frequently implicated in afi&ays respect* 
ing disputed boundaries in which he has not the slightest 
personal interest. Ignorant of his rights, uneducated, sub** 
dned by oppression, accustomed to penury, and sometimes 
reduced to destitution, the cultivator of the soil, in many 
parts of this Presidency, derives IHtle benefit from the 
British rule beyond protection from Mahratta invasions. 

The area of Bengal is 149,000 square miles, or 97,000,000 
of acres, and on ^e productive surface of 64,000,000 of 
acres the taxation amounts but to a fraction more than 1& 
per acre, the total paid to Government being 3,333,150/* 
The value of the exports for 1856-7 was not less than 
18,000,000i[. sterling ; and, as very little of skilled labour 
enters into the price of Bengal produce, it may be esti* 
mated that at least 16,000,000/. is represented by raw 
material Calcutta, however, is the principal outlet for the 
seaboard exports of the ISTorth-west, and perhaps it will 
only be fair to add to the Grovemment demand on account 
of the total shipments, 25 per cent, of the land-tax paid 
by the latter territories. This will bring up the revenue 
of the whole of Bengal and a fourth of Upper India to 
4,500,000/., which is about 28 per cent, of the worth of 
raw produce exported. The rent of land leased by the 
zemindars varies from 88, to 14«. per acre, averaging peiv 
haps 10«. Wages, over the whole country, average, for an 
able-bodied ryot, not more than 1^. a week ; and we have 
been assured by the head of a firm in Calcutta, having 
extensive dealings with the interior, that in some portions 
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«£ Thboat^ vhere the grwt isdigo fiustoneB aro aitiiated, 
twwtty Ha efe a men bad been contented to woric the entire 
d»7 for 2$. 

In the Nartb-wert FtOTiDfies, vldch cowbt an area cxf 
73^000 fqnare miles, without indhnding tke non-regidaticHi 
dic^etSy the Bengal syston was ererjwheEe adopted cm 
th0 conntrj first eoming into onr posseaskm; but Sttb8&- 
foently* the tslookdar, or GoTenmient agent, was conw 
pelled to riiow hia title, and where that was found to be 
defectiye he was set ainde, and the iriUi^ proprietom 
treated with alone. A broad distinction was, howewr, 
alwajs presored between the mode ci dealing with the 
cnltKTaton in Northern and Sovthem India, The sum to 
be paid as rent beix^ defined, Qorfemment^ nnder ^e 
l y otwar r y system, took the whde of it, as a pri^iate indi- 
-VMinal woold have done ; bnt in tiw North-west no less 
than 38 per cent, was set afpart, 20per cent of which was 
retnmed to the proprietors), and 18 per cent to the taiocdc- 
dair. Bvt it sometimes occurred that the latter was pro- 
piietOT as well as QoTemment agent, in whidi case he 
received 30 per cent of the nett r^ital; and in cases 
%^here the Government collected the r^its which he had 
a ri^t to realise they paid him a oommissioa of 22^ per 
cent, free of all risks and diargea In broad terms, it 
may be stated that the Government returned, all ofer 
tiie conntiy, one-third of the nett rental to those in whom 
the right of cnltivatioii and the right of collecting tiie 
tax were vested. 

Of course, under such a system, land grew very valuable ; 
and though it was never so diffioilt to purchase estates in 
the North-west as in Bengal, owing to vaneus sodal 
canses, the soil never kdced eager bnyevs. Btot whilst 
the village settlement &voured the views of eapitaKsts 
and traders, who availed themselves of every <^pportumtj 
of baying out or ejecting by force of law the village pro^ 
prietors, it was not calculated to secmre the great aim of 
its founders. The scheme was unsound in its essence^ as 
every attempt must be to r^ulate by law arrangements 
n^iich depend for success on ^e exercise <^ free-will and 
&e indulgence or restraint of passions. 

If an Ei^liriii Poriiament were to attempt to restore 
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-the aneient guilds and corporations, an the ground that- 
in old times thej were the nurseries of trade and the 
strongholds of libertj, it would not commit a greater 
nxkisake than that wydi Ubie GoTemment of India fell 
into in thas respect. No doubt, in the turbulent centu- 
ries^ when the tillers of the soil suffered almost equally 
from the raTages of the foreigner and the protection of 
their lawful chiefs — ^wben the distinctions of caste were 
zigidi^r dxaerved, and the Tillage boundaries were the 
peasant's horizon*— it was good to establish and maintain 
bfotherkoods of labour; there was a common interest ta 
snpport aad a common danger to repel : but when peace 
IB the natural inheritance dT the ryot, and the bondis of 
prejudiee are falling fironi everj Umb) why should we 
yoke him in these new fetters} why sedc to resiraiii 1^ 
iXHirse of &ee effort, aad mi^ out hy authority the tasks 
that he ahM per&»nDB and the way that he must go? We 
may be sm-e that the iz^ttkcts of selfishness are wiser m 
these msffcters than the dietates of a«tihority. Long before 
the cmtbreak of the rebeUicm it was Tisible that the scheme 
was cruBLblii^ to ruin. In the North-west the suits to 
obtain possession of lands were continually on the increase^ 
and erevy deciakm against the right of a shareholder was 
flcarcdy less hurtful to his eopaortners than a judgment 
against the property of a merchant would be to the firm 
of which he might chance to be a member. The author 
of Modem India is so impressed with the gravity of 
this result that he deprecates the application of the law 
of sale to landed property in the Punjaub. The system 
will not stand the wear and tear of litigation; the muta- 
tion of proprietors is everywhere fettal to it. If the culti- 
vmkor indulges in the natural desire for selling, mortgaging, 
or devising^ except amongst the limited circle of his co^ 
proprietors, the kw must refuse to give validity to hia 
acts, or the &>brio of society, whidi has been buUt up at 
so much cost, will avowedly tumble to pieces 1 

As afiSecting the existence of village communities, the 
l^orth-west system entirely fiuled; but, as regards the 
general public, tke objections to it w^e, the perpetual 
interference of the Government officers, its eoat to the 
Qov^nmant and to the pe<^e, and the ineffideney of tke 
u 2 
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tenure as a means of developing the resources of the* 
country. If a man took new land, which could be very 
seldom obtained of late, he had only a term of thirty 
years to count upon; but in general the lease of properiy 
available for a new comer would not have more than, 
fifteen years to run : and who would undertake extensive 
works, build factories, or make great embankments, with, 
the knowledge that at the end of his lease Governments 
would assess the rent for the next term upon the current 
value of the property] The interest of the tenant, during 
the last years of his term, tended in the way of depreda* 
tion and not of improvement. The system was for a time 
much better for the interests of the cultivator than either 
the perpetual settlement or the ryotwarry, because it gav» 
him a share of the rent; bat in the long run he found it> 
impossible to remain suspended between the condition of 
a capitalist and that of a mere labourer. Extravaganoe- 
and bad seasons worked his sure ruin: and when thia 
happens, and he is ousted by the decree of a court, ** hia 
enmity," according to Mr. Thomason, late lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-west, " is transferred from tho^ 
individual to the State. He feels that there is no hope 
for him but in the down&ll of the system. He becomea 
as much a disaffected man as though he had been ruined 
by some direct act of the Government." Without any 
idea of showing the unsoimdn^» of the system, Mr. Thoma* 
son, in the next paragraph of the paper from which th& 
above quotation is taken, tells us that '^ it is not many 
years ago that an insurrection was occasioned in Bamghur 
and the Cole country from the unrestrained operations of 
the courts of justice. The Government perceived the evil, 
and at once, by excluding the regulations, put a check oa^ 
the obnoxious proceedings." The Coles evidently knew 
how to deal with the Honourable Company : but a system, 
which requires the occasional suspension of laws and the 
shutting up of courts of justice could hardly advance the^ 
welfare of any people, whether civilized or barbarous. 

The poverty of the Beogal ryot is not to be attributed 
to the direct action of the East India Government, who> 
are responsible only for so much of the misery that pre- 
vails amongst the forty millions inhabiting the great Gan** 
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getic valley as may be traced to the appointment of those 
-wrhom the Deputy-Governor of Bengal terms " boy magis- 
trates/' to the nomination of inefficient judges, and the 
support of the police. To ascertain the true character of 
the Company's government, we must turn to that portion 
of their dominions where their influencci both social and 
{)olitical, has been absolute for a hundred years pasty 
where there is no middleman to intercept the profits of 
the cultivator, where peace has been uninterrupted, and 
obedience has never failed. The condition of Madras is 
the true touchstone of the value of that Government 
which, according to Mr. Mangles, needs no teaching to 
omderstand its duties and no additional incentive to pev« 
form them. 



CHAPTER XXV, 

'*rHB BTOTWA&RT SYSTEM IN MADRAS. — MELANOHOLT RESULTS OV A 
OEirrURY 07 RUIiB. — Xax HOPEZiESS POVERTY OF ALL 0LA88E8, 

In a Parliamentary paper, dated May, 1 857, there is printed 
A copy of a despatch from L«rd Harris, the Governor of 
Madras, upon the proposed general survey and assessment 
of that Presidency. " Much has been published of late,** 
says his lordship, " respecting the unsatisfactory state of 
this Presidency, of the poverty of the inhabitants, of the 
hopeless position in which they are placed, and of the 
exorbitant taxation; and all this misery has been stated 
do be the result of British misgovemment. I have serious 
•doubts of the correctness of these assertions. That the 
majority of the cultivators of the soil are poor is certainly 
true; but that is almost certain to be the case where the 
^oil is divided into innumerable small holdings, each 
insufficient to provide for the most ordinary wants of a 
.£Eunily of the lowest class. 

" That the position of the jyots is not very hopeful, 
may be attributed to many circumstances; but I am in- 
clined to think that their depressed condition is as much 
the result of moral as of economic causes, 

** That the taxation which they have to pay is excessive 
may, in some instances, be the case; but I cannot allow 
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Peeember f Never was piobl^n more easily solved, and 
never did the result of a few simple figures so pat to 
shame the working of a Ghrisiiau Government. The 
official estimate of Land Eevenue for 1856-7 gave a total 
nnder three and a half millions sterling ; and we have to 
£nd oat what proportion of the gross produce of the land 
is represented in that sum. Colonel Baird Smith aajs^ 
that in Tanjore, the most fikvoored district in Uie Pre- 
sidency, the Govemmrait share ia two-fiiths of the gross 
produce. 

We doubt if in any part of Madras the amount actually 
taken by the servants of the State is less than one-half; 
4ind know, £Fom personal investigation^ that over the 
greater portion of the country the tax swallows up two- 
thirds. But let us take Tanjore as the standard by which 
the impost is assessed, and the entire vidue of the cultivia- 
tion is shown to be eight and three quarters millions* If 
no portion of the above sum were taken by Government 
•-^if the crops grew spontaneously, and the reaping were 
done by fauies — ^the sum to be divided amongst the 
people would not amount^ for each household, to five shil^ 
lings monthly. But^ inasmuch as the Government in their 
mildest mood take two-fifths, and the cost of cultivation, 
excluding labour, cannot be set down at less than oim^ 
fifth, we have for distribution amount the people as many 
pounds sterling as there are heads of families, or about 
half that sum as the annual wages of each labourer. Did 
the bitterest denunciation of the Company's rule ever 
reach the accusing height of these simple fiatcts I Think 
of it, conquering countrymen of ours ! Fivepence a week 
for the joint labour of man, wife, and children, or two 
shillings and a penny in the currency of London and 
Liverpool, where money is said to be worth only a fifth of 
what it will buy in India ; in the shape, however, of fpod 
and shelter only ! Wfiat interest can Manchester have 
in the living or dying of any conceivable number of 
fiithers of &milies, whose incomes are but twenty shillings 
yearly ? They do their best to encourage British trade, 
for they consume of yam^ cotton, wool, and piece goods^ 
imported from all quarters, as much as amounts to two- 
^«nce per head per annum. Our friends at home.6ap judge 
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4oT tibeniBelTes how far that sum will go in the purchase 
of their wares, and maj form a liyely idea of what the 
seyenteen millions have to spare for food, education, and 
pastime, when they can afford to lay out on their ward- 
robes just twopence a year. 

There are upwards of ninety millions of acres in Madras, 
and, including rent-free lands, not above twenty per cent, 
of the whole area is cultivated. Indigo, sugar, cotton, 
cil-'Seeds, and coffee grow to perfection ; but they are only 
produced by fits and starts, as the agents of exporters come 
forward with advances and select the crop to be sown. 
Excellent raw sugar can be laid down at the sea-board for 
Ss, 6d. per cwt. ; cotton gives a capital return when the 
grower obtains 2d. per pound. It is said that 70,008 
maunds of indigo will be shipped this year ; and to the 
production of oils there is literally no limit And for 
overy ounce of produce there are eager buyejrs ; and if the 
field were increEised twenty times over no portion of it 
would be left on hand. Yet this is the land of which the 
richest tracts lie waste ; which furnishes the Honourable 
John Peter Grant with the following illustration when 
combating the arguments of the Calcutta "missionaries : — 
^^ There are no such contentions and affrays about land in 
Madras, as are justly complained of by the memorialists 
here. But this is not due to a good police and judicial 
administration, a survey and registration, or the absence 
of a zemindary system in the greater part of that Presi« 
dency ; it is due to the &ct that in most Madras districts 
hmd is valueless by reason of the revenue system there in 
force ; the contentions there being when a ryot is forced 
not to give up, but to take land." Mr. Grant might have 
stated his instance even more forcibly. Thousands of men 
labour on the public works, and prefer leaving the acres 
untouched for which they are obliged to pay rent, expe- 
rience having taught them to select the least of two evils. 
And under present circumstances there is not the most 
remote chance of the waste lands being taken up, for emi- 
gration absorbs more than the annual increase of the 
population. The labour that might find such profitable 
returns at home is drafted off to a dozen ready maiicets. 
^e man who should raise sugar on his own plot of ground, 
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is only too glad to hire himself out to the plants in | QliMt- 
Txtiiis. Wealth lies at his feet, yet he is ofatiged t^^ ex- 
pftfcriate himself to procuro the means of ftTOtftmxi. '" x 

And if sndent semindar and modeni ryot have beeaa 
equally rained by the operation of the Madras system, it 
lias not proved in the least ^voorable to Eniropeaji enter- 
prise. No great aaaonnt of capital has, perhaps, been sunk 
in agricidtnral or nianufaeturing operations ; but whatever 
has been ventored has either been lost entirely^ or is ao 
unproductive that the parties concerned would gladly re- 
treat were it possiUe to do so without sacrificing alL We 
are not aware of a sin^ instance where a European has 
gone home with a oompetenoe adiieved by planting or 
manufacturing luxations. The attractioiis oi more than 
a thousand nuies of sea-board, and of a climate suited to 
the growth of every kind of tropical vegetation, would 
inevitably draw capitalists to settle in Mat^ras, were it not 
that the long oataiogue of disastrous results warns them 
off a coast which is fettal alike to all the producing daases. 

Even if an ^lergetib man can overcome the natoial jeft- 
lousy of the authorities, who look upon him as an enemy 
to the ryots and the Ctovemment in virtue of his position 
— ^if he can ooulaive to do without roads, azid has no neoesK 
flity for law — his ultimate defeat is certain. . The wei^t 
of bad seasons falls upon him, though he may not rent a 
single acra It is lus money in tiliat case that pays the 
tax ; for tliou^ remissions are sanctioned by Government, 
they are granted not on account of the ryot's loss, but in 
view of his inability to pay. like the Borderer of old, the 
ooliector says to the planter, ''Thou shalt want, ere I 
want ;" and unhapply for the latter, the ndd is always 
resistless. What death is to hSd, \he Government demand 
is to capital ; it swallows up all, sooner or later. 

As a eonsequence of this sta^ of tiungs, the pr^mza- 
tion of raw produce for the European market is, with the 
most trifling exceptions, le£b whoUy to the natives, whose 
will and poverty combine to make them prefer an inferior 
and adulterated, to a good and there&re costly articie. 
They are able to make indigo as good as the finest Bengal 
sorts ; but the great bulk of the Madras production is 
Tetdbed stuff, much (^ it mero day vene^»d with the 
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real drug. The greater part of their sugar comes to 
Btarket in suoih a state that the prunps of the vessels in 
vhich it is shipped are often choked 'wi^ the drsdnings of 
the cargo, the loss from deliquesoenoe heaiag usually ten 
per oent Cotton ib wetted, and noized with rubbish and 
stones. Oils are mixed without scruple, often to the 
serious detriment of the buyer, though the adulteratiaiL 
increases ^^ seller's profit perhaps 1^ tiie poorest tnfie^ 
These facts will explain the cause of the standing inferio- 
rity of Madras products in the markets of Europe, and 
help to show how it was that the meve increase last year 
in the exports of Bengal amounted to forty-tino per loentb 
of the whole trade of the former Presidency. 

We contemplate, in the case of Madras, a popaiaiaoa 
whose growtii has been levieiywhere obstructed, wMdi is 
always miserable, always deorepid, neitiher wiser, nor 
stronger, nor wealthier than it was a centmy since^ h^ 
on the oontraiy, more weak, more ignorant, more poverty- 
stricken ; — ^a population which declines in ^-vory thing :; 
which is losing its hold of an ancient religiom, without 
adopting a new creed in the place of xt, sinee the pagodaa 
are destroyed faster than new chapels are built. The 
Hindoo schoolmaster is usually extingtnished, not sup^ 
planted. The traditions of national prosperity «to dying 
out ; the consciousness of power whidh was always suffi- 
cient to avenge tyranny in the past, if it could aiot render 
it impossible in the future, is no longer entertained^ 
Where else on the face of the globe shall we find peaceful 
millions so cruelly dealt with % 

Growth is the necessity of nations. In numbers, in 
knowledge, in material prosperity, a people must inevitably 
increase in every generation. Not more surely do the 
houses of the dead outnumber those of the living, than 
the evidences of past labour overcftiadkrw those c^ i^e 
present. Btft in Madras the only surplus is that of the 
<5k)vemment revenue. Nature and industiy in alU else 
are but barely equal to the requirements of present exis- 
tence. The country teems with mineral wealth, but there 
is not a ftiine «unk in it ; the mechanical dexterity fyf the 
natives is not to be surpassed, but there is not a single 
fiictory the property of native capitaE^te.^ ^ (Tfie sugar is 
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<sniahed by vooden mills, and drained in earthen pots. 
The rice is ground by hand, the cotton cleaned by the 
rudest of all machines, the indigo prepared by the cheap- 
est instead of by the best process. The increase of popu- 
lation, instead of augmenting the general wealth, is felt 
to be an evil ; and ^ousands of the hardiest and ablest 
men annually expatriate themselves to countries where, 
inferior natural advantages being turned to better account^ 
their labour enriches their masters, and secures a compe- 
tency for themselves. The ryot, who would gladly stay 
at home to cultivate his ancestral fields, leaves the rich 
sugar soil untilled, and wends his way to the coast, where 
a discriminating Government has kindly provided machi* 
nery for putting his industry in motion. In the courae of 
time he finds himself in a distant island, engaged by a 
master, who has had to compete for his services, at three 
times the rate of wages he would have been content to 
receive at home. He still makes sugar, only now by the 
aid of the most costiy appliances. He learns that Grod*s 
rain and sunshine, and man's careful toil, are all valuable, 
if rightly understood and dealt with. 

We have all need of Heaven's help ; but if any class of 
mortals more than another require their eyes to be couched, 
their ears to be opened, and their hearts to be softened, it 
IB surely those who administer the affairs of the Indian 
<jk>vemment. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

SOOUUST IK)0TBIH18 OF LORD HARRIS AHD IHB BAST IITDIA OOXPABT, 
— GRADUAL DEOAT OF BYERY FORK OF NATIONAL OR CLASS PROS- 
PERITT. — THB FUTURB ARIBTOGRAOT OF THE BAST. 

Lord Habris has a doubt as to whether the burdens of 
the peasantry have been fairly distributed ; but without 
discussing at this moment the i*elative incidence of taxa- 
tion in various districts, we assert without hesitation that, 
in all the ryotwarry talooks, it is imposed solely with re- 
ference to the amount that can be obtained from the peo- 
ple. In every other part of the world the cultivator 
benefits by the natural or social advantages of his posi- 
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tion. Land which is well watered by ruDning streamsi 
or which is in the vicinity of great markets, brings a 
larger profit to the farmer as well as to the proprietor ; 
but in Madras all the profit goes to the Government, the 
risk only falls to the lot of the ryot. Whether he culti- 
vates largely or otherwise— whether he grows sugar, 
indigo, or dry grains — the result is precisely the same.. 
The State leaves him but the barest subsistence* If he 
digs in North Arcot, he pays forty shillings an acre, be- 
cause produce fetches a high price as compared with th& 
inaccessible villages of the interior. If the land yields a 
double crop, he is taxed twice over; if it is poor in 
quality, his own gain is not the less in reality. If bad 
harvests occur, remissions are made, not on account of his 
loss, but in consideration of his inability to pay. Wheu 
a country is ravaged by invaders, the poor rejoice in their 
immunity from mischief ; when &Lmine rages in Madras, 
the ryot thanks his gods that ruin has long since done its 
worst by him. 

In no other country can the condition of the people be 
described in a few generalizing sentences. Everywhere 
else there are diverse orders of society, with opposite in-^ 
terests and varying fortunes; sources of wealth which 
are hidden from curiosity; armories of strength that 
only require to be properly handled to save or regenerate 
the life of nations. But in Madras, the story of the 
merits of the Government and the miseiy of the popula- 
tion fills less than a dozen lines of narrative. The native 
aristocracy have been extinguished, and their revenuea 
lost equally to the rulers and the multitude. The native 
manu&cturers are ruined, and no corresponding increase 
has taken place in the consumption of foreign goods. 
Not a fourth of the cultivable land is taken up for tillage, 
and yet 20,000 men annually leave these shores to seek 
employment on a foreign soil The taxation of all kinds, 
and the landlord's rent, amounts but to five shillings per 
head ; and yet the surplus production of twenty-tlu>ee 
millions is but two shillings and sevenpence, and the im- 
ports but one shilling and sixpence each person. The 
exports of the slave state of Brazil amounted, in 1852, 
to upwards of eight millions sterling. Madras, with a 
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pop«]atioB three times as great, never produces & thirfll of 
the amoiaiit* 

Eadlwajs, roads^ anel canals will mot cure tlie eyi^ and 
we should be sorry to see ib made more bearable. Wlla^i 
we require is an abstinence on the part of Government 
from interference with the operations of agriculture, as 
absolute^ as that whidi they are compelled to observe with 
regard to the workings of trade. A man should be as 
j&ee to buy and sell land as to deal with any ordinary 
chatteL The belief that it is to the advantage bo^ of 
the State and the public that the soil should be dedaved 
the property of the former, is one of the most fatal errots 
that ever prevailed. Does any one belieTe that if ike 
British rulers had been compelled, from the ocdsset of theix 
career of conquest, to levy taxation by the ordinary me- 
thods, Madras woiidd be now in its present miseraMe state 
of poverty and degradation ? Is it credible that from the 
industry of twenty-three millions of souls, living txnder a 
tropical sun, and raising, almost without effort, the costliesi 
products of the worid, a sum of ive and a half millions 
sterling — but cme-tenth of the taxation of Great Britam 
— couM not be raised with47ut difficuhy t 'Eie sta^stics 
cf^ Crown cc^onies and of slave Stsefces famish the best 
4mswer to sudi a query! 

The €k»vemor of Madras is a member of the Britudi 
Peerage, an estated noble who has a *^ place" and a rent- 
roll which we suppose he would not wish to hacve ^nui- 
nished. Yet we find him, in the forty-fiffeh year of his 
age and the faurth year of his €rovemorship of Madras^ 
addraising the grave bankers and landlords who sit in 
LeadenhsdlHstreet as follows : — 

^ I consider that the land of a country bdi)Dgs to the 
Government defcu^, and should be held by it, and should 
be dktributed by it amongst the peculation in such m 
manner as is likely to cause k to be most ben^idiallf 
cultivated, both as regards the interests of the cultivators 
and of the whole commmiifcy. There may be, and w« 
know there are, many Mndrances to this pvindple betng 
even openly allowed, much more to its being fully carried 
out in all oomitries ; but in those cases wherein the op- 
portunity is aflbrded of starling from first prindples, it 
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should not be negleeted. I ihsBk tkk oppfflrtoidty exiats 
in the rjotwafny districts of this country." 

It will not do to id^itify the Anglo-Indian Gonser'vatiTc^ 
Loard Harris^ with a member of the upper or middle ck^aes 
of England who wishes to maintain the aaistocracj as an 
institution, nor with a Birmingham Eadioal who would 
destroy Uie House of Peers and abolish hereditary titles^ 
The principles which he adyocates are nieither more nor 
less ^lan socialism : his apostle and teacher is M. Proudhon, 
who adyanced in Europe the theory that Lord Harris 
enuneiated, and which his honourable masters have re> 
duced to practice in Southern India for a period beyond 
the memory oi the oldest man living. 

A hundred years since we found an aristocracy existing 
in every part of the East. They were not more en- 
lightened, perhaps, tiian the nobiHty of England in the 
days of the Hantagenets; not more moral than the 
eoortters <y£ Charles IL, or those of Louis XY»; noimore 
thrifty than certain model peers; in &ct, not more 
krraable or useful, in the main, than the highest dasses <3£ 
Europe hacve shown themselves to be in ancient or 
xaodern history. But the Indian aristocracy oppressed 
and gpvemed,^ attained wealth and lavished it, fDu^t oacl 
intrigued as passion prompted en: ability served, and so 
satisfied what the nu^rity of people, even in these en- 
Bgbte&ed days, are prone to term " a real social and poli- 
tical want." As a governing class, the remorseless English 
hed has long nnce trampled them out of existence. So 
fiur from realimng the Eurc^iean ideal of a ruling minority, 
which makes ktws by prescriptive authority, fills the 
highest posts in Church and Stat^ and infiuences the 
public weal without r^ard te consideratums of fitness or 
reii^>ectability, they have been reduced to a state of abject 
dependence. The parish oonstaUe would feel himself 
d^iraded were he made to change stations with the rajahi. 
Evary private soldier in the Queen's service has the pro- 
spect of a higher destiny hekre him than the head of the 
noblest Afliatic family. The title whidi adorns the 
beggar, and the phrases of respect that greet the ears of 
the skve, axe all that remain to the descendants of tdie 
masters of the East, n^^^n]^ 
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We recognise and sanotioa the penalties of weakness. 
There are no political rights for the nation which haa 
suffered itself to be vanquished, except those allowed bj 
the grace of the victors* But the question with which 
we have to deal is one apart from poUtios — it is the right 
of the State to confiscate the wealth of the upper clams 
upon no pretext of crime or proof of public utility. 

We know of no right which a Government has to pre- 
vent the gi*owth of laxge estates, which does not as readil^r 
apply to file creation of small ones. We can think of no 
reason that can be urged against allowing a man to become 
the owner of half a county, which may not just as forcibly 
be applied to his acquisition of a score of acres. Ow 
Indian socialists, with the same objects in view as their 
co-thinkers in Europe, have not had the sagacity to per- 
ceive, or the boldness to carry out, their principles to tha 
full extent. The latter recognised and acted upon the^ 
dogma, that property, to be interfered with, must be de- 
clined altogether illegal and opposed to the best interests 
of the community. They saw that the rule mulst be made 
universal ; that accumulations in every form, and to what- 
ever extent, must be made subject to the same law of inter* 
ference. Men must be allowed to keep all or nothing. If 
individual action were allowed, no limits could be set to it. 

For the last thirty years the British €U>vernment in 
India have been steadily uprooting the landed gentry of 
the country, on the sole ground of their inutility. They 
are no worse than the common run of aristocracy; on the 
contrary, are much better ; but it is said society can do 
without them. They neither grow the rice nor milk the 
cows. The young children are taught, if taught at all» 
without their assistance ; and old men go down to their 
graves with a sound persuasion that it is €^)d's blessing, 
and not the zemindar's, to which they were always in-- 
debted for food and health. Ko one can question the^ 
justice of premises that have grown axiomatic in Europe^ 
but the difficulty to be reconciled is the opposite cba*^ 
racter of the conclusions which are drawn £rom them, 
fiuman nature in the East has its shades of vananoe, but 
hardly affords such contradictions as are implied in the 
policy of the Honourable Company. 
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Whj akoold the supreme authority, haTing most at 
heart the greatest poflsible welfare of the greatest possible 
number, care to maintatn a okun whose members are 
sometimes dissolute, sometimes tjraimical, sometimes 
idiotic, and in almost every case mere burdens on the in- 
dustry of the people I 

Why should so large a portion of the stream of wealth 
be diverted to flow over those barren sands which yield 
neither herbage nor flowers 1 No one is able to give 
aatis&ctory answers to such queries— on paper; and so 
the socialists in these parts have it all their own way. 
They have set up a standard of bare utility, and would 
eompel all men to pass under it. He that refuses to work 
shall not be sufiSBved to eat. The only poor whidh a €kH 
vemment can recognise is the present generatkm of 
prinees and noblee, who may be allowed to receive out- 
door relief ior a season. 

The flrst member of the Madias Council was for three 
yean at tiie head of a revolutionary tribunal in the 
Northern Circars, and in that capacity he destroyed more 
ancient families and confiscated more estates than any 
member of the National Convention oould boast of having 
ruined in his day of republican triumph. Now, if M. 
Prottdhon were to claim him as a zealous praotical dia* 
ciple, would Mr. Elliot give him the kiss of fraternity 1 
He could hardly help doing so, for the iVenohman woidd 
assail him wiUi renumstrances something like what fol« 
low: — 

** Fdlow-worshi{^r of the great mystery of the right 
of nations 1 you acknowledge with myself the claim of 
the producers of wealth to its full enjoyment, less the 
cost of cheap and good government The study of the 
peat has led us both to the only rational e<»iclusion. Your 
rajahs are the exact counterparts of our grand seigneurs ; 
your zemindars. are our faimerB-general ; the Indian ryot 
is the very image of Jacques Bonhomme. Our common 
object 08 the abolition of all middlemen. We would have 
but- one class of rights—* those which spring firom the 
exercise of industry; and but one kind of power — ^that 
which id neeessaiy f(w the pubUo safety. You have no 
peeni, no Gha<ab«r of deputies^ no aristooraiT^but only 
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the ryot at one end, and an exeoative of retired trades- 
men at the other. Go on and prosper, in the name of 
the friends of a regenerated world T 

We should not agree with M. Froudhon in the above 
tribute of praise, but confess that we do not see how ihe 
zealous champions of the Company can avoid being iden- 
tified with the advocates of democratic equality. If you 
pull down all above, it does not follow that you must 
elevate all who are below ; and there is not, to our mind, 
a single reason for the overthrow of the landed gentiy in 
India which would not apply with tenfold force in the 
case of England. Is it that they are a heavy drain upon 
the productive resources of the country) Why, the 
rented of real property at home is more than all the 
annual profits of tnules and professions. 

There are three noblemen whose united incomes amount 
to more than a million sterling a year, and hundreds may 
be counted who receive at least a tenth of that sum. Bat 
the Indian aristocrat is useless ; hia proper place is occu- 
pied by another ; the community are able to do without 
him, and should therefore cease to pay a double rate Ibr 
the services of which it stands in need. Well, what does 
the Marquis of Westminster or his " order'* do for our 
countrymen, that the latter need care to support " Oo- 
tinthian pillars" that require so much gilding f The 
weaving and ploughing would go on just as weU if thc^ 
were all banieiied to dig in Australia. Their castles are 
DO longer places of shelter for helpless serfs and burghers. 
They are no longer relied upon for security against foreign, 
invasion and domestic plunder. It is not they who in- 
vent steam-ploughs and reaping-machines, and m^ke 
pathways for the spirit of man over and around the globe. 
Manchester asks no assistance from lords or ladies to fulfil 
its mission of making doth for all mankind. BirmiDghASn. 
IB wholly plebeian; Liverpool essentiaUy low. SveiT- 
great interest is cared for by busy brains and williaqg 
hands, who work from neoessi^ and not from choice ; aikd 
of the amateur labourers, the most distinguished aze bmii 
^ humble note. The agriculturist relies muchon Madu, 
the owner of the ''toy-shop," and parson Huztable,> aad 
^alf luiqpeots that h^ landlord is a worse eneoijr thttu 
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Cobden. Why maiutaln, then, a set of drones at such a 
jfrightful cost ? If the landlords* rent throughout England 
were confiscated, it would pay all the taxes, and leave a 
large surplus to defray the expense of national education. 
In India rent is devoted entirely to public objects. If 
you abolish your landed gentry here, where wealth is 
scarce, learning confined to a few, and dignified employ- 
ment almost wholly engrossed by a race of foreigners, how 
much more readily ought you to vote for the destruction 
of aristocracy at home, where property, knowledge, and 
industry are all independent of its aid ! To our thinking, 
the civil servant who would hand over all the soil of 
India to Government and the peasants, ought to take his 
place, when in England, amongst the Cuffeys and 0*Oon- 
nors. He should Iavo no thought of the danger of dislo- 
cating society, after having uprooted "houses" to whose 
antiquity the Norman baron is a creature of yesterday. 
For the reckless extravagance of the zemindar he can find 
pandlel examples in the condition of half the peerage. 
The gaming-table and the Opera do the work of ruin as 
effectually as the overgrown suwarry and the dancing-girls 
of the East. For the tyrannical interference with ryots, 
of which so much is said, he will find kindred illustrations 
in the conduct of men who avow that they will " do what 
they like witji their own ;" and when the race of folly is 
at an end the collector steps in to manage the ssemindaiy, 
and the solicitor to nurse his lordship's estate. The 
rajah goes on a pilgrimage, and the peer travels on the 
continent. In the next geneitttion the evil will reappear ; 
the vice is in the blood. Your only remedy is to compel 
the spe^thrift to live on sixpence a day — and earn it. 

But in proportion as our Grovemment are destroying 
the lancted proprietors, they are calling into existence the 
diss of rich native traders, who will be the future aristo- 
cracy of the East. So would democracy at home foster 
Ae progrtas of the bourgeoisie. If the House of Lords 
were voted useless and dangerous, and all the property of 
tile peerage confiscated to-morrow, the cotton-spinners and 
giKiwcrs would undergo, perhaps in still greater numbeiv, 
the preoccs of transmutation into gentlemen entitled to sit 
aphonic «t ease. And tiicre is this striking difference 

x2 
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between the class of new men in the two countries — ^that 
whereas the native shopkeeper merely changes from young 
Hunks to old Hunks, and will cheat for pice afber he has 
accumulated a fortune, the Englishman marches abreast 
of his destiny, and outwardly, at least, becomes the livery 
of greatness. The father of the first Sir Robert Peel wore 
a patched coat and wooden shoes — ^his grandson was a 
member of the Privy Council before he reached the age of 
thirty, and at his death his £Eunily had intermarried with 
the noblest of the land. We sneer at the aristxxsEacy of 
wealth in enli^tened Britain, and have many a bittcar 
Irord for cotton lords and rich parv^aus, but what cotdd 
be said for the bunneahs and soucars of India as samples 
of the " best and bravest" of the country 1 Will they 
eommand the respect of the people ? Can they create ihsA 
sentiment of veneration which an aristocracy ought to in^ 
spire, and wanting which tiiey are &ted to suffer speedy 
extinction ? We fear the answers must be in the n^ative* 

We look with dismay on a i^stem <^ rule which is 
wholly destructive, and which, if successfol, will leave 
two hundred millions of human beings without a religion^ 
without an aristocracy, and with but the scantiest por- 
tion of wealth. We are undermining at the same 
moment every part of the social edifice. The priest, 
the noble, and the rich man of whatever denominati<my 
are threatened with the same fate. The great ends c^ 
civilized teaching are the filling of the pockets, tl^ 
heart, and the head; but the masters of India neglect 
two-thir(fe of their duty, and perform the rest in a very 
unsatis&ctory manner. 

For the effects of Godless colleges a cure wiU be found 
at last in the strong neces^ty of belief. When Hin- 
dooism has been thoroughly wrecked, and the ruins are 
cleared away, a nobler creed will spring up in its room ;. 
but with the Brahmin degraded from his high place, and 
the zemindar lost in the ranks of the peasantry, where 
*^iill i^e nation find the materials to build lip an aris- 
tCMsracy 9 It will not always consent, as now, to find its 
masters and guides in the youth of the Civil Serviee. 
It will yearn for the excellence of home growth, and 
the lordship that is niot a sign of servitude ; and Heaved 
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forgive tis for having done oar best to render the craving 
a hopeless one. 

Men who have studied natural phenomena tell us that, 
if all the earth were levelled and made smooth as a lawn, 
the uniformity would be purchased at the price of per- 
petual barrenness hereafter. It is the moimtains and 
forests that bring do¥m the fertilizing rains ; and so 
they counsel that the tall trees should be suffered to 
remain for the sake of the indirect good to be derived 
from them. In like manner we wduld urge that the 
axe should be withdrawn from the roots of the few re- 
maining specimens of native aristocracy. If they do 
not yield the best of fruits, they serve to invite the 
refreshing showers. Let the levelling process cease for 
awhile, till we note the tendency of our wayward 
experiioaent. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

THI LXVILUVa CHAKAOTBB OF THB COTSVAJTS'S BVLB. — THBIB IKFLU- 
XHOX PUBSLT DBSTKUOTITI. — THE BAJAH AVP THE TBOXAK XQVALLT 
ftUIHSD, WITHOUT PBOFXX TO THE aoVBEVXEHT. 

We acquit the opponents of property in India of any 
design to uproot the foundations of society. It la their 
misfortune to apprehend but rarely the consequences of 
their policy. Civilians who have been all tiieir lifetime 
engaged in annihilating every interest interposed betwixt 
the State and the cultivators of the soil, would deem it an 
insult to be classed with the lowest order of democrats in 
Europe. They will each go home in due season, and, if 
fortunate, either inherit or purchase estates, which they 
will bequeath to their children in the full assurance that 
the Legislature will permit their lands to pass unchallenged 
to the latest posterity. The fate which they have decreed 
to Hindoo and Mussulman will not descend on the heads 
of their own children — the public welfare in Great Britain 
not being so well cared for. 

But let us ignore principles, and deal merely with the 
question of profit. The socialist only advocates the de- 
.^ruction of private rights, in order to increase the sum 
total of the general happiness ; and we will not suppose 
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that lie would willingly destroy the natiTe zemindar, to 
whom wealth and the importance that it brings are natu- 
rally very dear, unless he felt assured that his min would 
be a blessing to the community^ We are content to 
narrow the discussion to this single point, and to give up 
the case of the ancient landholders, if it can be shown 
that their loss has been a gain to others. 

With the facts patent to the world that in Ouddapah, 
Bellary, and Guntoor, three of the naturally richest dis- 
tricts in the MadraS Presidency, land is wholly unsaleable, 
whilst in Chingleput it is only worth six months* pur- 
chase ; we shall take it for granted that the ryot is net 
richer now than he was fifty years since. Proof to that 
effect has already been furnished, and we shall content 
ourselves with disclosing the results of the overthrow of 
the zemindary system, so far as Government, the umvexsail 
landlord, is concerned. 

The permanent settlement was made in 1802, and 
founded on the basis that 30 and in som^ cases 40 
per cent, of the rental should be allowed to the zemindarsk 
If we may believe Mr. Walter Elliot, whose authority in 
such cases must be entitled to great weight, the landowners 
took care to exact even a more liberal allowance for them- 
selves, by means of false measurements, and the use of 
corrupt artifices. We have not been able to get the 
revenue returns for the twelve years immediately follow- 
ing the settlement of the proprietary estates ; but, from 
1814 to 1818, the average yearly revenue in pounds ster- 
ling was 3,339,666^, the last year of the series being that 
in which the ryotwarry system was first introduced. The 
subsequent collections are as follows : — 

1819 to 1824 £3,285,592 

1825 to 1829 3,291,832 

1830 to 1834 ....:. 2,996,«99 

1836 to 1839 3,124,530 

1840 to 1844 3,259,948 

1845 to 1849 3,528,022 

1850 to 1853 3,579,231 

We should of course be fully justified in taking the 
average of the thirty-five years during which the ryot- 
warry system has been in operation, and comparing them 
with the five years ending in 1818 ; but we elect the 
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mode of companson that gives the largest share of advan- 
tage to our opponents, and test the results of the latest by 
those of the earliest period. 

From 1814 to 1818 the annual revenue was £3,S89,660 
Tiom 1850 to 1853 8,579,281 

Increase . . • £239,585 

Let US now see how this increase has been obtained, and 
whether any portion of it is owing to the absorption of 
^tt semindars. 

Sinoei 1814 the revenue of the single district of Tanjore 
has be^i raised by upwards of 150,000^. Kumool, an- 
nexed in 1844, yields a surplus of 85,000^. Yarious 
works of irrigation executed since 1836 give an annual 
revenue of AOfiOOL ; so that whilst the income of 1853 
only exeeeds that of 1814 by 

£239,565 
Th# sums due to the abora sooroes amount to 270,000 

Showing an annual loss of • £30,485 

If we take the increase of population as equivalent to 
that of Ireland — 12^ per cent, in ten years — we have an 
addition of forty in the hundred to the number of workora 
and consumers, a loss of from 30 to 40 per cent to the 
wmindars, and a decline in the four most prosp^tms 
years in the sum realized by Government ! We chal- 
lenge the world to match the mournful picture ! 

.The Company has always estimated its successful col- 
lectors above jurists and men of science, and yet in this 
department its ^dlure is notorious, simply because it has 
always ignored the lessons of civilization. 

Neither of the great modes of settlement, the zemindary, 
village, or ryotwarry, has succeeded, nor can possibly do 
so, fSnr in no case are the natural laws wldch affect the 
distribution of property allowed to have free action. The 
zemindar is over-taxed and always hampered by the inter- 
ference of the Government officers. The village cultivator 
is a member of a compulsory partnership, which is not 
founded upon stable grounds ; and the Madras ryot is a 
beggar and a slave, who can never be a capitalist or an 
honest man. And the various systems react upon the 
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mien. Thej dunftge public as well aa pnfate monJs. 
If ^e people have no senae €i obligatioii% the Govem^ 
meut has no regard for rights. The <Hie cheats like Ji 
bondsman, and the other oppresses like a despot who 
owns no law but his own will ; and if we may trust 
public despatches and speeches in Parliament, the onus of 
the admitted failure of the zemindaay system rests entirely 
with the xajahs and the bad seasons. It is shared betw^n 
Providence and the proprietors^ sometimes in equal p^ 
portion, but the responsibility generally varying aeooxding 
to the nature of the object to be served, and ti^e poaitioii 
of the writers or speakers. Some useful ioformation on 
the subject is to be found in a return made by the India 
SLouae to an order of the House of Lords in May, 1862^ 
which states tbe case on behalf of the CbvierBnient 

In 1802 settlements were made on the gemindaiy 
tenure to the amount of l,079,2dOZ. Of these estates, 
five belonged to ancient fiuniUes, who shared between 
them the district of Guntoor^ and paid 122,548^ The 
amounts thus specified formed two-thirds of the nett 
nntal, which must therefore have reached l^S9fi7 51. 
on the total aemindary settLement, and 184^222. in the 
eaaeof Guntoor. Theare is no reeMn to believe that the tax 
then imposed was based upon a wrong calculatioa of the 
grom produce of the estates, for in 1813-14-1^ the po«B«h' 
sioDS of the Yaaazeddy fiunily, amounting to 383 viUa^^ 
in that district, yielded an average levoiue of 8Z,220L, 
from whidi deducting the Govenuneni tax of 54,7 30Z., the 
remainder, or landkml's profit, is shown to be 28,5001 

The Gtmtoor estates have all, without exoeption, pasmd 
into the hands of the Company; and wheiDeaa we are 
assured, on the authority of the first member of the Board 
of Revenue, tiiat they once produced magnificent incomea 
to their proprietors, the Parliamentary return shows that 
tiie present revenue is only 70 per oent. of the amonoLt 
fixed by the permanent assessment in 1802. 

lit other words, the Government, standing in tiie piaoe 
of the landholders, receives no more than the share of 
profit taken by the latter after the tax was paid, so that 
the zemindaries yield less by upwards of a million steiiing 
than they did fifty years ago. The harharic pomp that 
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diflgwited the collector so much has pMsed away, and tbA 
keifB of the aacient chieflbains of tbe Northern Oircars mi^ 
bo seen occactionaUy hanging rotind the doors of the 
Bevenno Board Offioe, waiting with aaxioos looks for 
permission to present begging petitions. And who has 
benefited by their destruction f Not ihe Crovemment, as 
we have seen ; not new men who have oome forward to 
ooeupy their places^ for their lands do not bruig by a third 
tiie amount of tax fixed npon ihem^ and hare ther^ore no 
▼aloe in the market ; not the ryots, for they are amoi^|st 
ih» most wretched in the Company's dominions. The 
wiealth thus coveted, aad which nature so liberally rei^ 
dered np to despised natives, is lost as absolutely as if it 
had never b^n realized. The test of the superior eKcellence 
of the Oompan/s rule will iii bear such aeomm^itary. 

Bat we iutve yet to itoe the cause of this vast deteriora- 
tion in the resoaroes of a dislaict. A paternal Govern- 
ment which knows its duty, and has ample means to fulfil 
i^ waits for more than fi%-eight years before it under- 
times a work of proved necessity — till it kills oS, in oao 
fiunine out of many, fi.v<e times the number of British 
that pmshed at Waterloo, and curaes the land with 
barrenness : tiiis Government, at the end of a few aflber 
jears,^ when the bones of the dead have- been gathered 
iato heaps, and the sites of ruined villages are ovev- 
grown, sternly taunts the proprietors of Guntoor with 
neglect of ihe duties that belonged to their position ! 
Po(»r wretches 1 they have paid i£e penaliy of tiieir im- 
providence. Their debt hae been liquidated ; bat 
justice haa still to enforce, either in this world or the 
next, its heavier chdm on the East India Company. 

Upon their plea of exempUon, that of their superior 
management of the asemindaries as compared wHAi the 
results of Government rule, we have but to cite a single 
instance, which is commented upon at length in another 
portion of this volume. For twenty-five years the re* 
rentie authorities held possession of those estates which 
Yencatreddy Naidoo, the Bajah of Yasareddy, bequeathed 
to his descendants. They came into the hands of the col- 
lector without a rupee of liability, and at the end^ tha4» 
time they were saddled with arrears due 
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meat, and created by its own acts, to the extent of no less 
than 460,000/., ezdusiTe of interest. Fron^ 1790 to 
1815, the period of his death, Yencatreddy held possech 
aion ; the records of Groyemment tell how he feasted and 
revelled, and what store of wealth he gave away. The 
wise and strong English Government took this property 
into its care, in trust for the lawful owner. It erected 
neither temples nor palaces ; it made no pilgrimages^ and 
gave away no hundredweights of gold and silver; and 
when called on to surrender its charge, insfaead of having 
half a million sterling to hand over to the heir, it handed 
him its own little bill for a trifle more than that amounty 
or 588,666/. 

As compared with the balancersheet of Yencatreddy 
Kaidoo, the accounts of Gk>vemment management showed 
a loss of more than 108 laoa^ or 1,080,000/. sterling, in the 
case of a single zemindary, to say nothing of the ruiniA* 
flicted on the ryots and the country. 

Of course if rajahs will keep elephants, maintain laige 
Ibllowings, make presents to nautch girls, and take no 
heed of their afiairs, they must expect that Oovemmenit 
will sell them up and utterly extinguish their pretensions 
to lordships and honours. If the folks in authority at 
home had had the honesty to do their duty like the East 
India Company, there would have been no House of Lordsf, 
nor great landed gentry in England, by this time. Where 
the hdr came into possession at a ripe age and succeeded 
to an encumbered estate, a few years of heavy taxation 
and loose living would bring the property to the hammer. 
Where he was an infiemt, out of debt, and the title wa^ 
litigated, they could take the estates into their own. 
management by way of nursing and protecting them, as 
in the case of the Yasareddy estates. It would come to 
the same thing in the end. So, if you please, we wiU 
say nothing against the policy which the Company has 
pursued, and the Queen's Government ought to have 
imitated, save this, that had the landlord's profit been 
abolished at home, somebody would have been the better 
for it. The Company have pursued the right course, and, 
aa is often the case in this strange world, their virtue haa 
^^etti an unprofitable one. 
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Bat tt is not alone the great &mi]ie8 that have been 
steadily rooted out of their ancient places. The class of 
mootahdars or " gentlemen farmers,'' as men of a corre* 
spending rank wonld be called in England, hare shared 
the fate of poligars and rajahs. In 1803 twentj-six 
small estates in Bajahmnndry were put up for sale, and 
bought from Government for 33,494^. Forty years 
afkerwards not a single acre remained in the possession 
of the original holders or their descendants. ''They 
had not been more fortunate," says the Parliamentary 
Eeport from which the facts are taken, 'Hhan the 
thirteen ancient zemindars " of Bajahmundry, of whose 
possessions only one-sixth remained in 1843. Purchase- 
money, working capital, the produce of mortgages, all 
had been swallowed up by the inexorable landlord, and 
still the demand was not satisfied. As the last efforts of 
despair, the resources of nature were anticipated. The 
soil, tasked beyond its strength, refused to yield its 
treasures to the cultivator ; and in fifty-one estates, re- 
purchased by Government up to the close of 1843, in 
llajahmundry, the resources of the villages had decreased 
lipwards of 40 per cent per annum. Government, it 
^1 be seen, never exceeded its just demands, but these 
unfortunately happened to be 40/. in the hundred more 
than the land could pay. Nobody could say that they 
confiscated the estates ; they only asked for their own ; 
but to get that, it was necessary that the mootahdare 
should be sacrificed, as their betters before them had 
been — that the pucka-house and the bullock-coach should 
follow the palace and the elephants, and nothing but the 
mud hut of the ryot be left to cumber the ground. 

There is a stoiy told of a man who sold his dog when- 
ever he required money, the sagacious animal always 
finding its way back to his old master, a little lean 
perhaps and tu*ed on some occasions, but onty wanting 
rest and food to get into flesh and look as well as ever. 
It is likely the dog's master had been in the service of the 
Company, and had studied the operation of the zemindary 
settlement. 

The marvellous increase that has taken place in the 
value of Eastern exports during the last three years has 
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TOTolutionused to some exte&t the oommerce of Madms^ 
and of eyery other part of the world with which we have 
dealings. There is now a smaU balance in favour of the 
Preeidenoy — ^that is to say, more mxmsf and goods are 
Ivought in tibtan are sent out of the country. The value 
^ the imports for the year wading 30th of April last was 
^,64:5,0571, 4:8.y including treasure ; against 3,358^651 10»., 
the value of the merchandize and treasure exported. But 
to see how the revenue system of Madras has operated on 
the well-being of the country, we must look to the records 
of past years, and watch the gradual dmn of capital into 
the coffers of the State. 

During the eighteen years from 1834 to 1852, both in- 
<$lusive, ^e exports from Madras amounted to 2^,506,197^. 
12&, in round numbers about 1,400,000Z. per annum. The 
imports in the same period reached only 14,439,449^. 6#., 
^or 800,000^ per annnm. We naturally look for the 
balance under the head of treasure imported ; bui^ strange 
to say, more money was sent out of the country than was 
l^ught into it, aad in the list of eaqx>rt8 we have not 
iaduded the preeious metals. Still dealing with the same 
period of time, we find that 3,336,810^. 10#. was shipped 
&om Madras in the shape of treasure, and but 3,190,767^. 
lOff. brought back again. The total of money and mer- 
•fihandige put on board, or sect across the frontier by land, 
was 28,445,008/. 2tf., and the total imports 17,630,217/L is. 
A sum, tiien, of n,214,798ZL 188. is wholly unaccounted 
lor; and if we allow the m^^^hant a profit of 10 per cent. 
^»L exports, we shall find that for every two-shillings* 
wortibi sent out of the country, whether in the shape of 
produce, manufa^ures, or the {»;ecious metals, but thirteen 
pence hal^enny oame back again. But the value sent 
i>rward and the traders* profit must return to Madras 
through some channel or other. The London banker 
would remit to his ccHrespondents the amount which the 
latter had advanced on bills of lading, either by paying 
their drafts upon him in cash, making advances on goods 
shipped to them in return, or remitting bullion. Every 
merchant or agent who received money's worth, had to 
pay for it in some shape or other ; but there was one firm 
that neither paid money nor sent out a shilling's worth of 
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goods, who jet demanded and received every year the 
seven annas in the mpee that M^e have found missing. In 
the four years ending 1851, the East India Company 
carried off from the Southern Presidency nearly 2,470,000?. 
of coined money, exclusive of the suntti raised by advances 
on goods and the sale of bills. In 1851^2 they shipped 
from Madras 651,200?., and obtained money on bilb to^ 
the extent of 303,00OiL If this sum be added to the im^ 
ports of that year, the whole will amount to 2,854,965?. 
10^., against a total expert of 2,670,444^. Ss, merchandize 
and treasure in 1850-1, and gives Madras back the worth 
of its ventures and a profit of more than 7 per cent. 

l^o one will quarrel with us for saying that the above 
statistics are strange and melancholy beyond all concep* 
tion. Here is an Eugli^ Government, which takes all 
the State tax and all the landlord's profit upon 140,000 
square miles ; which exists in perfect peace ; and yet is 
obliged, in order to defray its expenses, to seize and cany 
off half the surplus profits of twenty-three millions of 
souls ! The Madras ryot, growing the most vahiaHepro^ 
ducts of agriculture ; the native manufacturer, with hk 
curious examples of patient industry; and the European 
capitalist, sugar-refiner, indigo-maker, and cotton-grower 
-—each and aJl surrounded with illimitable space fbr efx« 
pansion and improvement — pay Ss, a head in taxes ; create, 
as the combined product of their daily lives, a surplus of 3^. 
yearly, and consume of imported goods as much as amounts 
to Is. 9d, each person! The negroes of Africa arewetilthier 
by far than the Madras Hindoo ; the beggars of Europe 
are better customers to the re^t of mankind. 
. There is hardly a fact more thoroughly recognised than 
that of the successful competition of English mill* 
owners with the cotton manu&cturers of the East. The 
most prosaic of statists is apt to warm into enthusiasm when 
dilating on the wondrous results of that union of ener^, 
sddU, and capital which has enabled the costly workman 
of Lancashire to supplant the exquisite fabrics of Dacca^ 
and undersell the labour which considers 2d, a &ir day's 
wages for a fair day's work. We are constantly reminded 
that the art of weavizig had its rise in India, and that the 
tevm '^calico*' is derived from Calteot, a town in Madras 
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It is not our present business to discuss the question, 
whether Madras deriyes as much comparatire benefit from 
imported oottons as England is said to do from foreign 
com ; but that the substitution of Manchester goods for 
those of native make is an advantage to the bulk of the 
community, cannot be denied. With all the willingness 
of the labouiiug class to encounter any amount of risk 
and fatigue in the hope of procuring profitable employ- 
ment, there is no increase in the number of weavers. Th0 
very lowest rate of wages is still too high for the man 
who has to compete with the work of the iron fingers 
that never tire, and can be multiplied to any extent. 
The use of English thread or cloth is only limited by the 
means of the consumers. 

We stipulate beforehand against any expressions of inr 
eredulity with r^ard to the &ct we are about to disdoBe. 
Disbelief would be natural, but not proper. This is a 
land of wonders ; and the story of the Indian Govern* 
meiit, and of the real condition of the people, is of tJl 
others the most difficult of comprehension. But it is 
nevertheless true that the whole extent of cotton-twist 
and manu&ictured goods, printed and plain, imported into 
the Madras territories, by sea and land, amounts but to 2d^ 
per head. 

We have searched for a proper standard of comparison, 
but without success. The Crown colonies within the 
tropics, which are said to be wretchedly governed as <xmr 
trasted with the countries under the sway of the East 
India Company, are so small in comparison with Madrai^ 
that the disproportion is ludicrous. Ceylon and Mauritius 
receive about a third more than the total imports of Mecbras, 
and pay about one-eightk of its revenue. We preler« 
therefore, to quote the South American States, wbere the 
Negro works for a bare maintenance, where the rulers 
have never been trained for the duties of government^ jand 
the hunter wears a dress of deer-skin, and seldom requires 
the aid of the dhobie. Our authority is the Parliamentary 
return of *' British cotton manufactured goods sported, 
in the year 1851," from which it appears that ..Brvol wi 
nine South American Bepublics, having in the wbolm 
population of less than twenty-two milliops^ %Q^ ffmt 
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thaai £6ur millions' worth of manufaetnres, or a trifle less 
tiksa four shillings per head. One can acoount for slight 
diaerepancies in the working of human institutions, but 
how the slaves and mestijos of South America should be 
able to purchase of one single class of English manu&o- 
tm*66 twent j-four times as much as the free, enlightened, 
and happily-guided Hindus, is a problem which we ask 
the public at large to assist us in solving. It is not com* 
patible with anj notion of honesty and wisdom on the 
part of the goyemors, or of any comfort on the side of the 
people. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

VBB oovDmoir or vhb hadras btot dvscrxbbd bt authobitt.— 

VOUrT OF AZTBMJPnira TO IBTB8T OAPITAL IB THAT PBBSIBBVOr. 

It requires thirty-seven thousand men to collect the 
revenue of Madras, or more than three-fourths of the 
whole force of the fifty-two regiments composing the 
native infantry of the southern army. The cost of main- 
taining them is close upon half a million sterling, a sum 
which, if xateably distributed, gives about fourteen shil- 
lings a month to each individual employed. It is of course 
hard to say how much is contributed by the country in 
addition. Eolks who pretend to have accurate informa- 
tion on these points assert that the rupee obtained from 
ilie ryot is always divided into two equal parts, one going 
into the general treasury, and the other remaining in the 
pouch of the subordinate tax-gatherer j but the estimate 
is most likely exaggerated. Where the knavery is greatest, 
and where poverty is most utter and desolate, the native 
tax-gatherer will reap the greatest harvest ; he will be 
bdbed heavily for allowing ^e rich man to cheat and the 
poor man to Hve. 

The state of things disclosed in the foregoing pages 
1li%ht still be thought reconcileable with the existence of a 
xaoe of peasant-farmers elevated above the sphere of labour- 
ing wt^tchedness ; but such is not the case. The present 
Beerelaxy for Government in the Revenue Departmenii, 
Mr. BourdOlon, published a pamphlet in 1852, in which 
teidiowad, ttom the official list of holdings for the revenue 
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lying and chronic abjectness of soul, the ryot manages to 
Htc ; but the way of it is unknown to himself, and un- 
happily as well to the good people of Ikigland. 

Wide as is the range of the English dominion in the 
East, yarious and exceptional as are the modes of raising 
revenue, costly and desirable as are the products raised 
within its borders, it is beyond all doubt that, under the 
present system of taxation, the public revenue can obtain 
no increase. A vast addition every where to the breadth 
of land cultivated, would add both to rent and customs ; 
but the soil of Bengal has been sold in fee simple. B(»n- 
bay, settled mainly on the ryotwarry basis, must^ in the 
nature of things, pass from bad to worse. In Madras, the 
annual emigration more than balances the natural increase 
of the population. In the North-west^ the village system 
is tumblmg to pieces, and the land revenue has for years 
been stationary. Only one-lburth of the Punjaub is culti- 
vated ; the country requires outlets for trade^ and recent 
events have drawn away a large portion of the male popu- 
lation for military service. 

There are many millions of acres of the finest land in 
the world lying £illow in Pegu since the days, perhaps, 
when first upheaved above the waters ; but the oovmAxj 
lacks population, having only a million of souls tluKmghr 
out its whole extent of 30,000 square miles. Not coie- 
fifth of the cultivable area of British India is turned to 
account ; and yet the limits of cultivation appear to have 
been reached. God has made the land fertile ; but man 
has reversed his decree, and consigned it to hopeless 
sterility. 

Wh^re is the remedy 1 Under the Company, or the 
.Company's Crovemment, thwe is none to be lu^»ed fox: 
The most cursory exandnstion might have satisfied the 
Court of Directors, any time within the last quarter oi a 
cmtury, that the sole cause of the vast and ponnanent 
pvo^>enty of Bengal is the perpetual settlement whidi 
tiiey never cease to denounce and lament. The commerce 
of India has increased fi:t>m two and a half ioillions in 
1813, to sixty-five millions in 1856-7, and there is no 
limit to its further expansion. Orowcb of the native 
landholders and merdiante aoeumulate princely fortunes ; 
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and many a Haiv estate in Eogland and Seoiland has grown 
up ficom the savings of the few years' lalk)ur at the desk 
or by the side of the indigo vats. There is no lack of the 
enterprise which would aehieve results as favourable else- 
where* Csdcutta is not the best outlet for trade, nor 
Bengal the only rich soil: the land is everywhere in 
India, the men and the capital are waiting at home ; and 
why are they not brought together ? 

The answer is, simply because, beyond the limits of the 
Bengal Presidency, there is no permanency of tenure. In 
the North-west Provinces and Bombay, the settlement is 
made for a short term ; in MadiHS and Pegu, the tenancy 
' is only yearly* In the Cis and Trans-Sutlej States, leases 
are given for twenty or thirty years ; in the Punjatib 
proper the term is ten years, with a promise that it may 
be further prolonged. The tenant is in the situation of a 
leaseholder whose property does not absolutely pass away 
from him at iAie end of his term, but which may be 
assessed at a rate wliich amounts to virtual confiscation* 
He may then be called upon to pay, not merely an en- 
hanced rate for the soil, but an assessment upon the full 
value of his improvements. The capital that he has sunk 
becomes a part of the fixed pr<^rty of the landlord ; and 
he must either abandon it, or pay what is demanded oi 
him. Such a state of things is never contemplated in the 
theory of the Court of Directora They prc^ess to see 
nothing which can possibly prevent the employment of 
British capital in any part of India, though we have 
shown that four-fifths of the cultivable area of Madras 
lies waste, and is not likely to experience change. The 
fact of its fertility, the extent of its mineral resources, the 
general excellence of the climate^ the almost perfect 
security of property from violence, are generally known ; 
yet moneyed men forbear to build mills or dig mines, or 
become great landholders. 

The opportunities seem tempting, the facilities are 
perfect ; why do not people avail themselves of the chance 
of getting rich without much trouble ? Simply because 
the Company's system is a perpetual lion in the path of 
the settler. What is his energy, however great, in the 
midst of univei*8al wretchedness and apathy ^^^ What cao. 

2* Digitized by VnC 
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his example effect, wbeu there are none to imitate it? 
What marvels can his "wealth exhibit, when all around are 
poor to destitiTtion f To take land in his own person and 
improve it, would be to court certain defeat. If he 
quarrelled with a collector, his rent would probably be 
raised, and his plans of amelioration thwarted in every 
possible way. If he offeilded the great man's subordinates, 
he might count upon being harassed by scores of fidse 
suits, and exposed to a thousand losses and humiliations. 
On the other hand, if he merely sat down and gave out 
that he was willing to purchase produce, his task would 
be easy enough for the first twelve months, after which 
difficulties would occur. He could not obtain a measure 
of rice or a cake of indigo without previously making 
advances; or, in other words, taking a mortgage upon 
Providence, with only one signature to the bond. If the 
next season turned out &vourable, he would get back a 
portion of his money, and perhaps make a fair profit upon 
it, but a goodly balance would remain to be accounted for ; 
next year, if bad harvests occurred, he must make up his 
mind to get a new set of books, and begin with fresh 
accounts and altered expectations. If he perseveres for 
some years, he finds it profitable to maintain a native 
lawyer at a fixed salary, and keep a staff of permanent 
witnesses. The occupation is neither pious nor profitable; 
and the most enduring and reckless speedily become 
tired of it. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE REHEST.— IHPOSSIBTLITT OF BAISIKQ MOEB REVENUE UNDER THE 
PRESENT STSTSX OF GOVERNMENT. — DIFFICULTY OF OBTAINING COR- 
BBOT INFORMATION. — COST OF CULTIVATION AND PROFITABLE CUL- 
TURE. — OVERTHROW OF THE SLAVE-HOLDING INTEREST. — THE BALANCE 
OF TRADE. 

The task that we have to perform is the changing of a 
rebellious into a contented people, of a deficient into a 
surplus revenue, to abolish the slave-trade and slavery, 
and enable England to be the mistress of her own destiny. 
The work seems heavy enough; but harder labour has 
been undertaken by Englishmen l^gfore ^g^^g^r less 
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wa^es than can be paid in this case— and witk the cer- 
tainty of no eventual profits. 

Let US thoroughly comprehend our present position. 
India must be held by the English, that is a pmnt about 
which no discussion can be tolerated; but by no State 
device can we equalize, under the present syi^m of 
taxation, its income and expenditura If we could re- 
store to-morrow the land, the loyalty, and the fixed 
capital that have been destroyed, still with the necessity for 
keeping up an additional force of twenty-five thousand 
Europeans, the annual deficit would amount to some 
millions, with no prospect whatever of a ehasge for the 
better. 

The only fiscal resource as yet untried is a property and 
income-tax ; but it would utterly fail, owing to the in- 
superable difficulties in the way of getting at the know- 
ledge of what your supposed rich man possesses. On in- 
quiry, his land would be found nominally in the hands 
of a score of holders, his Company's paper all mortgaged 
for advances. He would bury his coin, and hide hk 
securities ; and all that we should gain by the attempt to 
make income contribute to the State, would be measure- 
less ill-will fiom the only class that now wish for the con- 
tinuance of our rule. The Bindoo and Mussulman method 
of accusing a man of riches, and torturing him into con- 
fession, is the sole mode of raising direct taxation in the 
East ; and our civilization objects to it. 

"We must increase our deficit if we would vastly aug- 
ment our surplus. We must lay out English capital if 
we would have English profits. We must look upon 
India as a great joint-sto(^ property, of which all the 
Queen's subjects are entitled to have a share. We have 
but to yoke sun, soil, and human eflEbrts together, and in 
hopefulness of heart and brain wait the outturn. 

We have done nothing whatever for Bengal, except to 
bestow th^iand in perpetuity at a fixed rate of taxation. 
We have steadily opposed the settlement of Europeans, 
and upheld the worst judicial and police system in the 
known world ; and yet the sole fact that the zemindar 
holds his property in fee simple, at a mere nominal rent, 
has made the soil so valuable, that estates are scarcely 
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ever to be obtained by our oountrymen on any terms, 
Aivhilst the export tonnage has increased twelyefold within 
the last sixty years. The land-rent on the cultivated area 
only amonnts to a shilling per acre ; and the zemindar at 
least obtains six times that amount. The ryot on the 
average gets a shilling a week ; and the native traders 
make enormous gains. Bengal wants an Encumbered 
Estates Act, and a law of Tenant Bight ; and then^ with 
English judges and a reasonably honest police, we cUsoem 
no limit to the growtii of trade and prosperity. As 
matters stand, the soil of Bengal is &.r too valuable. The 
aemindar lords it in reality over all the l^fiding interests 
of India, and has the English merchant and the native 
peasant equally underfoot. We want a counterpoise in 
the shape of an increase in the labourers* earnings, and of 
a value given to land elsewhere. We are equally con- 
cerned in cheapening the cost of produce, and raising the 
rate of wages. 

We have seen that, after ipSLjing the Government land- 
tax and the cost of cultivation, the five and a half mil- 
lions of Madras families engaged in agricultural employ- 
ment have only one shilling and eightpence pw mon1& 
each to subsist upon. We want to raise that sum to ten 
shillings, a range of income beyond their wildest dreams, 
which would give them seven millions sterling to lay oat 
in the purchase of our manufectures, and still leave a con- 
siderable surplus for extravagance or hoarding. Four 
shillings monthly suffice to maintain a household in ribtoos 
profusion, so far as food is concerned ; and after laying 
out forty shillings in imports, the ryot would have a yearly 
balance of one-third more than his present total income. 

We propose to effect this change by reducing the land- 
tax over the whole of India to two shillings per acre, and 
selling the fee simple of it for twenty shillings. We 
should then be better off in the matter of revenue than 
the colonies of the Crown, where the land is disposed of 
outright for a pound an acre. There should be no dis- 
tinction of soils recognised, the object being to induce a 
rush for investment, and so draw out the hoards of the 
capitalist. Land held in proprietary right would of course 
only pay the annual assessment, the owners, if their title 
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was dear, standing in the same category with the new 
purchasera. Works of irrigation should be kept up under 
the supervision of trusts, as in England we maintain the 
turnpike roads and other corporate conTenienoes, the Go- 
yemment selling or leasing such as they have hitherto 
maintained. Roads and cuials should be made and re* 
paired at the cost of the country, rates being levied for 
that purpose, and the inhabitants encouraged to look to 
the proper application of the funds. 

The cultivator should in every case have, during twelve 
months, the right of pre-emption in the purchase of the 
land actually held by him under tillage, on paying the five 
per cent which Government would gain by closing at 
once with the offer to buy. At the end of that period no 
further impediment should be offered to the entrance of 
the capitalist, whose co-operation in the work is a matter 
of the utmost importance. The lyot would find plenty of 
fiivourable localities in which to labour whilst earning the 
small sum requisite to make him a landed proprietor. 

The cost of the reduction would be, in the case of 
Madras, taking the assessed area at fourteen millions of 
acres, just two millions sterling. In Bombay it is di£l- 
cult to say what the exact sum would reach ; but a mil- 
lion and a half would cover it. The North-westan 
deficiency would be nil as yet ; Nagpore, Oude, the Pan- 
jaub, and Pegu only pay in the aj^regate 1,655,000Z., and 
are scarcely assessed at three shillings per acre. An al- 
lowance of a million -is ample in the instances of the 
countries alluded to, whidi brings up the total redaction 
to four and a half millions. 

With regard to the North-west there is the certainty 
that in the new arrangements for taking land, necessazy 
in consequence of the numerous confiscations that must 
ensue from the rebellion, and the destruction of title- 
deeds and records, most men would prefer to receive the 
fee simple of their holdings, and pay a reduced scale of 
taxation, instead of re-entering under the old system of a 
tenninable lease, subject to an enhanced rental at eacb 
renewal Whenever this occurred, Government would 
only be selling one-third of their annual rent at twenty 
years* purchase ; but if the tenant elected ^boremain on 
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the old footiiig, of ooune the terms of the agreement 
must be carried out. It is not likely that extensive pur- 
chases would be made, for a time, by the rjots in Oude 
or Pegu ; but in the old Presidencies and the Punjaub, we 
, calculate that every rupee would be drawn from the 
earth for the purpose of being laid out in the purchase of 
land* It is almost the only mode in which men of c^<- 
tal can turn their savings to account ; and once assured^ 
as they soon will be, of the permanence of our rule, we 
shall see land as scarce and valuable in all parts of India 
as it is now in Bengal, and as it was but lately in the 
North^-west Provinces. There will be an end to emigra* 
tion af ier the first six months of the new system of land 
tenures. 

Less than 40,000,000 of acres additional brought into 
cultivation would make up the whola deficiency of re- 
venue ; for at least 1,000,000Z. sterling would be saved 
in the reduction of revenue establishments. Madras, in 
proportion to its population, should have 30,000,000 of 
acres under tillage ; and many thousands of disbanded 
Sepoys and Qovemment servants of all kinds will be 
available for field labour in 1858. Crowds of ryots 
would flock in from all the native States, anxious to 
share in the blessings of the new rule ; and every man 
would have a real interest in the preservation of law and 
order. We hardly expect to create a Paradise on the 
site of what is now Pandemonium ; but at any rate we 
should succeed in making happiness a possibility, and put 
future revolt utterly out of the question. 

And now to come to the question in which the two 
hemi£^eres are vitally interested — ^the prospect of get* 
ting cheap and abundant supplies of cotton, sugar, and 
other tropical produce. It is beyood all doubt that India 
can grow any kind as well as any quantity of cottcm. 
Every variety of climate, every degree of moisture, is to 
be found within her ample borders. Sugar, silk, tea, 
seeds, rice, and wheat can be raised to the full level. of 
the demand for them, if that reached to the exclusion of 
Southern America and the Slave Islands from the. mar- 
kets of Europe. Let us weigh a few agricultural and 
financial fiusts, and then make the fitting compariscms. 
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A man and his fiimily can do the woik of two la- 
bourers, and they will be rich if in the reoeipt of 61, per 
annum. They can cultivate with ease fiye acres of land, 
growing, say, one acre of sugar-cane, one of cotton, and 
three of rice or oil-seeds. To avoid the chance of error, 
we will take each acre separately, both for cost, product, 
and outturn of cultivation. 

We must premise by saying that the difficulty of ob- 
taining reliable information for general use upon ques- 
tions of Indian social economy is as great as that which 
stands in the way of acquiring political knowledge. An 
AngIo*Indian, who fancies that he thoroughly understands 
the state of affidrs in the East, stumbles perhaps upon a 
body of evidence lipon Indian topics which utterly con- 
founds him. He vows honestly, on being questioned, 
that the secretary to Government is not such a person as 
is represented by the witnesses, that he is incapable of 
doing anything so foolish or tyrannical as the act ascribed 
to him. The army, instead of being discontented, and in 
a state of disorganization, is well satisfied, and in t|ie 
highest state of efficiency. The land-tax is by no means 
oppressive ; the collectors have nothing to say to the 
standing crops. The Budder Court has a couple of able 
judges in it ; and the English functionaries in the lower 
tribunals are not all ignorant of law, as would seem to be 
inferred. The* indignant critic goes on, perhaps, tiU out 
of breath and scant of charity, and then discovers thf^t 
the testimony impugned relates to Bombay or Madras, 
whilst his own experience is wholly confined to BengaL 
The machinery of government is nearly alike in construc- 
tion, and the parts are called by the same names — a ryot 
in Bengal is identified with the class of ryots all over the 
sui&<se of the English dominions ; but in other respects 
the Company's servants and subjects in one Presidency 
know as little of each other as Spaniards know of French- 
men, and transact the business of their lives in entirely 
different ways. The diversity tells heavily against the 
interests of the people when questions have to be decided 
at home which demand, for their wise settlement, the 
attention of more than a single individual. There . is at 
this moment but one man in the East India direction 
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who can pretend to the slightest knowledge of Madras 
afiairs ; and he is a general who retired from the country 
some years since. Men who have achieved reputation, as 
able administrators in one part of the East will honestly 
admit their ignorance of the state of things which prevails 
elsewhere ; and how should it be otherwise, if their plea 
of a special aptitude for the performance of their own 
proper tasks is a valid one ? The languages spoken, the 
methods of raising taxation, the habits and manners of 
the natives, are all peculiar to each great section of the 
Queen's Eastern possessions, and require on the part of 
the En^ishman, fiunlities for learning, and an interest in 
rightly understanding them. Take from the Court of 
Last Appeal the elements which are either hurtful or 
innocuous in the way of arriving at a just decision, and, 
when your body of Directors is dwindled down to a soli- 
tary person, add the influence of the &ct that he has been 
several years away from India, and only knew it as an 
official ; and the conclusion must be, that great things as 
well as small ones are left to the rule of thumb. The 
persons charged to decide upon matters of vital concern- 
ment to India may have the will to do justice in most 
cases ; but it is beyond their power to administer it^ if 
knowledge of the subject is requisite for that purpose. 

In assigning credence to official statements, equal care 
must be taken to ascertain the character of the facts upon 
which they are based. The mode in which averages are 
struck is one of the most fruitful sources of erroneous im- 
pressions. In preparing statements on the incidence of 
taxation, the Indian authorities adopt a principle which 
gives results that are as correct as those of a process 
which, adding the wages of half-a-dozen form-labourers to 
the rental of the Duke of Bedford, would make out that 
each had an income of 30,000Z. per annum. The Madras 
statists put down the area of cultivation in that Presidency 
at twenty millions of acres, and show that the tax only- 
amounts to 38, 6(L per acre, whilst, according to the state- 
ments of the Revenue Board, sugar in Madras is not cul- 
tivated, "in general," on lands assessed below 21s. or 
above 48«. per acre j the plain English of which is, that 
the collector takes care that sugar land shall not pay less 
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than the smaller amount ; and the range of prices in the 
English market forbids attempts on the part of the ijot 
to raise it under the higher scale of taxation. It is a 
positive fact, that in 1832 the tax imposed upon sugar 
lands Taried in Tinnivelly from 13». to 8^. 3«. 6dL The 
Government have, within the last twdvemonth, reduced 
the assessment in Bellaiy with regard to five olawes of 
land, fixing the highest at ISs., and the lowest at ISs, per 
acre. Facts tending to the same result crop out with 
reference to the North-western Provinces. The average 
of taxation, which, according to Thornton's Gazetteer^ is- 
3«. 3c?. on the total assessed area, gives no clue to the real 
extent of the (xovemment demand, which, a« in all otibier 
parts of India not permanently settled, was merely regu- 
lated by the ability of the cultivator to pay. Take fcooL 
the North-west system its distinguishix^ cbaraetensties, 
of a return of one-third of the gross produce to the 
holders of the proprietary right and the granting of thirty 
years* leases, and it would be found scarcely to difier in 
essentials from the ryotwarry, whidi the advocates of the 
former condemn and repudiate. 

An acre of land will grow, with careful irrigation, 
200 lbs. of clean cotton and a ton of oil-seeds. The cost 
of cultivation will be as follows : — 

£ 6. d. 
Bent and interest of parehne monqr .040 
8e6Gl,liireofbuUockB,andoottofwAter . OU 
Proportion of annual income . . .14 



£% 2 



And the outturn will 

200 lbs. of clean cotton @ M. per lb. .113 4 
One ton of oil-seeds ^4<. per cwt. .400 

£5 13 4 £ <. d. 
Profit on the cultivation of one acre . ' . . 3 11 4 

Bugar cultivation will yield the following result: — 

£ t. d. 
Rent and intflN8t . . .,040 

Cost of cultivation and water . . .10 
Proportion of annual income . . .14 



£2 ftyCSoogle 
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The product in this case^ single crop, will be — 

1500 lbs. of ordiiuny Madras sugar ® Ss. £ 9, d, 
perowt. 5 4 

Profit upon one acre 2 16 

Bice and oil-seeds mixed, a double crop, will show the 

following: — 

£ «. d. 

Bent and interest 4 

Cultivation 10 

Proportion of annual income . . .14 

£1 18 
And the outturn will be-^ 

£ «. d. 
Clean rioe» 10 cwt. @ 8f . 6<2. per cwt. • 1 15 
Oil-seeds, 1 ton @ 4«. per cwt. . .400 

£5 15 £ i, d. 
The profit in this instance being . 3 17 

Implicit reliance may be placed on the above figures, 
which show, in round numbers, a profit of more than 3^. 
per acre upon the four articles of produce cultivated, after 
the ryots' income has been deducted. Cotton grown in 
the North-western Provinces has yielded as much as 
380 lbs. to the acre; sugar raised in Madras has given 
considerably over two tons. The experience of a China- 
man would put these statistics to shame, as affording 
proof of what might be made from such an area of soil; 
and in due time we shall have India as well irrigated, 
and almost as densely peopled, as the Celestial Empire. 
The difference between banrenness and the most glorious 
fisrtUity is merely a question of water; and between 
wretchedness and prosperity, a matter of low rent and 
X>ermanent tenure. 

Let us now see what would be the cost of the above 
commodities to the people of Europe, allowing for all 
charges incurred, and profits expected. If we assume 
that the produce is raised at an average distance of 200 
miles from the port of shipment, and the cost of carriage 
is 2d, per ton per mile, we shall surely cover all the 
expenses of transit. The cotton and the grain of Pegu 
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7400 Ibs^ formerly sold at Rangoon for IBs. on the ave- 
rage^ the same quantity now realizes 61. 

It wonld pay ns well, as a nation, to dispense entirely 
with taxes in the case of a people who would consent to 
give us rice at threepence per ewt. We compensated the 
Mnghs of Arracan and the Karens of Pegu for the loss of 
their independence, if they ever had or cared to preserve 
such a gift, and might safely go to a popular election in 
that part of the world on the question of the maintenance 
of British sovereignty. 

The objects that we have kept steadily in view, apart 
from the impn^vement of the condition of the ryoty are 
the incentives to the employment of capital in the culti* 
vation of land, and a vast increase of production. As 
matters now stand, every mill that is built tends to make 
ootton dearer; for, toil as it may, production cannot 
overtdce consumption. The buyers increase faster than 
the sellers ; and so long as that is the cas^ it is hopeless 
to expect a diminution in the price of the raw material. 
The manufacturer is obliged to pay far more than the 
worth of the inferior article, beoeiuse he cannot get 
enough of the better sort. Every advance in the price 
of American ootton, which the grower improves to the 
best of his ability, is a boimty to the Asiatic agriculturist, 
who will make no change in his modes of culture or 
dressing if he can help it. The Englishman is obliged to 
take the adulterated stuff, whether he likes it or not, 
laimply because that, bad as it is, it is better than nothing 
The effisot of high prices in the liome market for Eaerti 
India produce tends more to change the nature of ih» 
cultivation, than to increase the breadth or improve the 
qualxty. Ootton lands are made to grow sugar, or vice 
vend. Advances are made fay the native traders to the 
ryots during the time that high rates rule in Europe; 
and the artide is d^vered perhajis at a period of 
great depression, when value has been forced down 
below its natund level. All trading under such cir^ 
cnmstances partakes more or less of a gambling char 
racter ; and the European merdbant is mainly the 
loser« If demand is active, buyers compete with 
each other, and prices go up enormously :-andTi| it 
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flags, the native middleman has made so much profit by 
his previous transactions, and lives at such a trifling cost, 
that he can afford to hold on, and wait till the necessity 
for fulfilling charters, or of finding freights for vessels 
consigned on commission, compels the f^lish house to 
buy on the native's terms, as an alternative preferable to 
that of sending ships away in ballast. In Oalcatta, where 
the supply is enormous, and the native merchants are 
more acquainted with the true principles of commerce, the 
latter state of things can scarcely prevail ; but it is quite 
common at Akyab or Ea.ngoon for merchants to be forced 
to pay a great deal more than the real market value of 
grain, beoiuse the first holders, being few in number, and 
very wealthy, are enabled to keep back supplies till the 
ships* laying days have run out, when the merchant is 
either obliged to surrender at discretion, or lose the full 
amount of freight. That mischievous power is, of course, 
at an end when the proper balance between supply and 
demand is obtained, and commerce can be carried on to 
the mutual benefit of all parties engaged. 

The result of imparting a high "v^lue to cultivation 
will be, of course, to improve the quality as well as to 
increase the quantity of all Eastern products. English- 
men will grow cotton, sugar, and rice as they now grow 
indigo, and with the same good effects. Care and con- 
tinual irrigation will entirely change the character of the 
great staples ; and capitalists will be encouraged to make 
advances when they are sure of obtaining what they have 
bargained for. The grower would never want a market ; 
the shipowner would never lack a freight ; and the mer- 
chant might count upon always realizing a profit. 

The profit of more than three pounds per acre, allowed 
eveiywhere to the proprietors of the soil, will doubtless 
be objected to in some quarters ; but we hold that, if the 
production of raw material can be doubled or quadrupled, 
no amount of gain should be grudged to th^ men who ae- 
complish it. We can never cheapen produce, so long as 
the demand is greater than the supply. The cup must be 
filled in the first instance ; and what runs over goes to 
the share of the public. When the existing vacuum is 
entirely filled up, the next ounce tells izir-&Lvour of the 
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buyer. From getting tbe same rate of prices as the 
owners of slave labonr, the Indian grower would be gra« 
dually broi]^ht into competition with the former. .^Bber 
awhile a straggle wonld commence as to which interest, 
that of fvte or servile labour, should supply the world's 
markets ; and the contest must of necessity terminate on 
the side of civilisation. No efforts of slavery could avail 
against the countless millions of willing labourers, happy 
in the enjoyment of iGunily earnings amounting to four- 
penoe-halfpenny a day, Sundays excluded. What they 
now want in the way of useful knowledge, will be im- 
parted to them. No men are more industrious or more 
desiivms to earn mon^. We have only to show them 
how a competency is to be realized, and they are sure lo 
achieve it. 

Until the world can stumble on another India, or we 
are fiUse to ourselves and our fore&thers, we shall be 
alkle^ under the new social system, to occupy the foreHMMt 
plaee amostgst the nations, in reality as well as in appear- 
ance. At this moment our condition resembles that of 
tite Hindoo universe, which is supported on a snaike, 
which rests on a tortoise, which latter rests up<m nothing. 
Our prosperity has no solid foundation. It could scaroelj 
exist, and pevhaps we should scarcely care to uphold it, i£ 
naticmal independence were wrenched from it; and so 
l<m^ as we are d^ndeat on a single foreign natiim for 
the means whereby alone millions ef our b^ dtizens are 
enabled to exists we cannot be said to be actually masters 
of oar own &te. There is a choice left to us. In a period 
of hostilitjr, which may one day overtake us, we must cast 
our lot either with the b^^ar or ^e skive; but the 
alternative is not a pleasant ona 

Members of Parliament and directors in Leadenhall- 
street ask what becomes of the immense supplies of bullion 
that go forward by every mail to India; andy the question 
is eaiuly answered. The average value of Indian exports 
is doubled ; but the ryot gets little or none of the increase, 
and rain and sunshine cost no more to the grower than of 
old. Such portion of the middleman's profit as he can 
employ with advantage in extending production, is directed 
to that end; and after he has clothed himsdf accordhig 
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to the castom of his tabe, and decked his wile wMi 
jevelsy the rest returns to the soil from whence it origi- 
nally came. He has no opera to subeoribe to, no turf to 
patronise, no wine-merchant*s or milliner's bills to pay. 
His sons' education may cost him perhaps twenty pounds 
a year, if his l&mily is numerous. His daughters' aooom* 
plishments are taught, from first to last, in what we should 
term the nursery. He makes and sp^ids money, iives, 
and JB buried after the fashion of his &ther& 

Level the houses of our Manchester operatives, and let 
each family reside in a mud hut, with a grass mat lor bed 
ai^d bedding, a couple of three-legged stools for fumiture, 
and for co<^ing utensils an earthen pot For clothing,, let 
the worker have a cotton rag round his waist, lor food- a 
handful of the cheapest grain — let himself, his wife and 
£sMnily exist from infiuncy to old age without comlbrty 
knowledge, or religion — ^without a s^nae of decency or a 
Ju>pe of amelioration more than is possessed by the beaste 
that perish; and then, if the work of his hands brought 
the same price as now in the world's markets, and the 
mill-owners spent each but a hundred a year, we should 
have no trouble in finding out why gold and silver weee 
more largely imported, and where the greater portiou 
went ta Do we wish to restore what a certain section 
of political economists call " Uie balance c^ trade'' in fiftvonr 
of England) We have only to give the Indian i^x^ an 
equal interest with the Manchester spinners in the firuit 
of his labour. To contend that the former has no desire 
to be well fed and clothed, that his wife has no love of 
finery, and his children no capadty for instruction, is to 
mock common sense, and despise the responsibilities of 
civilization. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Miaxiaiii oBAsaxs BsquiBBD. — vmauBm voa XHiowno ibdia o»nr 

TO ALIi THI ^UIEK'S SUBJB0TS.-^BaAHI2AZIOV OJT A STAIT. CORPS. 
— UONOPOLT OF THB CIVIL SEBYIOS AT AN XKD. 

Let us have the right to buy lands anywhere in India, 
and with lawyers for judges^ and Engli^men for zemin- 
dars, we should take Httle heed as to the composition of 
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the goveromg power. That portion of the Anglo-Indian 
popnlation which has the largest amount of interest in 
the well-being of the country, only cares to interfere in 
public affairs for self-defence ; but, from the nature of 
things, €k>Yemment in the East has so much to do with, 
social questions, and has done its work so badly, that men^ 
who woald as soon think of meddling with State matters 
in Calcutta as of neglecting their business for parish poli- 
tics at home, have been obliged to come forward and agi- 
tate for a total change in the system of rule. Their aims 
are solely directed to the advancement of the English in 
India ; but inasmuch as they cannot benefit their own im- 
portant class without at the same time serving the in- 
terests of the people, they deserve the support of the home 
publia 

In dealing with this great matter we put classes and 
cliques equidly asidei We have no respect for the Indian 
Government because its members belong to the middle 
raaks, and no abstract dislike to the wider influence of the 
imperial authority on the score that it is usually exercised 
by titled persons. It is said with justice that appoint- 
ments made by the ministry of the day are rarely b^towed 
with reference to the capacity of the individual promoted ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that in the selection pf 
candidates for the highest offices the Court of Directors 
are a whit more considerate ; and it is not always that 
hixky indiscretions protect the public from the conse- 
quences of unwise partiality. Fools and firebrands have 
sat in the highest seats before now, and wiU do so again, 
whether the choice of selection rest with the Crown or 
the Company. One day your ablest man is a soldier, and 
the grey-headed civilian a type of imbecility. The next 
you are called upon to admire a Dalhousie or a Thomason, 
the choice of e^h and all being equally the result of acci- 
dent. It is the merest chance whether the Commander- 
in-Chief is a Napier or a Godwin : fate and the exigencies 
of party dominate over all. 

Even if we could obtain a guarantee that the ablest 
member of the services should always be at the head of 
the Government, it would by no means follow that we 
should witness the adoption of a liberal and> enlightened 
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|M^cy. Long residence in India narrows the understand- 
ing and strengthens the prejudices of a man^ howerer 
gifbed he may be by nature. OUiged to enact the despot 
for the better part of his lifetime, he becomes incapable 
at last of identifying himself with the broad principles of 
popular progress. He has never been accustomed to deal 
with the rights of the people ; the good and the evil that 
he has done have proceeded from his own volition, or the 
mandate of his superiors. Bemonstrance displeases and 
opposition provokes him. He abhors publicity, and chafes 
at the strictures of the press. We know members of the 
service to whom none of these objections apply, who 
sjrmpathize with every plan of improvement, and would 
make Gk)vemment, instead of being, as it is, the mysfceiy 
of quacks, a thing to be understood and reverenced. But 
they are sadly few in number, and labour under the di&- 
abiHfy of not being admired in high places. 

No one can deny the soundness of the axiom, that it ia 
for the general good that the ablest man should always be 
appointed to office, without reference to the class he be- 
longed to ; and all we contend for is, that no body of men, 
however well selected, shall be allowed to monopc^iae the 
government of an empire. 

At forty years of age, a man of good character may 
enter the church, the law, or the army. Bishops, chief- 
justices, and generals of approved ability, have commenced 
even later in life the career in which they were destined 
to be &mous ; and why should not similar facilities for 
the exercise of genius, learning, and enteri»ise be afforded 
in the Civil Service of India ? No one expects that the 
outsider should be planted at once in the front ranks^ It 
is only governors that are made out of the purely raw 
material ; but just as you allow a Wilde to exchange his 
profession of attorney for that of advocate^ which chance 
shall, in due time, enable him to become Lord Chancellor 
^ust as a Graham, sorrowing for the loss of his wife, is 
permitted to become an ensign at fifty, and afterwards 
Lord Lynedoch, the victor of Barossa — should a capable 
man be suffered to make his way to an Indian judgeship. 
Providence, which has not made ability the sole pro- 
duct of a single country, or the attribute of^k particular 
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class, ponbhea, in the prevaleBLce of fixiHsli coonaelg, the 
attempt to support such a monopoly as that of the East 
India Company. Of course, there will be many to point 
out the dangers of such a policy, but only a few years 
since it was as vigorously contended that the interests of 
India and England were intimately bound up with the 
Company's trading system. K tea was bought by any 
other than covenanted servants, and carried home by any 
other than Company's vessels, you might enrich a few 
grasping speculators, but it would be at the expense of 
British supremacy in the East. 

Sinoe that change was effected which the ablest ser- 
vants of the East India Company^ including Sir Thomas 
Munro and Sir Charles MetcaLfe, so much deprecated, the 
Indian trade has increased from two and a half millions 
annually to sixty millions ; and there is reason to suppose 
that, by opening up the service to the competition of the 
whole empire, men as well as youths, the profit in potitics 
will be as great as the benefits in commerce. In India, 
at this moment, there are scores of first-rate men available 
for the public service, of ail classes and colours ; and why 
should the State be denied the benefit of their labours ? 
We have no objection to the maintenance of the preaeiub 
system of recruiting the ranks, of the Civil Service ; but 
it does not exhaust the stock of ability, and in many in- 
stances fails to disclose the presence of it. The dunce at 
school often turns out a successftQ administrator, and the 
winner of the prize at the examinations a poor bookworm. 
There is work to be done in India, such as mere scholar- 
ship can hardly forward. The tasks are various, and let 
us, if such are to be found, everywhere entrust them to 
fitting hands. 

It is rank cowardice on the part of ilie public to give 
way to the fear of making the minister of the day too 
powerful Such an otgecdon to the overthrow of the 
India House was valid enough when Parliament was a 
dose assembly ruled by class influences, and the news- 
paper was made up of advertisements and gossip. K the 
nation is true to itself, why should it dread a lord 1 If 
men are too idle to qualify themselves to pronounce a just 
verdict on the conduct of those placed above them, or too 
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timid or diahonest to say what they know onght to be 
said, no scheme that the wit of mortals can devise will 
obtain for them the blessings of good government. Under 
any system of rule, the fool wUl creep into the post of 
honour, and the knave will get to be trasted, unless a 
never-oeasing watch is maintained by the peopla Let us 
cast our lines ev^ywhere, on the surfitce, and in the 
depths of society, and take for public use the best of the 
hauL The capable man will need to be looked after as 
well as his opposite ; but the one in that case is sure to 
achieve good, the other can only be kept from doing harm. 

The late dhange, by which entrance into the Civil Ser* 
vice was made the prize for competition amongst the 
pupils of the great seminaries of learning, was a great 
step in advance of that system which maintained a dozen 
fiBonilies for the sole purpose of raising the future gover* 
nors of the East, and left the general public dependent on 
female sterility. But another great reform is needed. 
We require, as well, that appointments in the army should 
be thrown open to all the adventurous and able. Let 
Government take a fourth of the whole number of nomi- 
nations, to be dealt with as human infirmity may suggest, 
and let us bestow the rest upon the most deserving appH* 
cant for military distinction. 

The employment of more Eurc^pean agents in India 
will be a necessity under the new system of rule. There 
will be less work for the po litician, but more for the 
magistrate and overseer. When the civilian has nothing 
to do with law, and the collector merely sits in his 
Cutcherzy to regulate the receipt of revenue, the labour 
of governing wiU be materially simplified, and officials 
will be sufficiently paid at half their present rates of 
income. We shall find in the army a large reserve of 
practical ability; and can at any time lay our hands 
upon men who have been acclimatized, and obtained a 
certain knowledge of the country. Their constant sense 
of the impossibility of achieving civil distinction without 
much study, would call forth whatever of fiumlty th^ 
had within them. The boatman who would contend in 
the race takes care that his oar shall never be loi^ out of 
the water* rc^f^n]^ 
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A list should be opened in London, wherein erery 
young man amongst the Queen's subjects, who had passed 
a pirelinunaij eeiamination, should be permitted to inscribe 
his name. At stated seasons a number of candidates 
should be drawn hy ballot, and examined as to their 
proficiency in the course of study laid down, the most 
competent being selected to receiye commissions. On 
arriving in IncSa they should be posted to regiments, 
and made to do duty for not less than two yearsy at the 
end of which time they would be eligible for staff employ- 
ment, on paBHJng in the language of the district in which 
they were to htbonr. We would do away with the 
present evil of taking an officer from his regiment, to 
spend the prune of his days in staff duties, and sending 
him back to command the corps when both intellect ami 
activity were either gone altogeUier or greatly deteriorated. 
At the end of three years the absentee should elect to 
remain on the sta£^ or go back to his regiment. If he 
chose the former, his place should be filled up by the 
juidor next in succession, and henceforth his mUitary 
rank would be purely nominaL He should be styled 
Captain or Major when he would have attained tiioso 
gnules in the corps ; but if obliged to leave the stafl^ 
either from sickness or incapacity, he should never be 
allowed to return to the army. Whatever interest he 
could make should only be available to get him returned 
to civii employment. If he was unfit, either morally or 
intellectually, for the one set of tasks, he should not be 
dsch^n^ good enough for the performance of the other* 
Under simh a system men who had interest enough to 
gffit appointed, would hesitate as to their use of it, and 
take more heed of their conduct when they had abandoned 
the worse paid but surer position of a subaltern in the 
army. Officers who had no friends to push them forward, 
or who had a love for the military profession, would 
rejoice in the appointment of a senior to the staff. 
Every such case would be as profitable to their interests 
as a death-vacancy, and fiir more pleasant, we would hope, 
to their feelings. They would rejoice at what is now 
considered usually a hardship, and often an insult to them. 
Those who did the work of soldiering would get its 
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rewards ; and we should have do more insteaoea of men^ 
after spending a lifetime in ciTil employment, and in the 
receipt of hi^ pay, coming back to command theur covps 
oyer the heads of majors who had never left their regi- 
ments, or received more than mere anny allowanoea. 
Both classes would be greatly benefited by being resfarieted 
to the choice of a profession, and secured in the eBJoy* 
ment of the privileges which properly belong to it. 

Bat whilst we hold out this immense boon to the 
middle classes, who find it so difficult to get employment 
for their younger branches — ^whilst we provide for a large 
accession to the stock of available administrative ability, 
and do away with the heart-bumings which now prevail 
in the army — ^we must not ignore the existence of in- 
digenous capacity in the East. There are crowds of men 
— European, East Indian, and native — who seek em- 
ployment, and can exhibit proo& of fitness for it ; and we 
must remember, tooi, that whilst the home-iNred candidate 
lor office has all the world before him whevein to pick oat 
a i^kbare for exertion, those men are restricted to the 
oi^f>ortunities afforded in the place of their birth. A 
great many of them actually perform the tasks lor which 
civilians draw high salaries, and some possess an aptitude 
for work which defies rivalry. .We would allow tiiem in 
all cases to come in and prove their daims to share in 
whatever was held out as the reward of proved fitness ii. 
India^ and abolish altogether the prevailing distinctioa 
between covenanted and uncovenanted employment The 
men appointed at home should always have work and 
pay; but we would do away at once, and for ever, with 
the system which makes certain offices the sole heritage 
of those who hold civil or military commissions. It is 
not difficult to detect the interest which such persons have 
in the continuance of the present monopoly ; but what 
compensates the public for its existence 9 If the official 
at the head of financial affairs is totally ignorant of all 
that he should know, it is surely no set-off against a de- 
ranged money-market and a damaged state of public 
credit, to show that he is a member of the Civil Service, 
and not a mere adventurer. East Indian, or. native, se- 
lected only because he possessed knowle<^e and ability. 
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In Oeyion, seyeu yesrs sioce, the Qaeea^s Advocate, aad 
member of the Legialatiye Council by virtue of his posi- 
tion, wm a gentleman of the darkest shade of colour, yet 
jxp one grumbled at an appointment which in this case 
was filled by the ablest man in the island. If East 
Indians can collect customs in Kangoon and elsewhere, 
why should they not do so in Bengad and Madras! If 
adventurers are good enough to be Deputy-Commis- 
sioners on rare occasions in Pegu and the Punjaub, why 
should they be kept in general upon a low^ scale of pay, 
and taught that tJie rich prizes of the service are exclu- 
sively &>r those who have received their appointments at 
home? If one man is set to do certain tasks, and 
steadily and ably gets through them, upon no principle of 
fairness to the individual or advantage to the public can 
we withhold from him the rate of remuneration which is 
given to others employed in like manner. 

The system of promotion in the navy bears some re- 
semblance to the state of things which prevails in the 
East ; but though a lieutenant is ofben sdlowed to grow 
grey in the Queen's service, he is never made to believe 
that a positive class inferiority is the cause of his being 
passed over for promotion. He accounts himself as good 
a gentleman as the post-captain, and never regards his 
own elevation as a sheer impossibility. Were it other- 
wise, the nation might raise an outcry, and the efficiency 
of the fleet would be in danger; but the injustice which 
would not be tolerated for a moment in the one hemi- 
sphere is universally inflicted in the other. The civil and 
military servants of the East India Company form literally 
two castes, who, by virtue of their covenants or commis- 
sions, engross, to the absolute exclusion of all other 
Englishmen, all the dignified and lucrative offices in the 
East. The wife of the high civilian may look down upon 
the family of the military man as being " trash jfrom the 
fort;" but both unite in the feeling of unmeasured con- 
tempt for all without the pale of privilege. And they 
have a right to be proud of their position as matters are 
managed and worth estimated in that part of the world; 
for, let the emergency be ever so great, or the stock of 
capacity ever so small, no "uncovenanted" person has a 
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chance of holding high rank even for an hoar. If he is 
thrust in, like a handful of tow, to stop a leak which 
would otherwise speedily send tiie ship to the bottom, 
every one knows that he is but a temporaiy plug, to be 
thrown aside at the first convenient moment 

This state of things will of course be abolished under 
the Queen's Government; it could only eidst under a cor- 
poration like the East India Company, and makes the 
cost and the result of ruling exhibit very different results 
from what ought to be produced Some men find it hard 
enough to beiur with the existence of an aristocrat^; but 
merit in every quarter of the globe can find an entrance 
into the ranks of the nobility. It was reserved for a 
knot of merchants to establish a system of exolusiveness 
such as the world never saw before, and is not likely to 
witness again. 
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JVY>m Ae Calcutta Gazette. 

Iiegislatire CouDcil, IStli June, 1857. 
Tbs, following Act, passed by the Legislative Council of India, received 
the assent of the Right Honourable the Qovemor-General this day, and is 
hereby promulgated for general information. 

Act No. XV. of 1857. 

** An Act to regulate the Establishment of Printing Presses, and to re- 
strain in certain Cases the Circulation of Printed Books and Papers.** 

Whereas it is expedient to prohibit the keeping or using of printing- 
presses, types, or other materials for printing, in any part of the territories 
in the possession and under the government of the East India Company, 
except with the previous sanction and license of Government, and under 
suitable provisions to guard against abuse ; and whereas it may be deemed 
proper to prohibit the circulation, within the said territories, of newspapers, 
books, or other printed papers of a particular description : It is enacted aa 
follows : — 

I. No person shall keep any printing-press or tjrpes, or other materials or 
articles for printing, without having obtained the previous sanction and li- 
cense for that purpose of the Governor-General of India in Council, or of 
the Executive Government of the Plresidency in which such printing-press, 
^>es, or other materials or articles for printing are intended to be kept or 
lied, or of such other person or persons as the Govemor-General of India 
in Council may authorize to grant such sanction or license ; and any i)er- 
son who shall keep or use any printing-press, or types, or other materials or 
articles for printing, without having obtained such licenses, shall be liable, 
on conviction before a magistrate, to a fine not exceeding five thousand 
rupees*, or to imprisonment not exceeding two years, or to both. 

II. If any person shall keep or use any printing-press, or types, or other 
materials or articles for printing, without such sanction or licenses aforesaid, 
any magistrate, within whose Jurisdiction the same may be found, may seize 
the same, or cause them to be seized, together with any books or printed 
papers found on the premises ; and shall dispose o^ the same as the Gover- 
nor-General of India in Council, or the Executive Government of any Pre- 
sidency, or such other i)erson as the Governor-General in Council shall 
authorize in that behalf, may direct ; and it shall be lawfol for any magis- 
trate to issue a search-warrant for the entry and search of any house, 
building, or other place, in which he may have reason to believe that any 
such unlicensed printing-press, types, or other materials or articles for 
printing are kept or used. 
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in. Wl^enever any person or persons shall be desirous of keeping or 
using any printing-press, or types, or other materials or articles for printing, 
he or they shall apply by writing to the magistrate within whose jurisdic- 
tion he proposes to keep or use such press or other such materials or articles 
as aforesaid, or to such other persons as the Governor-General in Council, 
or the Executive Government of the Presidency, or such other person as 
the Governor-General in Council shall authorize in that behalf, may ap- 
point for that purpose. The application shall specify the name, profession, 
and place of abode of the proprietor or proprietors of such printing-press, 
types, or other materials or articles foi* printing, and of the person or per- 
sons who is or are intended to use the same, and the place where such 
printing-press, tyi)e8, or other materials or artioies far printing are intended 
to be used ; and such application shall be verified by the oath, affirmation, 
or solemn declaration of the proprietors and persons intending to keep or 
use such printing-press, types, or other materials or articles for printing, or 
such of them as the magistrate or other person to whom the application 
shall be made shall direct : and any person wilfUlly making a false oath, 
affirmation or declaration shall be deemed guilty of peijury. 

IV. The magistrate shall forward a copy of such application to the 
Governor-General in Council, or to the Executive Government of the Pre- 
sidency, or to such other person as may be authorized to grant the license ; 
and the said Governor-General In Council, or such Executive Government, 
or other person as aforesaid, may at his or their discretion grant such 
license jnik^eot to such conditions (if any) as he or they may think fit> and 
xnay also at any time revoke the same. 

Y. If any person or persons shall keep or use, or cause or allow to be 
kept or used, any such printing-press, types, or other materials or articles 
for printing, contrary to the conditions upcm which the license may have 
been granted, or after notice of the revocation of such license shall hare 
been given to, or left for, him or them at the place at which the printing- 
press shall have been established, he or they shall be suUleot to the same 
penalties as if no such license had been granted ; and such printing-presSii 
types, and other materials or articles for printing may be seised and dis- 
posed of in the nuuuier prescribed in Section II. of ttda Act 

YI. All books and other papers, printed at a press licensed under this 
Act, shall have printed legibly theieon the name of the printer and of tb* 
publisher, and the place of the printing and publication thereof; and a comr 
of every moh book or printed paper shall be immediately forwarded to tijfe 
magistrate or to such other person as the Government or othor persons 
granting the license may direct ; and every person who shall print or pub- 
lish any book or paper otherwise than in conformity with this provision, or 
who shall neglect to forward a eopy of such book or paper in manner here- 
inbefore directed, unless specially exempted therefkom by the Goveiaor* 
General in Council, or other person granting the license, shall be liable, on 
conviction before a magistrate, to a fine not exceeding one thousand rupees, 
and in default of payment to imprisonment for a term not exceeding six 
calendar months. 

YII. The Governor-General of India in Council, or the Executive Go- 
vernment of any Presidency, may, by order to be published in the Govern* 
ment Gazette, prohibit the publication or circulation, within the said 
territories, or the territories sutiject to the said Government, or within nay 
particular part of the said territories, of any particular newspaper, book.or 
other printed p]q>er, or any newspaper of any particular description, 
whether printed within the said territories or not ; and whoever, after saeh 
prohibition, shall knowingly import, publish, or circulate, or cause to be 
imported, published, or circulated, any s^ch book or paper, shall be liable 
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fyr ertary soch offence, on ooDTiction befbre a magistrate, to a fine not ex> 
ceeding fire thousand rupees, or to imprisonment not ezseeding two yean, 
or to both ; and every snch book or paper shall be seized and forfeited. 

Vni. The word *' printing** shall include lithographing. The word 
" magistrate *' shall include a person exercising the powers of amagi8trate« 
and also a justice of the peace ; and erery person hereby made pnnishible 
by a justice of the peace may be punishable upon summary conviction. 

IX. Nothing in this Act shall exempt any person from complying with 
the provisions of Act XI. of 1845. 

X. 'So person shallbe proseeated for any offence against the provisions 
of this Act within fourteen days after the passing of the Act, without an 
order of the Grovernor-General in Council or the Executive Government of 
the Presidency in which the offence shall be committed, or the person 
authorized under the provisions of this Act to grant licenses. 

XI. This Act shall continue in force for one year. 

W. HOROAK, 

Clezk of tlie OonnoiL 

JFrom the Cai.cutta Gasbttb EaBtraerai$mrj/t Saturdayt SOt& June^ 18(7. 

NOTIFICATION. 

Fort 'William, Home Department, 18th June, 1867. 

With reference to the provisions of Act No. XY. of 1857, it is hereby 
notified that applications for licenses to keep or use any printing-press, or 
types, or other materials or articles for printing within the town of Calclhtta, 
Kte to be made to the commissioner of police. 

The Lieotenant-Govemor of Bengal is authorized to grant licenses under 
the said Act, and to appoint any person or persons to receive applications 
tolt such licenses in any part of the Lower Provinces of the Presidency of 
Bengal except the town of Cslcutta. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-western FkovlnMS is suthoriaed to 
grant licenses under the said Act, and to appoint any person or persons 
to receive such applications in any part of the North-western Provinces of 
the Presidency of Bengal. 

The Governor of the Straits Settlements, the Chief CommlssioneBs of the 
Pni^aub and Oude, and the Commissioners of Mysore, Coorg, Nagpove, F^ga, 
and the Tenasserim and Hartaban provinces, are authorised severally to 
appoint any person or persons to receive snch applications witiiin the pro- 
vinces, districts, and settlements under their control. 

The conditions upon which licenses to keep or nse any printing-^ress^ or 
types, or other materials or articles for printing, wUl ordinarily be granted, 
are as follows : — 

1. That no book, newspaper, pamphlet, or other work printed at snch 
press, or with such materials or articles, shall contain any observations or 
statements impugning the motives or designs of the British Govcsmment, 
either in England or India, or in any way tending to bring the said Gorem- 
ment into hatred or contempt, to excite disaffection ot onlawfiDa resistanee 
to its orders, or to weaken its lawfhl authority, or the lawftal authority of 
its civil or military servants. 

2. That no such book, pamphlet, newspaper, or other work shall contain 
observations or statements having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion 
among the native population of any intended interference by CK>vemment 
with their religious opinions and observances. 

S. That no such book, pamphlet, newspaper, or other work shall contain 
observations having a tendency to weaken the friendship towards the 
British Government of native princes, chiefi}, or States in depatdenoeupon 
or alUance with it. Digitized by Goog Ic 
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Hie i^bore Mndhfoag upsAy equally to origbuU mattar, amI to natter 
oopfod ftom other pablioatioBs. 

A oopy of erery book, pamphlet, newspaper, or other work pobliahed 
in the town oTGaloatta it to be immediately forwarded to the eommiwiotter 
of police. 
By order of the Bight Hon. the Govemor-General in Council. 

Cech. Beadon, 
Secretary to the GoTemmfint of India. 



THE FIRST FRUITS OF THE ACT. 

No. 298. 

From the Secbetart to the Govebnxent of Bengal, to J. C. MtrRaAY, 

Esq., PrkiUr and PubUther qfthe '* Friend <f India.'* 

Dated Fort WilUam, 29th June, 1867. 
8ir,^ — ^I am direeted to Anrward fi>r your information the accompanying 
copy of a letter No. 1302, dated 29th of June, 1857, from the Seeratary to 
the Qoremment of India in the Home Department relatiTe to an artiide 
which appeared in your paper of the 2ft th instant. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

A. B. Toimo, 
Secretaiy to the GoTemment of BengaL 

No. 1202. 

From Cecil Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Government qf InMa, to 

A. B. YocNO, Esq., Secretary to the Govenment qf BengaL 

Dated the 20th June, 1857. 

Shr, — The attention of the Govemor-Qeneral in Council has been given 
to the first leading article, headed «* The Centenary of Plassey,** which ap- 
peared in the Friend of India of the 2ftth inst., and especialiy to the two 
last paragraphs, which, in tiie judgment of his lordship in Council, are 
fk«ught with mischief and calculated at the present time to q«ead diaaifoo*' 
tioh towards the British QoTcmment, both among its native snt^ecta and 
among dependent and allied States. 

The artlde in question infringes every one of the three conditions upon 
which licenses to keep a printing-press are now to be granted. It taods 
to excite disafflaction towards the British Qovemment amongst great 
maBSfe of the people ; it tends to create alarm and suspicion among the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan population of intended interference b/ Qovem- 
ment with their religion ; and it tends to weaken the friendship towards 
fheGovemment of native jwiaces, chiefs, and States in dependence iqimi 
and alliance with it. 

Whatever the taitentions of the writer may have been, the tendency <rf 
tiie article is as above described, and the publication of such remarks* even 
if innocent and admissible in ordinary times, is now, under the critical 
chreumstances which rendered the passing of Act No. 16 of 1867 neceflBar7, 
most dangerous not only to the Government, but to the lives of all Euro- 
peans in the Provinces not living under the close protection of British 
bayonets. 

I am directed, therefore, to request that, with the permission of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the views of the Government of India may be conunuBi- 
eated to the Publisher of the Frimd of India, and that he may be warned 
that the repetition of remarks of this dangerous nature will, be followed by 
the withdrawal, of his license. 

The Govemoi^Gencaral in Council has no intention /of interfering with 
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th»fiiiir dJiwiriBa of pablie meamiies, but he oaimot now peradt tbe dreii- 
latton In India of writings so framed as to excite popalar disalfeotlon.-* 
Ihave^fto., . (Signed) CBeadov* 

GoanoU Gbembcry 20th Jane, 1867. Seoretoiy to the Government oCIndia. 
(True Copy.) A. B. Yomvo, 

fieeretacy to the Govemmeat of SengaL 

Frum the Fbiend of India/ June 25«A. 

THE CENTENABT OF PLA8BEY. 

We have glided Into the second centenary of English rnle In India, and 
Hindus and Mussnlmans who stndy the mysteries of fate are well nigh in 
despair. The stars and soriptuies told them that on Monday last we had 
completed oar allotted term of mastership, when the strength which had 
hitherto been resistless, the courage that never Adtered, woald pass away, 
and we should become in turn the easy prey of oar yassals« The favour of 
the gods Is not a perpetual gift, and though sire and son have witnessed 
00 often what must to them appear supernatural results, it was bat reason- 
able to suppose that our store of miracles would be exhausted at last. We 
dure with them the beUef in hidden influences, only vHutt tiiey look upon 
as being natural and common-place, is to us the domain of the marveUoas.' 
It is easy to undentand how we gained power, and wealth, and glory at 
the commencement of the cycle, but hard beyond measure to find out how 
we hare lost all threeat its dose. When yon can succeed inrealising to the 
imagination the most fbolish thing, the most improbable thing, and the 
most timid thing, and have blended all these together, and multiplied 
them, and worked them into what is called a poUcy, yon may pertiaps 
get some due to the solution of the problem ; but all other modes of indne- 
tion will hopelessly fUl. 

The qnallties of mind which enable a man to aecnmnlato wealth axe 
often these which hinder him from making a proper use of it. It was 
Bocessaiy, fbrthe conqaest of Hindustan, that the East Ibidia Cionqianiy 
slmald exist, Ibr it is only the intense greediness of tradsn that could 
hate won ferns the sovereignty of the country. The enemies of the Can* 
pany*s rule assert that they made and broke treaties, plaaned and Ibught 
batties, ftrthe mere love of gain. Whatever degree of intsiteeaoe with 
pttvate or public rights was needftd for the pnrpose of 'Collecting levenne* 
leoelved instant and eager sanction; whatever ccnaenied moely the welp 
fue of Astatic souls, or the sodal interests of thegveat body of Bnglish- 
mstt and Hhoidus, was either coldly ignored or bitterly assailed. They im- 
ported flir their own use the m^ht of dvillcatiou, but never cased to 
eOEhibit to the nations its beneiloettt features. Wealth embodied all the 
attrfljotes of their good ddty, to whom was readerod with cheerful devo* 
tion the homage of heart and brain. The evil prindple was qrmboliaed by 
power,' and where they frdled to vanquish they fell down and worshipped. 
WmuKit asperkof pateiotio fteling, they set on the browof England agem 
of priceless valne; without core fbr CSuristianity, they paved the vray for 
the ofsrihiow of iddatiy. Be it so, but the evil which they wrought has 
well ntgh passed away; the good of whidi they have been the not unoon- 
sdoos instruments will go on multiplying flir ever. 

A hundred years is but a small point in the lifetime of a nation. It 
may be a psdod of sowing or of reaping the harvest, (tf giant labours 
smh as shall Influence the destiny of remote generations, or of otter 
Holding of the han^ to deep. We found India destitute of invention and 
enterprise I ignorant of liberty, and of the blesdngs of peace. We have 
placed her £sce to fisce with the forces of our dvilisation, and have yet to 
see' if thne are no subtle invigorating Inflnwiofs that can be transmitted 
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Ikrovgli hflr tfed tnmt. We hmre girm Imt libeHy soeli as Ae has not 
«4}ofed fbr coitniM, and never save by brief and long-tntermpted 
snatches. The Hindn stands upon the same platform with the English- 
man, shares equal prlTilegee with him, and ohalleages fiir himself as great 
a measure of the protection and immvnlties accorded by the State. He- 
bas no p<dltieal enemies, and his grievances are all social. There is much 
to be remedied within, but without, all is quiet and secure. If he has a 
new part to play in the world's history, the stage Is clear for him, and 
there is an audience ready to sympathise and appland. Whatever he has 
In him of ereative ability may find easy vent and ready aoeept«noe. We 
hare swept away the obstacles which stood in the path of inielleet and 
eonrage; it rests only with Nature and himself whether he aohieTea 
mecest or otherwise. A second Sevajee is happily impossible, butt another 
Lvtber would find an easier task than that which was imposed upon the 
monk of Wittenberg. The inventor, the author, the man of seienoe will 
meet ready weloome and sore reward. We spread oat bafon the docmast 
Asintie soul all the mental treasures of the West, and feel only too happy 
in being allowed to distribute them. 

It is a great crime in soma instanees to tna^ilie out a nationality ; to 
strangle in iniluicy what might have grown up to be one of the fhiiest 
births of Time; bat,exoif>tin the ease of the Sikhs, tdire is no example of 
«he kind to be alleged against oar eonntrymen. The MossaUnan power 
was eflMe long before the battle of Plass^y, and suah as GUTe foond tbe 
M ahomedans in the 4ays of Snntjah Bowlah, we eneonnter them in tlm 
timaofthed^osedKingofOnde. Cruel, sensnal, and intolsnnit, they «• 
■lilt to rale, and nnwftUii^ to serve. Claiming to exercise sway as of 
Divine right, and yet deotttvte of every gift with whkh Natarahas en* 
dowed the races meant by destiny to dominate over the world, they Jell by 
aaeessi^ under tiie power of a natlsii repiate with tmatgy and rssohitlon, 
Md kwthe with aU the UttencBS of hate the infidels who havasBbdMd 
theau They will never tolerate our gills or foigho oar snprsmaey. We 
may load them with blessings, b«t the reward will becwses. Wo stand 
b ats w ten them and a ihncied eaitUy paradise, and are not dassed in their 
Hrt ef good angels. 

Tbe M ahrattas have none of the elements of greatness In their ehasaetar, 
«id,speaking in the interests, of the dadcy millions, we do not regret 
AMKy^ Beeg, and Maharajpore; but it is otherwise with rsgard to tha 
aikhs, whcs hwl thqr floorished as we have seen them two eentories baek, 
or never come in eontaet with the might of England, would periii^ hnvo 
uprooted the tenets of Hinda and Mumnlman, and breathed a new spirit 
Into the fiollowers of Xahomed and Bralima. Humanity, however, will be 
aontentwiththf^overtknnr. The Bible is a better book than the Gruntii, 
snd Christianity is superior to the Khalsa. Begenerated Hinduism might 
hcvtt obtained a new lease of existoMe, but It vrould have gained nothing 
in morals, and eH^oted but little fbr human happiness. Its «ole g»lm 
would have been power, and the eacample of nnivetsal destruction. 

It may also be alleged against us that we have deposed the UngSt aiEid 
rafaied the nobles of India ; but why should the worid sigh over that insult? 
Uonarchs who always took the wages, but seldom performed the work, of 
Qovemmcnt, and aristocrats who looked upon authority as a personal 
right, and have never been able to comprehend what is mftant by the 
sevweignty of the people, are surely better out of the way. No SngUsh- 
man in these days deplores the wars of the Boses, and would Hke to see 
the GUllbrds and Wanrieks restored again to liib. Franee beam with 
oabnnem the loss of her old nobility ; Europe at large makes steady con- 
tributions to the list of khigs oat of employment. ^^-Had Kteoes and 
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ri^ahs in Hindustan been worth conserving, they would have retained tiicir 
titles and power. The class speedily dies out in the natural course of mor- 
tality, and it is not for the benefit of society that it should be renewed. 

Array the evil agsdnst the acknowledged good; weigh the broken 
pledges, the ruined families, the impoverished ryots, the imperfect Justice, 
against the missionary and the schoolmaster, the railway and the steam- 
engine, the abolition of Suttee, and the destruction of the Thugs, and 
declare in which scale the balance lies ! For every an^a that we have 
taken from the noble we have returned a rupee to the trader. We have 
saved more lives in peace than we have sacrificed in war. We have com- 
mitted many blunders and crimes ; wrought evil by premeditation and 
good by instinct ; but when all is summed up, the award must be in oar 
favour. And with the passing away of the present cloud, there will dawn 
a brighter day both for England and India. We shall strengthen at the 
same time our hold upon the soil and upon the hearts of the people ; 
tighten the bonds of conquest and of mutual interest. The land must 
be thrown open to the capital and enterprise of £uroi>e ; the ryot lifted 
by degrees out of his misery, and made to feel that he is a man if not a 
brother ; and everywhere Heaven's gifts of climate and circumstance made 
the most of. The first centenary of Plassey was ushered in by the revolt 
of the native array, tlie second may be celebrated in Ben|^ by a respected 
Government, and a Christian population. 

The Madrag Athe$UBum was ** warned,'' and the Bangaiore HenOA «q»- 
preasedf for reprinting the above article before the Government notification 
appeared. The latter journal was afterwards allowed to reappear on ooa- 
ditioB ot tlie editcv being dismissed. 

No. 229. 
From the Segbetabt to the Government of Bengai. to J. G. Mubbat, 
£80., jyrinter toad pubtUher cf the " Friend o/Indkh'* Seretuipare. 
Siry-— I am dincted by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to forwaid 
for your inlbrmatioa the accompanying copy of a letter from the Seeretaiy 
t}> the Government of India in the Borne Department, No. <54, dated the 
8rd inst., relative to the utiGle which appeared in your paper of the Sind 
idem, headed •* The First Waning." 

I iiave the hoiioiir to be, Sir, yonr most obedient Servant, 

A. B. TomrG, 
Fort William, Srd July, 18S7. Secretary to the Govemment of India. 

Ko. 64. 
Fivm C. Beain>n, Eso., Seerekury to the Government qf India, to A. R. 
TOUNO. Esq., Seoretary to the Gommment of Bengal 
Sitt'^Uk touaeqamee of the article which appeared in the Frknd ^ 
Xndta Cft the 2Bd inst, headed ** The First Wandng.** the Governor in 
Coondl would have tAt it necessary to direct the i«rocation of the iioense 
which bad been graatsd to the publisher of that paper. His iordsMp in 
Ooanca only ahelaias ftom adopting this coarse in consequenoe of an aasm*- 
aiioe he faM i^ee ei fed on the part oi the representatives of the absent pro- 
prietor, that the newspaper shall, daring his absence, be carried on so as to 
avoid all cause of eompialnt, and within the terms of the license. 

The Govemop-General in OoancU desires me to request that this may be 
ooMTeyed to the publisher. 

I Imre the honoar to be, Sir, yoor most obedient 6errant, 

Cecil Beajdon, 
•ecretary to the Govermnent of India. 
Conaeil Chamber, tltf Sxd of Jnly, 1867. 
A A 
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From the Fbiend of Ikdia, Jviy 3n<f. '^^tcmp^t^ 

THE FIB8T WABKIKG. ' 

Lord Canning has done us the honour to select the Friend of India as 
the subject of his first experiment under the Gagging Act. We are, it 
appears, an imperlum in imperio^ studied by the native masses, watched with 
anxiety by MooUah and Brahmin, stronger than the East India Company. 
We have only to insert a couple of paragraphs, and the rebellion broadens 
and deepens. The chief priests amongst Hindoos and Mussulmans tremble 
for the safety of their creeds, and allied and dependent princes, looking 
upon their treaties as so much waste paper, turn a deaf ear to Governor- 
General and Besident, and prepare to array their fighting men against the 
Sirkar Bahadoor. Say that our power is complimented at the expense of 
our patriotism, yet what journalist could resist the temptations that beset 
us? What would even the Times give to possess such vast means of doing 
mischief? Who else is there of all the tribe of editors that has authority 
over a hundred and fifty millions of souls, that stirs equally the ryot in Ills 
hut, the devotee in his temple, and the ruler on his throne ? A few words, 
and we can subvert the allegiance of the people. The servants of the sacred 
shrines, dear to all races of Asiatics, seek their destiny in these columns ; 
wherever the English soldier is abs^t, we hold the lives of Europeans in 
the hollow of our hand. So says Lord Canning, and we may not question 
the truth of his statement. Here is the Governor-General's opinion of an 
article in our last which we dare only refer to, except for home purposes. 

If we were on our defence in a trial for libel, we should be allowed to 
reprint the obnoxious paragraphs ; but it will be iufilcient to say that they 
occurred in the course of a rapid sketch of the results of a century of 
British occupation, and formed the best apology that we were able to make 
for the East India Company. We had to speak of a policy which has swept 
away monarchies and aristocracies in all parts of the land, as if they cum- 
bered the earth ; a policy which bore its firstfruits in 17&7, and its latest just 
a century afterwards. We advocated it as has been the habit of this journal 
for a score of years, and, however prepared for hostilities on the part of the 
present administration, we certainly never expected that the groonds of 
indictment would be found in the first leading article of our last issue. We 
have no oliiiection to recant one of the obnoxious paragraphs, bnt mnsi 
stand by the hope expressed in the other. We will say, if required, that 
from Suraj ool Dowlah to the King of Oude, the princes of India have been 
vilely dealt with ; but we cannot forego the pleasing vision that in 1957 1 
Christian people may live happily under a respected Government. 

Bnt what is the use of beating about the bush, and assailing us tinde^ 
false pretences ? Our fkult is no question of orthodoxy, or want of sym 
pathy with mockery kings. It is that, whilst doing our utmost to keep eye 
and ears closed to much that we were bound to receive, we were forced t 
denounce the vacillation of purpose, the utter want of organization, and tk 
wretched crop of results which have given such a melancholy character t 
the proceedings of Government since the commencement of the mntinie 
We had to choose between the utterance of unpleasant censures or a dl 
. honest silence. Between saying what, in the interest of England, it w4 
traitorous to suppress, and what it was for the reputation of a few hi| 
officials should never have been written. The time had come when it w 
neediU to take a side, and without hesitation we fell into the imperial rani 
As it turns out, we had not counted the cost, biit sueh as our course aeent 
to entail we were willing to defray. On the score of public support we hn 
no martyrdom to boast of, having gained a hundred and eleven sobscribi 
since the 1st May, after allowing for all the deaths and witbdrawmls. 
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rajahs in H'^'^ *^ ^^^ ^^^ there is not a man in Galontta, or elsewhere, who 
•.. .. ^ ,.« apon the excepted paragraphs the construction which Lord Can- 
ning has chosen to fix on them, or who will adopt any other conclusion 
than the palpahle one, that it is thought more desirable to gag the Friend 
<tf India at once, than to waste time in finding a sufficient reason for the 
act. But we submit to^his lordship the following matter for consideration. 
The people of all classes, who are said to read and study this journal, 
know as a matter of course that it has always been the advocate of an- 
nexation and of Christianity. But all of a sudden it is silent upon those 
important topics. The shrewd Asiatic need not ask the reason, for he can 
see for himself that the Government has interfered to prevent their discus- 
sion ; but he will carry the inquiry a step fhrther, and ask what it is that 
has prompted the interference. If they intend to reverse the policy of 
their predecessors, why let them reinstate Kings, restore Jagheers, and 
deport Missionaries. But if they are not repentant, but merely timid ; if 
they do not abjure the acts, but only shrink fW>m enduring the conse- 
quences ; why what a dullard he must be, to be duped into inaction by such 
shallow artifices 1 Either we advocate what is always injurious to the body 
politic, or it is the poorest cowardice to coerce us into silence. No man, 
Mossulman or Hindu, if he has half the brains that the Govemor-Greneral 
allots to him, can fail to recognise in this open tabooing of sufciJeets hitherto 
left firee for comment, the newest and most damning proof of the mistrust 

: whid!i the Government entertains of the allies and native subjects of the 
Grown of England and the Honourable Company. 

Three weeks since. Lord Canning had the sympathy and support of every 
man of European birth or parentage. To-day there are not half-a^lozen 
who would lift np their hands in his favour. But why should he do for 
himself what he has fkiled to do for England ? Why care to retain per- 

; aonal when public reputation is irrecoverably gone ? When the goodly 

,. ship goes down with all her rich freight on board, it is better that the cap- 

- tun should exhibit no anxiety to save bis cabin fhmiture. 

And now a word as to the policy of this journal — say for tiie next three 

(1 months. We have no intention of testing the ability of Government to put 
down a rebellion at Serampore. To-day is the last of our independence, 

\ and we will not write under compulsion, or invite, fbr interests which have 
I been created by industry and intellect exerted for a quarter of a century, 

. the ndn which it will now cost Lord Canning nothing to decree. We 
'., accept the situation that is made fbr us, and take leave of political discus- 
y tion^till the times mend. 




THE DACCA KEWS "WAENBD.*' 

No. 898. 

To A. FoBBES, Esq. 

Dacca. 
Sir^— I hi^ye the honoar to forward herewith a copy of a letter, No. 456, 
I the 7tb instant, from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, re- 
; to an article published in the Dacca News of the Ist instant, and 
I M The Tenure of Land by Europeans in India.'* 
I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Yoor mott obedient Servant, 

C. F. Cahnac, 

^tffoindary Aaawhit, Zillah of Dacca, Oficiating Xagiatrate. 

ff>k the lOthAagas^ 1867. ^ t 

^^ A A 2 Digitized by V^OOglC 
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Ho, 45«. 

From the Secretabt to the Gotehitbiemt of BevgaIi to the 

Magistrate of Dacca. 

Dated Port WilUain, the 7th August, 1867. 
Sir^^The attention of the Lieutenant-Gfovernor of Bengal hajs been giren 
to an article in the Dacca News of the 1st instant, headed ** The Tenure of 
Land by Europeans in India,** which, in his honour*8 judgment, manifestly 
infringes the conditions on which the license to the publisher of that pi4>er 
was granted. I am directed, therefore, to request that you will warn the 
publisher that a second infringemeut of these conditions on his part will 
compel the IJeutenant-Goremor to withdraw his license. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) A. K. Yodng, 

Secretary to the Goyernment of B^igal. 
(Copy.) C. F. Carnac, 

Officiating Magistrate. 

From the Dacca Kews, Atigtut Ist. 

the TENDOE of I.AND BT EUBOPEAN8 IN INDIA. 

Mr. £wart has moved in the House of Commons for a return showiug on 
what tenure land is allowed to be held by Europeans in India, whether in 
fee simple, for life or lives, or for years ; and if so, for what terms of years, 
and whether renewable on payment of fines or otherwise. — As we may- 
expect that the Court of Directors, which first denied that it had received 
» copy of Mr. Halliday's police minute, and then fbmisfaed, as the police 
minute, a minute which was not the police minute — as we may expect 
that Ck>urt to give a false return to Mr. £wart*s motion, we shall give a 
return of our own, as to the terms on which Europeans hold land in the 
perpetually settled districts. But b^ore doing so we would remind onr 
readers, that the Perpetual Settlement is a bargain entered into between 
liord Comwallis on the part of the British Government, and for which he 
staked the good faith of England — ^not of the Court of Directors, or the 
** C!ompany Bahadoor,** for that is nil — and the landholders, that as long 
as they paid a certain rent to the Government they were to enjoy in per- 
pctui^ the possession of the lands contained within certain boundaries 
specified in the books compiled at the time of the settlement by the rarions 
ooUeotors, and which had been sanetioned with regard to each particular 
district by the Government. This is the theory of the Perpetual Settle- 
ment. The practice has been very different, especially with regard to 
Europeans, who about twenty years ago were allowed to hold land on the 
same terms as natives. The praoti«e is as follows : — 

A European is allowed to hold lands as long as these lands do not 
excite the concupiscence of the (SoTenunent of the East India Company, 
administered by a Civil Service whose salaries depend upon the amount of 
revenue that can be realized, per Jits out n^aa, from the country. — £x- 
ample: Mr. George Lamb, a gentleman well known for many years in the 
Dacca distriet, purchased an estate called Chur Doopooriah, paying, nnder 
the albresald Perpetual Settlement, a rent to Government of two hundred 
and ninety odd rupees. By the encroachment of a large and rapid river, 
the whole of this estate was carried away, Mr. Lamb, aware, firom long 
observation of the oscillations of the rivers in Bengal, that the land would 
re-form, continued to Ailfll his part of the bargain entered into with the 
GFOvemment>— that is, to pay the revenue during eight or ten years, wliile 
the estate la ^vestton formed a part of the bed of the river, which tii from 
four to five miles broad. He of course expected that, when the riyer 
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retired* he would be allowed to take possession of the lands re-fi>nned. 
There is a law, howeyer, in connexion with the Settlement, which states, 
that if an island is thrown up in the ehannel of a navigable river, it becomes 
the propei-ty of the Government ; and this law is perfectly jnst, for it pre- 
supposes the drying up of the river — a ciroumstanoe of ftequent occurrence 
in Bensfal — and the formation of land on a spot which had not been included 
in the Perpetual Settlement, as there was no land existing there at that 
time. There is also another law very nsefhl in preventing disputes, which 
is to the effect, that lands which are formed by the retiring of rivers fh>m 
one bank and thdr encroachment on the other, are to belong to the pro* 
prietor on to whose lands they form. In the case before us, when the river 
was retiring, the Government in the first place took possession of the dry 
land, which first appeared as an island ; and then of all the lands successively 
emerging from the river, as formations on to the island, the property of 
Government. "Mr. Lamb, up to the present date, hoping against hope that 
justice may be done to him, pays the Perpetual Settlement Kevenue for 
Ohur Doopooriah, though he is not in possession, nor has had for the last 
twelve or fourteen years a single bigah of land belonging to this estate. 
The Collector receives the rents without a murmur, though we believe the 
Commissioner of Bevenue has ordered him to strike the very name of the 
estate off the books. The case, moreover, was five times decided in Mr. 
Lamb's favour by the judges of the Company itself; and only gained by 
them when they had succeeded, after a number of years, in packing a 
bench^ We would refer the curious with regard to this case to our supple* 
ment of the 19th of July, 1857. 

A European is allowed to hold lands as long as these lands do not excite 
the concupiscence of any native ; for, if any native should desire to possess 
them, they will certainly be decreed to him by the Judges of the East 
India Company, who find none so impracticable as European owners of 
land. — Example : Mr. G. Lamb purchased, at a sale for arrears of revenue, 
fh>m the East India Company, an estate, said to comprise within its 
boundaries certain specified villages. A native about the same time pur- 
chased an acUoining estate. Mr. Lamb, from information gathered teom 
the collector's books, brought a suit for certain villages in the possession 
of the native, as belonging to his estate. The native brought a cross suit 
claiming villages of the value of Rs. IftOO a-year against Mr. Lamb. Mr. 
Lamb lost his suit. The suit of the native was decreed in his favour, 
giving him villages producing Ss. <000 a-year, instead of Bs. 1600, which 
he had sued for. The document on which the Sudder decreed against Mr. 
Lamb was a forgery. It purported to be one of the original papers of the 
I>ecennial Settlement (on which the Perpetual Settlement was founded) of 
Zillah Tipperah. Mr. Lamb proved that the whole of that settlement was 
made In Arcot rupees, while this paper was summed up in Sicca rupees. 
The Sudder Dewany Adawlnt,the Supreme Civil Court of Bengal, decided 
that the word *' Sicca'' meant** current," and might apply to any rupee. 
They themselves were, at the time of this ded^on, receiving their salaries 
in Sicca rupiees of more than 6^ per cent, greater value than the Company's 
rupee, and would have repudiated with scorn the proposition of being paid 
in the Company's rupees. 

A European is to be prevented from becoming the possessor of land at 
any cost whatever. — Example: While the last-mentioned case was 
passing through the courts, Mr. Lamb's opponent got deeply into debt, and 
his creditors put up his estate for sale. Mr. Lamb was willing to purchase 
peace at any price, and therefore bid a large sum for this estate, which 
comprised the disputed lands. Mr. Lamb purchased the estate in his 
wife's name, in order to avoid, as he thought, all disputes. Mrs. Lamb, on 
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becoming purchaser, sued for possession of the estate. But was nonsuited in 
the Superior Court, the Sndder, on the ground that she, as an English or 
Scotch woman, could not sue in her own name, but must be joined by her 
husband. We hare got the best authority for saying that this is not good 
English law ; but supposing it were, there was nothing on the record to show 
that Mrs. Lamb was either an English or a Scotch woman. She might have 
been of any other race, among many of whom — ^the Armenians, Mu8sul< 
manees and Hindoos, for instance — ^married women may possess property 
apart from their husbands. The objection was not taken in any of the 
pleadings, and we submit that the appellate court had no power to take it 
up— but there was an Englislunan or Scotchman, well known in their pri- 
vate capacities to the judges on the bench to be such, to be prevented from 
possessing lands. The case was therefore nonsuited. On this decision being 
given, Mr. Lamb brought a fresh suit, joining himself with his wife. The 
same objection would not serve now ; but Mr. Lamb lost his case in the 
appellate court on account of an alleged irregularity in the sale, an irregu- 
larity for which no one was responsible but the court which sold, and there- 
fore Mr. Lamb was punished— be it observed, that Mr. Lamb gained every 
one of these cases in the courts of first instance. It was only when they 
were appealed to the Sndder, when they were taken down to Calcutta, 
where Civil Servicism is rampant, where the necessity of keeping the inter- 
lox>er from gaining a footing in the land is fully appreciated— it was only 
in Calcutta that he lost them. We could adduce many a case where the 
same gentleman, who, imfortimately for himself, had a desire to become a 
landed proprietor, and to improve his lands by introducing the culture of 
various crops unknown in this part of India, had decree after decree given 
against him in the Civil Courts ; many of them so absurd, that they gave 
rise to fresh lawsuits in the vain endeavour to have them executed. We 
could bring instances of parallel cases, where natives only were concerned, 
where decrees were given in their favour, which would have made Mr. 
Lamb's fortune had the same law — ^we shall not desecrate the name of 
justice by applying it to any of the dicta of the Sudder — ^been dealt out to 
him. Bat the interloper was there. He was to be put down. If he had 
not been put down, he might have had the presumption to grow cotton ; 
and by supplying Liverpool with that material, to have made the English 
people take as great an interest in, and become as well acquainted witli^ the 
aflbirs of India as they are with those of America. 

However long a European may have been in possession of land, ereiy 
means to the endangering of the salvation of the judges themselves is to be 
used to oust him fh>m possession, and to give it to a native, with which class 
the Civil Service believed, till lately perhaps, they could do anything. This 
is an error on the part of the Court Service. Since Beg. II. of 1819, and 
the Public Worlcs Loan, the native believes that there are no depths so low 
to which the Company Bahadoor cannot descend, so long as they hare 
power on their side. The Englishman confesses that the Government is 
*' awfal dodgy," but cannot believe that the men whom he knows well, and 
knows to be tolerably honest in their private transactions, could be giiilty 
of the rascalities Which have been committed under the aforesaid regulation. 
But we are running away from our subject, which is that, however long a 
European may have possessed land, he must be ousted somehow or another. 
•—Example : Messrs. Lamb and Wise, two gentlemen settled in the Dacca 
district, learned from their attorneys that an estate was to be sold by the 
collector, at the instance of the owner's creditors. They agreed to bid for 
the estate, and to purchase it together. The estate was put up for sale, and 
they bought it. Though many obgections were raised to the manner in 
which the sale was made, &c., by the late proprietors, at the time of and im- 
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mediately after the sale, they were all oyerrnled by the courts. Messrs. 
Lamh and Wise were put in possession, and continued in possession fbr 
eleven years eleven months and odd days. If the twelve years had passed) 
their title would have been secured by prescription. But before the twelve 
yean had expired a suit was brought to upset the sale, on the ground that 
the law prescribed that notice of sale should be affixed in ten places. It 
had been so in nine, but there was a doubt with regard to the tenth, whether 
the place where it was affixed was situated on certain lands or not. The 
case came on in the local courts, and was decided in favour of Messrs. Lamb 
and Wise. It was appealed to the Sudder, where it was, as a matter of 
course, decided against the interlopers by two judges out of three-~decided, 
we have almost the highest legal authority in India for saying, against the 
common-sense interpretation of the law. But what can be expected from 
judges who have absolutely no legal training, and who consider the inter- 
loper as a being who has no right to be in India ! 

Such are a few — ^we solemnly affirm a very few — of the instances we can 
give to Mr. Ewart of the tenures on which lands are allowed to be held by 
Europeans in India. Were we to unfold a half-— one third of what we ' 
know, we should be scorned as unjust traducers of the Civil Service of the 
Honourable the East India Company. Fortunately we can prove every 
word we have said from the decisions of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut — ^Lord 
Canning must have wondered why his proclamations were so little believed. 
It is long—- as the evidence of every independent man will prove— since the 
assertions of the Government of this ooontry have been believed by its 
sujtfiects. 



THE WBWGAL HUEKARU SUPPRESSED. 

The Hudboru,the oldest journal in India, was suppressed on the 18th of 
September, on account of the appearance, in different issues of the paper, of 
the f611owing three articles : — 

From the Bengai< Hubkaru. 

** The steamer which arrived on the 10th instant brought us the Timea of 
6th August, which contains a leader beginning, * There are some acts of 
atrocity so abominable that they will not even bear narration ;* and ending, 
* Let it be known that England will support the officers who may be charged 
with the duty of suppressing this mutiny* and of inflicting condign punish- 
ment upon the bloodthirsty mutineers, however terrible may be the measures 
which they may see fit to adopt.* 

** The article in the Time» from which the above quotations are made 
should be re-published by Government, circulated to all civil and military 
authorities in substitution of Cecil Beadon*s proclamation, dated 81st 
July, published in your paper of 2nd instant ; and the article from the 
Tma should be read also to every regiment in India, instead of Sir James 
Outram's order about the 10th regiment. Little did the Timea know of 
Indian officials when he wrote * Nothing more injudicious than Mr. 
Colvin's proclamation can be conceived.' 

" What will the Thunderer say when he sees Cecil Beadon's proclama- 
tion, and Sir James Outram's order fromDinapore? and that the latter has 
since that order been reappointed Commissioner in Oude, besides com- 
manding the Dinapore and Cawnpore divisions, thus superseding Havelock 
and Neill? The latter is unquestionably the man who ought to have 
been appointed Chief Commissioner in Oude, for the energy he has dis- 
played from the time he confined the railway people here,io the time he 
hanged the Brahmins at Cawnpore. digitized by V^OOg IC 
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*' The imbeeUes are not idl onk of EagM&d yet, hewerar ; the bond of 
eontrol hM Vermon Smith, aad the war department has Lord Fawnvre. 
Witness the answer of the latter, through his <»^att in the Commoas, to 
Colonel Korth's question on the ftth Angnst* ' Why it was that the 
GoTemmeiit were only- sending 140 men to reinSuroe the artillery in India, 
when the number required to bring that force up to its war eoa^Iement 
was 229 r Answer by Sir Jcriin Ramsden, * vide Timet of «th Angaat' : — 

*** Sir J. Bamsden said that the artillery Ibree was pot under ordos 
Ibr Indift, the same as the other troops, in compliance with a leqmsitieB 
of the East India Company ; and the total force of artillery wlueh they 
had asked for would be made up by the particular number which had been 
sent' (hear I hear!). 

" That is, the artilleiy fane was rendered inei&cient before its de> 
parture for India, by reducing it even under the war complement reqidred 
in Europe, that certain figures sent in by the East India Company mij^ 
correspond with other figures in the estinkatea prepared at the war 
department! 

"With such a specimen of the way tfamgs are eondncted is that 
department, can any one be surprised that we meet with disasters, firam 
the ruinous effects of which to the nation nothing saves us but the devoted 
courage of our soldiers and sailors ?-~-yet these are the men whose feelings 
are being trilled with by old women in India. 

** The cavalry horses in the Crimea were staarved beeanse Sir Chariea 
Trevelyan* at his desk in London, thought he eoald there fiurm a more 
correct estimate of the forage required than the commissary-genexal o^ 
the spot could do — and now we are to have the artillery sent out in an 
inefilcient state because Vernon Smith and tfie chair think that the war 
complement, which experienced artillery ojQftcers have laid down as 
necessary in Europe, is too large for a fine climate like India, where they 
no doubt suppose ready-made artillerymen grow in the Bose Gardens V* 



From the Bengal Hurkaru. 
THE FBIEND OF HINDOSTAN AND THE STATE«GRINI^K. 

AFTER GEORGE CANNING. 

(The F. of H. represented by th» Cburmaa of the Court of Director, and Uio 
S.G.byanoUelord.) 

F. o» H. 

ITeedy State>grinder, whither are you jgoing? 
You're quite gone utray, your whed is out of order. 
Tbore's a row blowii^ up— your actions are all rotten. 
So are your speeches I 

Weary State-|rinder, little do those rascals 
Who with their howlii^gs hunt down all Iheir rnters 
Think what hard worik 'tin, crying all day» " Bad tape. 
Bed tape foot ever 1" 

Tdl me, State-grinder, how came yon in this plight ? 
Bid the Supreme Court lay its hands upon you r 
Was it the chief, or editor of journal. 

Or Bcnne low planter ? 

Was it gome judge, for acting without Queen's law ? 
Bancorons chief, for keeping down his service ? 
Editor vioions, crying up the people, i 

Brought you in this fix? Og LC 
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IHsve jaa not rend the ixunute of ^r ThomM f > 
Sparka of resentment smoulder in my heftdpieoe, 
Besdj to bLow up as soon as you have told your 
Most vrretohed story, 

S.G. 
Story 1 Ood bless you 1 I have none to tell, sir» 
Only one day, I, talking in the council. 
Gagged the free press, and then made that J. P. Graat 
Gen'ral Obstmotor ! 

Campbell was sent out, for to take me into 

His command ; they took me before the Commons ; 

Publie (pinion ^en put mk in the 

Pound as a donkey 1 

I should be glad to drink your honour's health in 
A small pension, if you wm kindlT give it ; 
But for my part I never more wiU meddle 

With Hindostan, sir. 

F. OF H. 
Igive4hMp«iudanl I will see thee d-^ finrt-^ 
Man whom we trusted, like so many asses ; — 
Taunted and jeered aty made no end of fun of— 
Impotent failure ! 

(Kieia ike SiaUfrinder, overturm kit wkeet^ and exUinm iraiuport (tf^fioial 



From the BengaIi Hurkabu. 

All India is eagerly watehin^ the progress of public opinion at home, the 
«yentual declaration of wMcb will decide the Aitare policy of the Goyem- 
ment. Our rulers are being put upon their trial, while a jury eomiHMed 
-of many millions are weighing the evidence, preparatory to laying their 
heads together for the consideration of the verdict. 

There are many good, honest, simple people in Calcutta, who are both 
snrprised and disappointed that popular indignation has not boiled np to a 
higher piteh. They are astounded at finding that Lord Oannhig has not been 
already^ ordered home in irons, and that Mr. Beadon has not been sentenced 
to be tarred and feathered and ridden upon a rail, previously to being 
placed in some extremely nncoyenanted appointment, nnder a native supe- 
rior. We are very far tmrn saying that these proceedings would not be 
appropriate in the cases in question, but we would say to oar enthusiastic 
fHends : — My dear sirs, you are too impatient. All In good time. Pnblic 
opinion is not a mere dramatic performance, got np to make the Overland 
papers exciting, for your pleasure. It is a real earnest process, which takes 
time for its development, which must be expected to ** drag"—- in dramatic 
language— now and then ; which vrill not always produce startling eflTects 
«t the most desirable moment ; which keeps one waiting a long time be- 
tween the acts, with nothing but " apples and oranges and a bill of the 
play ** to ftUl back upon ; bat for all that there can be no rational doubt 
that the conclusion will find virtue triumphant, and that the villains of the 
piece will meet with theur jost doom. But— we would add to our enthu- 
siastie fHends — ^what more can you expect? What more woald yon have 
at the present moment ? Have you not heard through private letters that 
the windows of the directors* town booses are by no means safe^ and that 
any one of the Honourable Court showing himself at Bath or Cheltenham, 
or elsewhere where Anglo-Indianism most abides, would meet with a recep- 
tion from the mob compared to which that of Marshal Haynaa by the 
brewers was coBrteoos and flattering ? Do yoo not know that the Duke of 
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Cambridge was heard to say that he shonld soon have the Indian anny 
under his command ? Are you not aware that the mode of oommmiication 
adopted by the Qoremment of the Crown towards the Government of the 
Court, at home, has already become savage and dictatorial to an extent that 
siac months ago would have aroused Leadenskull-street to a fiuy of resis- 
tance ? Do you not see that the comparative satisfaction which has been 
manifested at the mode of meeting the mutinies has been founded upon 
want of knowledge of the real facts of the case ? Is it not obvious to the 
stupidest fellow among you that, where our rulers have been praised, they 
have been praised for doing what they have lefb undone, or for not doing 
that which they have done moat thoroughly and completely? If her 
HiUe8ty*B Government approve eventually of the conduct of these gentle- 
men, they will have to do so not merely at the cost of their consistency — 
which they will care no more about than any other Government — ^but at 
the cost of their offices, which they will not be disposed to part with for 
such an incidental consideration as Mr. Halliday, or such a matter of 
detail as Mr. Beadon — to say nothing of one or two others of the same 
stamp, and a higher fkmotionary whom they have dragged into the same 
boat. 

We ask the sanguine persons to whom we have addressed the above, 
what more they would have for the present ? To us it seems tbat Parlia- 
ment and the public at home hare made immense progress towards a 
proper view of the question. In the House of Lords, the Earl of Ellen- 
borough and the Marquis of Clanricarde have!addres8ed themselves to it 
with profound knowledge and sagacity. In the Commons. Mr. Disraeli 
has made one of the most masterly and statesmanlike speeches that he 
has ever made in his life ; and the question has been met by all who 
took part in its discussion with a high appreciation of its importance. 
The press has done its work well, and has been steadily drifting in the 
right direction, to a position which the Titnes has taken up with a dedsioa 
and energy which sufficiently show that the voice of the country i is on 
the same side. Throughout the discussion, both in Parliament and the 
press, it is to the bonour of all engaged in it that no party feeling has 
been shown, however much may have been felt in some quarters. Ttie 
utmost consideration has been manifested for the local goremmeat under 
the difficult drcumstances in which they were placed, and aio signs of 
any personal pr^udioe have been made apparent. Even the Press and 
the EaandMr, the two most systematio opponents of the Company's 
Government, have handled Lord Canning as tenderly as if he was a baby, 
and have let Messrs. Beadon and Halliday alone with a magnanimity which 
is almost beyond belief, and suggests the suspicion that those usually well- 
informed journals have not yet acquainted themselves with the fitct that 
there are such persons in existence. 

In the meantime, the accused are awaiting the verdict which is to de- 
cide their official fate, in a highly characteristic manner, such as we see 
described in the London police reports as " treating the charge with the 
utmost levity," or "evincing a hardened indifference to the situation in 
which they were placed, that was painful to behold.*' But among these 
it is only Just to remark that the most elevated personage stands out in 
honourable relief. His grand calmness under the ordeal is comparable to 
nothing but the demeanour of Miss Madeleine Smith, in similarly trying 
circumstances, which elicited the wonder and admiration of the rapt 
people of Glasgow. Let us hope that the omen is a good one, and, for 
the sake of an illustrious name, and as good intentions as have ever 
paved India or any other place, that the charges which have been 
brought against the individual in question will be " not proven." 
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THE ACT IMPEOVED UPON IN PEGU. 

To tlte PROPJEtlETOB OF TH£ RAJTGOON CHSONICLE AND PeGU 

Gazette Press. 

Bangooiu 
Sir, — I am permitted by the Commissioner of Pegu and Governor- 
General's agent to inform you, that in the event of your wishing to publish 
any articles concerning the affairs connected with the rebellion in Bengal 
in your journal, you are, before doing so, to submit them to me for ap- 
proval. Without such previous submission, you are not to publish such 
accounts or articles, whether original or extracted : this will be an especial 
condition of theod interim protection being continued to you. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Tour most obedient Servant, 

Geo. Danoerfieij>, 
Officiating Magistrate of Bangoon. 
Bangoon Magistrate's Office^ the 6th Augost, 1867. 

The proprietor appealed to the Commissioner, and received the fbllowing 
reply:— 

To B. GOD7BEE, Esq., Proprietor of the Banooon Chbonicle Press. 

Bangoon. 
Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter to the 
address of the Commissioner and Govemor-Generars agent for Pegu, for- 
warding a letter from the magistrate of Bangoon, herewith returned. 

In granting an ad ifOerm for protection in publishing the Bangoon 
Chronicle^ pending the receipt of orders from the Supreme Government ov 
your applicatiou for a license, the Commissioner and Governor-General's 
agent has assumed a power not strictly vested in him by the law, and has 
in a measure, and for a time, made himself responsible for what is pub- 
lished in that paper ; but he refkises to accept the responsibility unless 
upon such conditions as will, he trusts, justify him in having incurred it 
with the Government he has the honour to serve. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Horace A. Browne, 
Extra-Assistant to the Comnusaioner of Pegu. 
Bangoon Commissioneir's Office^ 7th August, 1867. 



THE FIBST ATTACK ON THE LONDON JOUBNALS. 

The following letter has been addressed by the Magistrate of Poona to 
the Government of Bombay: — 

Judicial Department, Bombay Castle, 23rd of September, 1857. 

8iTi — In the Times newspaper of last Thursday, the editor stated that 
a detachment of the 2nd Bombay Light Cavalry had mutinied at Deesa, 
and had been destroyed by her Mfgesty's 88r^ Begiment at that station ; 
and in last Monday's paper there is an article extracted ftom the English 
paper, the Press, the publication of which is calculated to have a very per- 
nicious effect at the present time. 

I am therefore desired by the Bight Honourable the Governor in Council 
to request that you will be good enough to warn the editors of English and 
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natiye newspapers within your jurisdiction against repabUshing the articles 
in question. 

I haye* &c., 

(Signed) H. L. Anderson, 
To the llagifltrate of Peons. Secretory to Goyemment. 



KADKAS A STEP IN ADVANCE. 

No. 1106. 
Ea^raetfrom the Mindtbs of Consultation. 

Public Department, dated 10th August, 1857. 
The attention of the Bight Honourable the Goyemor-Greneral in Council 
has been drawn to an article in the Examiner newspaper of the 6th inst.» 
•copying a false statement from the HurkarUt regarding a supposed inten- 
tion to remoye the Goyemment agent at Chepauk, and reflecting on that 
officer's official conduct. 

Goyemment resoWe to notify to the proprietors of that newspaper ttiat 
this is a yiolation of the terms on which they hold their license, and that 
tiieir license will be withdrawn on the appearance of any similar article. 
(True Copy.) £. Maltbt, 

Acting Chief Secretary. 

From, the Madras Examiner, quoted Jrom the Hurkasu. 

The Madras Goyemment, we understand, has recommended to the 
Sopreme (Goyemment the immediate removal of Dr. Balfbur fix>m the GrO- 
yemment agency at Chepaok, for alleged acts of oppression. 
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(B.) . 
ADDITION TO CHAPTER X. 



Thest commenced that series of marches and battles to 
■which the annals of warfiire afford no parallel. A hand- 
ful of English soldiers, defying equally sun and sickness 
and the sword, forced their way to Cawnpore, and there, 
resting for a few days to gather up women's tresses 
dabbled in blood, and distribute them as charms against 
mercy or fear, pushed on to the gates of Lucknow ; twice 
returning baffled, but neither broken nor dispirited, and 
at last winning their way to their captive countrymen. 
Those men, brought up amidst snow and ice, fought in 
the solar blaze as if they had been nurtured on the sands 
of Africa. They had no more rest than a swimming out 
at sea ; no chance of life, except by struggling per- 
petually ; the day's march usually ended with a general 
action. The bivouac was almost invariably on a field of 
battle. Cholera and dysentery raged in their ranks, but 
the majority had no leisure to spare for being sick or 
weary. They had time only to fight and die. 

For well nigh six months the garrison of Lucknow 
were held in siege by an army variously estimated at 
from fifty to a hundred thousand men. At the end of 
June, Sir Henry Lawrence calculated that they could only 
hold out for three weeks from that date, and in no quarter 
of India would man's life or woman's honour, in the 
capital of Oude, been thought worth an hour's purchase 
in the month of August. Yet the bulk of the defenders 
lived, as men have been known to survive on a plank on 
the ocean, with patient sharks always following in their 
wake. It was not so much a siege as a hand-to-hand 
fight^ perpetually renewed. The foes met face to face 
above and below ground. The muzzles of the guns nearly 
touched each other. A few sandbags, plan^, and old 
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boxes were in some places the sole fortificatioss, the 
effort at defence appearing as hopeless as if Hollanders 
should try to repair a breach in their dykes with a few 
handfuls of tow. Had England still been in spiritual 
alliance with the Pope, masses would have been 
offered up in every cathedral for the souls of the garrison 
of Lucknow. The world has only known, since the 
story of their endurance has been published, the power 
of heroism and the tenacity of human existence. That 
narrative of strife and suffering has dispelled for ever the 
illusion as to the identity of race in the case of the Euro- 
pean |uid Asiatic. It shows that Englishmen are beings 
made of a superior clay, gifted with the power and instinct 
of mastery over the dusky tribes of the East. On an 
occasion where the faculties and force of all concerned 
were brought into play and tested to the uttermost, the 
Hindoo never rose to the level of his opportunities, 
whilst our countrymen moulded events to their own 
advantage, and converted mischance into triumph. Their 
example has assured Europe that civilization has not im- 
paired the courage or the strength of men and women in 
these days, and it has taught the people of Asia, that if 
they would obtain the redress of wrongs, or satisfy a ihirst 
for vengeance, it is impossible to accomplish either end by 
rising in arms against us. We hope that henceforth our 
rule may be such as to foster in the native mind a love of 
English domination ; but if the remainder of the nine- 
teenth century passes away without the occurrence of an- 
other Indian insurrection, the historian will not fail to 
attribute the happy result, in a great measure, to the 
effect of ihe resistless raids of Havelock, the genius of 
Sir Colin Campbell, aud the superhuman fortitude and 
bravery of Inglis and the rest of the garrison of Lucknow. 



THE END. 
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